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YOUR  HUMOR  ? 
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thosp  que.sHoned  must  even 
remain  nameless  lest  it  get 
back  to  their  bosse.s  that 
the  question  had  even  come 
up. 

A  few,  we  admit,  were 
wistful  over  the  iron-clad 
convention  of  dressing  like 
stuffed  owls  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  hovering  near  100. 
Some  in  the  professions 
felt  ‘it  would  be  consider- 
'ed  beneath  their  profes¬ 
sional  dignity  to  go  that 
far. ' 

What  They  Say 

But  here  were  the  t>pical 
reactions; 

To  you  think  I’m  craz>? 
My  company  is  very  conser¬ 
vative.  In  our  office  we 
can  hardly  get  away  with 
seersucker  .suits,  which  are 
frowned  upon.  ’ 

‘\\hat  kind  of  a  nut  do 
you  think  I  am?  If  my 
fi  an  c  ee  ’  s  f  ami  1  y  heard 
about  it,  they’d  break  off 
the  engagenoit.  ’ 

*A  newcomer  to  Chicago 
almost  agreed  to  try  it, 
reasoning  tliat  'no  one  here 
knows  me  well  anyway,  but 
it’s  a  small  world  and  the 
news  might  get  back  home  to 
St.  Louis  .' 

Ihis  one  also  absently 
added  the  thought  that  ‘in 
Calcutta,  shorts  are  the 
accepted  business  garb,*  and 
they  look  vfr>  correct  worn 
at  the  right  length  and 
wltrn  eij  t  wel  1 .  ’ 

ihat’s  what  we  tliouglit. 
Lilt  we’re  still  looking  for 
a  man  who'll  try'.it. 


BY  JACK  MABLEY 

The  Daily  News  Thursday  printed  a  story  by  a  fe¬ 
male  writer  taking  Chicago  men  to  task  for  being  too 
chicken-hearted  to  wear  shorts  to  work. 

Sjortly  after  this  li-  r — ; ‘  I^EaW Foff^crATiONt 

bel  appeared  in  print,  a  — V  | 

surreptitious  survey  was 

made  of  the  female  cd*  r 

workers  of  this  female  \  \ 

writer.  ,  ^  i /  Tin  a 


The  surveyor  saw  rows, 
atd  rows  of  female^,  sit¬ 
ting  under  big  mops  of 
jiair  that  covered  their 
necks  and  heads. 

Long  Sleeves 

They 'wore  dresses  with 
sleeves  below  the  elbows. 
They  wore  stockings  that 
are  reported  to  encase 
the  limb  well  above  the 
knee. 

The  stodcings  were  re¬ 
ported  to  be  hooked  up  to 
other  things  made  of  el  as- 
itic,‘  steel,  fabric,  and 
[various  nuts  and  bolts 
that  not  only  hold  up  the 
stockings  but  hold  in 
still  other  things. 

L!p  above  this  harness 
there  is  reported  to  be 
still  more  harness,  made 
of  elastic,  steel,  fab¬ 
ric,  and  various  nuts  aid 
bolts  and  in  some  cases 
upholstery  added. 

Their  dainty  little 
feet  were  shod  in  tight 
little  leather  devices 
designed  to  squeeze  the  | 
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foot  into  shape  and  size 
allegedly  becoming  to  th> 
critical  male  eye.. 

It  is  reported  that 
when  these  damsels  retire 
to  the  privacy  of  their 
boudoirs  at  ni^t  various 
red  lines,  ridges,  welts 
and  waffle  marks  on  their 
pretty  white  bodies  tes¬ 
tify  to  the  torture  of 
the  restraining  devices. 
It  is  reported  that  the 
damsels  have  a  good 
scratch  and  finally  are 
comfortable. 

And  you  are  pointing 
the  finger  at  men  for  not 
wearing  shorts.  Miss  Lei- 
raert?  For  shane. 

incidentally.  Miss 
L. .  what’s  the  matter 
with  Chicago  girls  wear¬ 
ing  shorts  to  work?  You’ve. 
got  a  lot  more  to  show 
than  we  have. 


Not  even  last  month's  heat  wave  could  ^ 
halt  the  Chicago  Daily  News  tradition  tot 
producing  versatile,  vivid,  interesting  and 
humorous  writing-the  best  in  the  land. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

V  JOHN  S.  KNIGHT  Editor  and  Publisher 


ALBANY,  N.Y.,  IS  IMPORTANT 
POLITICALLY... 

BUT  more  IMPORTANT 


r* 
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MAfiKEi; 


Your  Product  Profitably 

through  the 


TIMES-UNION 


The  Times-Union,  reaching  more  than  53,000  families  each 
morning  and  more  than  I  12,000  families  each  Sunday,  is 
a  proven  newspaper  in  this  market. 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE. 


For  a  test  or  a  campaign  .  .  .  the  Albany  area  of  New 
York  State  is  rich,  stable,  and  responsive,  its  combination 
of  professional  and  industrial  population  provides  an  ideal 
market  for  the  test  of  any  new  product.  ...  It  has  always 
been  a  dependable  market  for  the  sale  of  consistently 
advertised  merchandise. 


ASKED  THESE  PERTINENT  QUESTIONS  ABOUT 
^  CHICAGO  HERALD-AMERICAN  REAOERS 


ALFRED  POIITZ 

Winnerof^heAmericon  Marketing 
Associotion’s  ’'leodership  in  Mor- 
keting"  Award  in  1947  end  1948. 


HERE  ARE  THE  ANSWERS  I 
STUDY  BY  ALFRED  POLITZ 

O  GIVE  advertisers  usable  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  kind  of  people  who 
read  the  Chicago  Herald-American, 
Alfred  Politz,  Research  Inc.,  has^com- 
pleted  an  exhaustive  and  accurate  survey 
of  its  readers. 

This  study  employed  the  improved  sampling  techniques 
which  earned  the  American  Marketing  Association's  top  awards 
for  Alfred  Politz.  It  makes  available,  for  the  first  time,  vital 
information  on  every  segment  of  the  Herald-American  reader 
audience  in  the  rich  metropolitan  Chicago  market  area.  It 
offers  factual  data  never  before  available  for  determining  pene¬ 
tration,  influence  and  specific  audience  potential  of  advertising 
directed  to  the  largest  evening  new'spaper  audience  in  Chicago, 
The  findings  are  complete,  unbiased,  and  substantiated  by 
known  factors. 


N  A  SCIENTIFIC 

NOTED  RESEARCH  AUTHORITY 


HERE  ARE  THE  ANSW'ERS  .  .  .  Thuj 
made  for  you.  It  answers  the  questions  mof^ 
asked  by  advertisers.  Write,  phone  or  tcirt\ 
Herald-American  or  Hearst  Adeertisir 
arrange  to  see  the  complete  fact-filled  «ti| 
teristics  of  Chicago  Herald-American  Readers. 


'requently 
'le  Chicago 
Service  to 
Charac- 


(9fUcci^  HERALD-AMERICAN 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY— when  the  whole  family  is  together! 


NATIONAllY  REPRESENTED  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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This  one  helps  growth 
of  Television! 


have  probably  never  heard  of  signal 
attenuation  or  impedance  mismatch.  But 
these  technical  terms  explained  much  of 
the  distortion  that  used  to  be  caused  by  the 
lines  that  carried  television  impulses  from 
the  antenna  on  your  roof  to  your  set. 

Today,  thanks  to  Anaconda’s  collabora¬ 
tion  with  interested  customers,  this  distor¬ 
tion  has  been  minimized.  Leading  makers 
of  television  sets  credit  Anaconda’s  plastic- 
insulated  ATV*  Lead-in-Line  with  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  fidelity  of 
today’s  reception. 

Unique  among  metals,  no  satisfaaory 


*Aa  AoACood*  Tiide'Mwk 


substitute  has  ever  been  developed  with 
all  of  Copper’s  inherent  qualities.  Only 
the  rustless  red  metal  and  its  versatile 
alloys  can  provide  the  inimitable  combina¬ 
tion  of  resistance  to  corrosion  .  .  .  good 
strength  .  .  .  high  thermal  and  electrical 
conductivity  .  . .  easy  workability. 

As  the  old  applications  for  Copper  keep 
reasserting  their  dependence,  so  are  new 
uses  constantly  opening.  Wherever  you 
find  new  scientific  developments,  you  find 
Copper.  Electricity  demands  it.  Eco¬ 
nomics  dictate  its  use.  Anaconda  engineer¬ 
ing  helps  it  serve  ever  better. 


ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


ANOCS  COfKI  MINING  COMTANY 

CHIU  COPTil  COMTANY 

GCRNE  CANANEA  COTfai  COMPANY 


THE  AMERICAN  RRASS  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  WIRE  A  CAIU  COMPANY 
INTERNAnONAl  SMUHNO  AND  REHNINO  COMPANY 
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— For  candy,  for  instance.  Families  in  one  State  consume  $12.86  worth  of 
packaged  candy  a  year — as  against  $1.10  per  family  in  another  State  a  scant 
450  miles  away. 

Why?  We  don’t  know — but  we  do  know'  that  such  variations  in  market 
potentials  exist  for  practically  anything  you  make  or  sell.  It  pays  to  know 
them — but  it  pays  even  more  to  plan  your  national  advertising  around  them. 

The  newspaper  is  just  the  medium  for  this  realistic  job.  It  lets  you 
blanket  your  good  markets,  blank  out  your  poor  ones — an  approach  that 
is  fast  gaining  recognition  as  the  most  sensible  way  to  beat  waste  in  national 
advertising  and  rising  costs  in  national  selling. 

We’re  in  business  in  behalf  of  the  newspapers  of  America,  to  help 
you  locate  the  customer  markets  for  your  product — to  help  you  fit  your 
advertising  to  the  fact  that  .  .  . 


The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 

Call  or  write  us  at;  370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  Murray  Hill  5-8575 

360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  State  8681  •  240  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4,  Exbrook  2-8530 

Published  by  The  Columbus  Dispatch  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  advertising. 
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^^Does  Bonanza  travel  pay? 


reports  Robert  Yornall  Richie,  industrial  photographer 


“In  my  4-place  Bonanza  the  other  day,  my  assistants  and 
I  flew  the  250  miles  from  Tulsa  to  Madill  in  1]/}  hours. 
Between  2  p.m.  and  sunset  I  completed  a  big  oil  refinery- 
photographing  job.  Next  morning  we  loaded  my  500 
pounds  of  equipment  and  hupped  to  Longview,  225  miles 
awav,  for  an  equally  big  job  there.  t 


‘The  net  result  was  completion  of  two  jobs  in  two  days 
plus  several  contacts  for  future  business.  Gas  and  oil  cost 
$12.85.  Two  comfortable,  restful  huur-and-a-half  flights 
instead  of  two  days  of  hard  driving  on  the  road.  Many 
of  my  clients  are  off  regularly  scheduled  routes,  and 
public  transportation  would  not  serve  us. 


“I  know  of  a  manufacturer  in  Los  Angeles,  a  doctor  in  New 
York,  and  an  engineer  in  Texas  who,  with  their  Bonanzas, 
have  tripled  the  area  they  can  see  to  personally — and  at  great 
personal  profit.  The  Bonanza  certainly  is  a  revolutionary 
new  kind  of  business  machine.” 

•  A  note  on  your  company  letterhead  will  bring  an  / 

informative  brochure  on  “The  Air  Fleet  of  American  ^■■1 

Business.”  Write  today  to  Beech  Aircraft  Corporation, 

W'ichita,  Kansas,  IJ.S.A. 


Top  tpood,  184  mph 
Cruiting  tpood,  172  mph 
Kongo,  750  milot 

BEECHCRAFT 


BtiCHCRAFTS  ARE  THE  AIR  FLEET  OP  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 
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WITH  A*rj, 


The  Oregonian  goes  with  the  Oregon  Market 


It  takes  more  than  the  deft  hand  of  an  artist  to  put  an  upward 
curve  on  a  sales  chart.  It  takes  advertising  results ...  of 
The  Oregonian-type!  If  you’ve  a  product  or  service  to  sell 
in  the  $2  billion  Oregon  Market,  you  cannot  brush  aside 
these  facts ;  The  Oregonian’s  near-century  of  colorful 
newspapering  has  chalked  up  daily  and  Sunday  gains  to 
put  it  FIRST  in  the  entire  Oregon  Market . . .  and 
FIRST  in  Portland  home-delivered  circulation. 

For  your  tieu>  perspective  on  advertising  . . .  view 
The  Oregonian’s  record  with  a  critical  eye. 


All  Or«9on  ond 
Savan  South* 
wost  Countios 
of  Washington 


■  ■  am 49  ■  ••• 

In  Circulation:  Daily  &  Sunday 
In  Coverage:  Family  &  Market 
In  Influence:  Editorial  &  Advertising 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY.  REGAN  t  SCHMIH,  INC. 
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Sirt  Non  Stmw .  [5^ 


Sljt  Heu  i|ork  giliu*. 


gl)(  Kru  {orfc  gtiitr*. 


in  August,  The  New 
York  Times  set  new  records  in  advertising. 

It  published  more  advertising  than  in  an/,  other 
August  in  its  history  . .  .  and,^of  course,  more 
than  any  other  New  York  newspaper. 

It  published  more  advertising  in  the  first  8 
months  of  this  year  than  any  New  York  news¬ 
paper  has  ever  published  in  a  similar  period. 

This  is  the  30th  consecutive  year  The  New  York 
Times  has  been  the  advertising  leader  in  the 
world’s  leading  market. 

Here  is  dollars-and-cents  testimony  from  dollar- 
minded  advertisers  themselves  that  advertising 
in  The  New  York  Times  gets  the  most  business 
where  the  most  business  is. 


(orfc  Siwuf. 


glj*  N»»  ftkymo.  [gg^l 


gl)»  Siiw®.  |.^pj 


Let’s  get  together  to  help  you  get  your  share. 


glj» ijork  Simtf.  [i-.s. ]  glj* N( 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


•  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 

ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


AANR  Elects 
T.  W.  Walker 
As  President 


ITU  Injunction  Made 
Major  Campaign  Issue 


Record  Issue 

Chicago — The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  published  its  largest  ordi¬ 
nary  week  day  issue  here 
Sept.  16  with  a  72-page  paper, 
containing  an  estimated  144,- 
000  lines  of  advertising.  Larger 
daily  papers  have  been  pub¬ 
lished.  but  all  were  issued  on 
holidays 

The  Sept.  16  issue  included 
an  eight-page  section  lor 
Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.,  leading 
off  with  a  three-color  ad. 


Edwin  O.  Meyer,  left,  is  congratu¬ 
lated  by  Orrin  R.  Taylor,  presi¬ 
dent  of  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation.  on  his  election  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Newspaper  Association 
Managers.  Inc. 


NAM  to  Offer 
Promotion  Kits 


r  of  the  Chi.  ^ 

nd  Robert  C.  daily  publishers--the  Dallas 
tions  counsel  Morning  News  Dams  Times 
ft>rnlrl-Ameri  Herald  and  Wall  Street  Journal 
herald  Amen  (g^uthwest  edition)  —  have 

,,  signed  their  first  contract  under 

himself  sug-  Taft-Hartley  Law  with  the 
3f  action,  ac-  typographical  union, 
lent  by  John  jg  g  more  than-6,000-word 

ry  of  the  Chi-  document,  laboriously  evolved 
ublishers  As-  through  negotiations  stretching 
ator,  O'Keefe  three  months.  It  contain 

lioped  Messrs,  provisions  similar  to  those  in 
ms  (of  the  the  New  York  City  contract 
n  to  the  pub-  which  went  into  effect  Aug.  9. 
lives.”  (E&P.  Aug.  14,  p.  5). 

in  arranging  Dallas  publishers  gave  in- 
)  Keefe  state-  creases  of  $7.50  a  week  for  day 
The  Chicago  and  night  shifts  and  $10  on  the 
idhered  scru-  lobster  shift— making  the  corn- 
page  67)  posing  room  scale  now  $86,  $91, 
-  and  $96  for  a  35-hour  week. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  IVall 
street  Journal,  which  began 
publication  of  its  regional  edi- 
IwvIvA  tion  in  a  new  Dallas  plant  last 

May,  figured  in  the  contract. 

Signing  for  the  'Wall  Street 
Journal  was  the  Dallas  typo- 
graphical  firm  of  Jaggars-Chiles- 
Stovall.  Inc.,  which  operates 
the  Journal's  mechanical  de- 
I  partment  on  a  contractual  basis. 

I  The  contract  was  negotiated 

I  for  the  first  time  under  the  pro- 

I  -Jp  visions  of  a  new  Texas  “Right 

1^  *—*•  jPB  to  work”  law  which  declares 

“no  person  shall  be  denied  em- 
B  ployment  on  account  of  mem- 

m  A  JWJI  bership  or  non-membership  in 
■i  A  IHH  ^  labor  union. 

F.l  Sa  The  contract  now  leads  off 

its  section  (Sec.  13)  headed 


For  three-year  terms:  H.  ‘"'S  weeK. 

James  Gediman.  Hearst  Adver-  Edwin  O.  Meyer,  newsly 
tising  Service,  and  George  ^^^‘^ted  president  and  represen- 
Allen.  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son-  of  the  Virginia  Press  As- 

for  two  years:  Michael  J  Fou-  sociation,  said  five  committees 
Ion,  Branham  Co.,  and  Leonard  the  entire  personnel  of  the 

L  Marshall,  Cresmer  &  Wood-  group  would  work 

ward:  for  one  year:  Dana  Car-  details.  The  aim  is  to  carry 
roll.  Dan  A.  Carroll  Co  and  Newspaper  Week 

Walter  C.  Crocco.  Kelly-Smith  ‘trough  the  year 

g  ^  A  top  committee  made  up  of 

Carpenter  Heads  (Continued  on  page  66) 

Bidders  Set  Type 

president  o^’  the’  News^per  Issue  Financial  1 

Representatives  Association  of  n  ^  t  „ 

Chicago  here  this  week,  sue-  "Y  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 
ceeding  Paul  V.  Elsberry, 

Scherer  &  Co.  A  VOLUNTEER  crew,  strange 

p  M  chosen  were  to  the  tasks  long  sacrosanct  to 

t.  M.  Roscher,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  union  printers,  bellied-up  to  the 
vicepresident;  bank  and  manned  the  machines 
John  E.  Rhode,  Reynolds-Fitz-  in  the  composing  room  of  the 
ferald,  Inc.,  secretary  and  assis-  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
ant  treasurer,  and  F.  F.  Par-  this  week. 

sons,  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc.,  Down  in  the  streets,  bounding 
tr^urer.  New  York's  oldest  Printing 

-^ffotors  elected  were  C.  D.  House  Square,  stolidly  marched 
nr!®’  McKinney  &  Son;  the  pickets  of  International 

IJ.  E.  Deckert,  West-Holliday  Typographical  Union  No.  6  and 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  Paul  Elsberry,  re-  Mailers’  Union  No.  6.  They  had 
nnng  president.  been  “locked-out,”  said  signs  on 

l^nneth  Dennett,  O’Mara  &  their  backs. 

Onnsbee,  chairman  of  the  Chi-  Upstairs  in  the  Pulitzer  Build- 

ago  new  business  committee,  ing,  once  home  of  the  New  _  _ 

present^  a  new  food  presenta-  York  World,  where  the  financial  lockup  in  the  forms, 
n  furnished  to  daily  Ls  now  printed,  B.  J.  Rid-  In  the  “back  sho] 

W  chapters  of  the  American  der,  editor  and  publisher,  was  ing  salesmen  were 
Asociation  of  Newspaper  Rep-  writing  an  editorial  that  in-  umn  rules,  circulati 
Osentatives.  sisted  union  printers  had  gone  (Continued  on  ] 
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Tragedy  Stalks  ‘Cissy’ 
Patterson’s  Fortune 


WASHINGTON  — The  tragedies 

and  heartaches  which  stalked 
the  wealth  of  her  closest  friend, 
Mrs.  Evalyn  Walsh  McLean  of 
Hope  Diamond  fame,  appear  to 
have  attached  themselves  to  the 
fortune  left  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  M. 
(Cissy)  Patterson,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald. 

Heiress  to  great  mining 
wealth  and  wife  of  Edward 
B.  McLean,  one-time  publisher 
of  the  Washington  Post,  Mrs. 
MicLean  lost  a  son  through  an 
automobile  fatality,  her  hus¬ 
band  became  institutionalized, 
she  was  unable  to  raise  suffi¬ 
cient  money  to  keep  the  Post 
from  being  sold  on  the  block, 
and  her  only  daughter  died 
under  tragic  conditions. 

Daughter  Contests  Will 

This  week  within  a  period  of 
24  hours,  the  following  happen¬ 
ings  were  recorded : 

1.  Countess  Felicia  Gizycka. 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Patterson,  filed 
formal  notice  of  contest  against 
her  mother’s  will  and  placed  in 
jeopardy  the  future  of  the  seven 
top  executives  in  her  organiza¬ 
tion  to  whom  she  had  willed 
the  Times-Herald. 

2.  Charles  B.  Porter,  52,  who 
had  been  Mrs.  Patterson’s  legal 
adviser  and  treasurer  of  the 
Times-Herald  for  many  years, 
who  was  named  as  one  of  those 
to  receive  an  equal  share  in  the 
newspaper  property  but  lost  out 
because  he  was  not  “in  my  em¬ 
ploy  at  the  time  of  my  death,” 
committed  suicide  by  plunging 
from  a  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  hotel 
window. 

3.  Betty  Hynes,  50,  longtime 
personal  friend  of  Mrs.  Patter¬ 
son,  as  well  as  society  editor  of 
the  Times-Herald  was  found 
dead  in  her  bathroom,  a  partly- 
empty  bottle  of  sleeping  pills 
close  by.  Her  brother  told  po¬ 
lice  his  sister  had  been  des¬ 
pondent  because  she  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  Patterson  will, 
and  because  Mrs.  Patterson  had 
failed  to  carry  out  what  Miss 
Hynes  claimed  was  a  promise 
to  “clear  the  mortgage”  on  her 
home. 
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Countess  Gizycka  filed  notice 
in  Probate  Court  claiming  own¬ 
ership  of  the  Times-Herald  and 
other  properties  in  the  huge 
estate  left  by  her  mother. 

Felicia  entered  a  caveat  as 
the  sole  heir-at-law  and  next- 
of-kin  of  the  publisher  who  died 
July  24,  and  asserting  title  to 
the  entire  estate,  either  on  the 
theory  that  a  will  which  other¬ 
wise  distributed  the  properties 
was  not  the  last  one  drawn  by 
her  mother,  that  it  was  obtained 
by  undue  influence,  or  that  her 
mother  was  not  of  sound  mind. 

It  is  customary  in  such  cases 
to  name  the  person  or  persons 
alleged  to  have  exercised  undue 
influence,  but  none  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  instance.  Every 
base  upon  which  a  will  may  be 
nulling  under  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  law  was  set  up  in  the 
caveat  and  presumably,  the  is¬ 
sues  will  be  narrowed  in  later 
written  pleadings. 

The  daughter  also  claimed 
that  the  attesting  witness  did 
not  sign  “at  the  request  or  in 
the  presence  of  the  said  Eleanor 
Patterson  or  in  the  presence  of 
each  other.” 

Bank  Is  Administrator 

To  insure  against  any  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  orderly  con¬ 
duct  of  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  business  during  the  litiga¬ 
tion.  the  court  was  petitioned 
to  continue  the  Riggs  National 
Bank  as  agent  to  collect,  admin¬ 
ister  and  conserve  the  assets. 

When  the  will  was  offered 
for  probate  the  affected  assets 
were  given  an  estimated  valu¬ 
ation  of  $15,000,000.  Counsel 
for  the  trustees  emphasized  this 
was  a  figure  arrived  at  before 
attempt  had  been  made  to  ap¬ 
praise  certain  holdings  repre¬ 
sented  by  certificates  in  safe  de¬ 
posit  boxes  and  elsewhere. 

The  daughter  had  been  given 
a  $25,000  annual  income  for  life, 
real  estate  in  New  York  and  in 
North  Dakota  and  specified  per¬ 
sonal  belongings. 

The  seven  executives  to  whom 
the  newspaper  property  was  left 
are: 

William  C.  Shelton,  general 
manager;  Frank  C.  Waldrop,  ed¬ 
itor-in-chief;  Edmund  F.  Jewell, 
advertising  director;  Michael 
W.  Flynn,  supervising  managing 
editor;  H.  A.  Robinson,  circula¬ 
tion  director;  J.  Irving  Belt, 
mechanical  superintendent,  and 
Mason  S.  Peters,  night  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

Felicia  is  represented  by  an 
imposing  array  of  legal  talent 
which  includes  Randolph  E. 
Paul,  former  general  counsel  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  now 
a  partner  in  the  New  York  City 
law  firm  of  Paul,  Weiss.  Whar¬ 
ton  and  Garrison;  William  A. 
Roberts,  former  People's  Coun¬ 
sel  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
now  in  the  Washington  law  firm 
of  Roberts  &  Mclnnes;  and  Har¬ 
old  A.  Kertz,  prominent  Wash¬ 
ington  lawyer. 

As  executors  of  the  will  which 
was  offered  for  probate,  Shelton 
and  Waldrop,  and  Joseph  Brooks 
of  New  York  City,  filed  an  an¬ 


swer  Thursday  denying  the 
daughter’s  claim  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  and  stating: 

“In  newspaper  and  profession¬ 
al  circles,  the  decedent  ( Mrs. 
Patterson)  possessed  rare  busi¬ 
ness  acumen,  intelligence  and  in¬ 
sight.  In  civic  and  social  life, 
she  was  keen,  judicious  and  ex¬ 
perienced.  Every  quality  of  her 
mind  indicated  sound  judgment 
and  wise  determination.” 

Further:  “The  instruments  in 
their  entirety,  as  well  as  each 
and  every  provision  of  them  con¬ 
stituted  the  sane,  deliberate,  un¬ 
fettered  and  absolute  judgment 
of  the  decedent.” 

All  Claims  Denied 
Replying  to  each  charge  made 
by  Felicia,  the  executors  de¬ 
clared  the  will  to  be  the  last  one 
drawn  by  Mrs.  Patterson  and 
state  it  was  signed  by  the  at¬ 
testing  witnesses  at  her  request, 
in  her  presence,  and  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  one  another.” 

On  that  point,  the  answer  con¬ 
tinues  with  reference  to  the 
original  will  and  to  its  codicils: 

“The  records  of  this  court  in¬ 
dicate  that  all  of  the  living  wit¬ 
nesses  (seven  in  number)  to 
each  of  the  instruments,  have 
solemnly  sworn  that  the  dece¬ 
dent  signed  the  instruments  in 
the  presence  of  them,  at  her  re¬ 
quest,  in  her  presence  and  in  the 
presence  of  each  other.  The 
deceased  witness,  Rudolph  H. 
Yeatman,  who  was  a  respected 
and  outstanding  member  of  the 
bar  of  this  court,  affixed  his 
name  to  one  of  the  codicils  cer¬ 
tifying  that  it  had  been  exe¬ 
cuted  acc6rding  to  law  and  that 
decedent  was  of  sound  and  dis¬ 
posing  mind.  Thomas  J.  White, 
an  experienced  newspaperman 
of  New  York  and  now  deceased, 
likewise  subscribed  that  the  de¬ 
cedent  was  of  sound  and  dispos¬ 
ing  mind. 

Porter's  Files  Sought 
Felicia  later  asked  the  court 
to  appoint  a  keeper  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  all  of  Porter’s  papers, 
records  and  files  on  the  ground 
she  believes  he  had  “highly  im¬ 
portant  written  evidence”  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  issues  in  the  will 
fight. 

Her  former  husband.  Drew 
Pearson,  the  columnist,  said  he 
had  cautioned  West  Virginia  po¬ 
lice  about  releasing  Porter’s  ef¬ 
fects  since  he  was  “one  of  the 
few  men  familiar  with  the  finan¬ 
cial  affairs  of  Mrs.  Patterson.” 
Porter  had  told  him,  Pearson 
said,  that  efforts  had  been  made 
to  get  him  to  return  to  Scotland 
after  Mrs.  Patterson’s  death. 

“The  circumstances  surround¬ 
ing  Porter’s  death  are  strange 
indeed,”  Pearson  asserted. 

Porter  Left  a  Year  Ago 
In  a  will  dated  June  21,  1946, 
Mr.  Porter  was  listed  as  one  of 
those  to  receive  the  newspaper 
upon  the  death  of  Mrs  Patter¬ 
son,  but  a  proviso  was  written 
into  the  document  that  only  the 
named  distributees  who  were  in 
her  employ  at  the  time  of  her 
death  were  to  share.  He  left 
the  newspaper  about  one  year 
after  the  will  was  drawn. 

A  bachelor  and  a  native  of 
Scotland  with  no  close  relatives 
in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Porter 
came  to  this  country  in  1929 
and  joined  the  New  York  City 
accounting  firm  of  Arthur 
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ANG  Office  Moved 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  will  move  out  of  the 
Pulitzer  Building,  home  of  the 
old  New  York  World,  on  Sept. 
27.  New  ANG  headquarters 
are  being  set  up  at  99  Uni- 
veisity  Place,  New  York,  home 
of  the  Textile  Workers  Union 
of  America  (CIO). 


Young  &  Co.  In  1931,  he  was 
assigned  to  work  on  the  books 
of  Mrs.  Patterson  and  he  came 
to  Wlashington  regularly.  In 
1937  he  accepted  her  invitation 
to  become  treasurer  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  On  several  occasions  he 
left  the  job  but  returned.  Mrs. 
Patterson  was  reported  to  have 
told  luncheon  companions  on 
the  day  preceding  her  death 
that  she  intended  to  invite  him 
to  come  back  to  his  former  po¬ 
sition. 

Miss  Hynes  was  born  Eliza¬ 
beth  Kenney  in  Ossining,  N.  Y. 
As  an  orphan,  she  was  adopted 
by  an  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Hynes,  and  she  took 
their  name.  She  had  been  social 
secretary  to  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Van- 
derlip,  Sr.,  for  Mrs.  James  A, 
Farley,  and  for  Mrs.  Robert 
Wood  Bliss,  before  she  took  a 
like  position  with  Mrs.  Patter¬ 
son. 

In  1930,  when  Mrs.  Patterson 
became  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Herald  (she  later  nurchas^ 
that  newspaper  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times  from  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  and  merged  them). 
Miss  Hynes  came  to  the  Cap¬ 
ital.  A  few  years  later  she  was 
made  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter,  then  drama  editor,  and 
in  1939  joined  the  society  de¬ 
partment  to  become  society  edi¬ 
tor  three  years  later. 

■ 

Roberts  Bu’ys  Share 
In  West-Holliday  Co. 

San  Francisco  —  Announce¬ 
ment  was  made  here  Sept.  16  by 
Robert  P.  Holliday,  president  of 
West-Holliday  Co.,  Inc.,  that 
Nelson  Roberts,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  &  Tribune  Sun,  had  pur¬ 
chased  the  interest  of  Paul  A. 
West  in  the  firm. 

Roberts  will  leave  the  .employ 
of  the  newspapers,  which  he 
joined  in  1924,  on  or  about  Dec. 
15  to  join  the  West-Holliday  or¬ 
ganization  on  Jan.  1. 

Mr.  West  is  retiring  because 
of  ill  health.  Up  to  a  year  ago, 
he  had  been  making  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago,  but  moved 
to  the  Coast  at  that  time.  He 
has  been  associated  with  the 
firm  for  the  past  25  years. 

Mr.  Holliday  also  announced 
there  would  be  no  change  in  the 
administrative  personnel. 

■ 

Edition  for  Negroes 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — ^The  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent  has  begun 
publication  of  a  special  edition 
on  Friday  for  the  Negro  popula¬ 
tion.  The  regular  city  edition 
is  replated  with  a  page  of  news 
on  the  Negro  community  pre¬ 
pared  by  Eva  Jordan,  ex-teach¬ 
er  whose  husband  is  a  postal 
employe. 
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Thackrey  versus  Thackrey: 
How  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Run  Paper 


Husband  and  Wife  Differ  on  Wallace,  But 
They  Just  Happen  to  Own  Newspaper 

By  Carle  Hodge 


henry  WALLACE,  to  Theodore 

0.  Thackrey,  is  a  latter-day 
prophet  come  to  lead  America 
from  the  political  wilderness. 

But  wave  a  Progressive  in  the 
[ace  of  Dorothy  Schiff  Thackrey, 
co-publisher  and  co-editor  of  the 
tabloid  New  York  Post  Home 
Sews,  and  she  sees  red. 

This  split  has  erupted  now 
from  the  Thackrey  breakfast 
table — and  from  the  Post  pent¬ 
house,  where  they  share  ad¬ 
joining  carpeted  offices  —  into 
a  super  -  objectivity  somewhat 
startling  even  to  objective  U.  S. 
journalism :  take  -  your  -  choice 

editorials. 

Bylined  Editorials 

A  page  two  piece  signed  "By 
T.  0.  Thackrey”  started  it. 

“It  is  possible.”  he  wrote,  “to 
oppose  Mr.  Wallace's  candi¬ 
dacy  on  sincere  and  reasoned 
pounds”  but  we  must  “emerge 
from  the  simulated  red  fog  into 
the  pure  air  of  reason.” 

Her  “sincere  and  reasoned 
pounds,”  Mrs.  Thackrey  re¬ 
torted  in  the  same  signed  space 
a  week  later:  “Mr  Wallace’s 
own  position  is  not  always  clear 
..  .  (and)  .  .  .  the  Progressive 
Party  is  Communist-dominated.” 

Taking  turns,  they  have  con¬ 
tinued  their  separate  stumping, 
each  making  it  clear  he  or  she 
voices  mere  personal  views — 
that  the  opinions  are  purely  in¬ 
tentional  and  not  necessarily  of 
the  Post  Home  News. 

“As  election  time  nears,” 
imiles  Dolly  Thackrey,  a  trim, 
gray-eyed  attractive  4.5,  “we 
may  run  sort  of  a  battle  page. 
Of  course,  I  may  be  converted. 
Or  maybe  I  can  convert  Mr. 
Thackrey  not  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Wallace.” 

In  an  elevator  the  week  his 
second  editorial  appeared  Ted 
Thackrey  noticed  a  copyboy 
reading  it.  He  tapped  the  boy 
on  the  shoulder:  “What  do  you 
toink?”  The  boy  turned  sternly. 
"Well,  he  said.  “I  guess  you 
have  a  right  to  your  own  opin¬ 
ion.” 

Like  Many  Partners 

The  Thackreys  see  nothing 
strange  about  airing  in  print 
their  varying  views,  and  scoff 
scorningly  at  rumors  it  fore¬ 
tells  a  more  basic  chasm. 

“Often  business  partners,  or 
even  husbands  and  wives,  dis- 
epee  on  politics,”  he’ll  say. 
'They  even  vote  differently.  It 
just  happens  that  we  run  a 
newspaper.” 

Anyway,  the  couple  exclaim, 
they  lean  backward  way  over 
into  the  classified  section  to  give 
columnists — of  whom  they  have 
®ore  (some  43)  than  anybody — 
i^hecked  rein:  Why  shouldn’t 
they  give  themselves  the  same 
**pboxing  say-so? 

For  147  years  now  the  Post 


itself,  sometimes  down  but 
never  out.  has  been  a  peppery 
platform  for  many  a  cause.  Al¬ 
exander  Hamilton  founded  it  in 
1801  as  a  Federalist  mouthpiece, 
and  its  two-fisted  editors  have 
included  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
who  lambasted  slavery,  and  Os¬ 
wald  Garrison  Villard.  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt  once  was  a 
stockholder. 

They  Backed  FDR 

A  onetime  plaything  of  rail 
barons,  it  became,  decades  later, 
a  New  Dealing  diehard. 

FDRs  philosophy  was  theirs 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thackrey 
took  over  Manhattan’s  oldest 
but  second  smallest  (circulation 
253,848)  daily.  And  in  the  six 
years  they’ve  jointly  bossed  it, 
Wallace  is  the  first  policy  point 
on  which  they’ve  divided. 

This,  considering  their  back¬ 
grounds  and  personalities,  is 
little  short  of  remarkable. 

Ted  Thackrey,  the  son  of  mid 
dle-class  school  teachers,  scaled 
the  ladder  from  the  bottom.  He 
began  as  a  cub.  Dolly  Thack¬ 
rey,  a  multimillionheiress  with 
an  aggressive  reach  for  right, 
started  in  at  the  top. 

Money  has  made  no  difference 
to  either,  their  acquaintances 
argue. 

Still  a  'Little  Guy' 

“Why  am  I  still  on  the  little 
guy’s  side?  Because  I'm  a  little 
guy,”  T.C.T.  will  say.  “That’s 
not  as  hard  as  it  sounds.’ 

At  46,  he  is  muscular  and 
athletic,  with  thinning  saindy 
hair,  a  deep  chin  dimple  and  a 
nervous  smile.  On  a  tennis  or 
handball  court  he  is  a  mean  op¬ 
ponent.  He  still  flies  awhile  al¬ 
most  every  day,  a  happy  hang¬ 
over  from  World  War  I,  in  a 
rented  plane. 

At  16  he  went  into  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Army  as  a  machine-gunner, 
later  switching  to  the  RAF  as  a 
pilot.  He  returned  home  to 
Kansas  City,  finished  high 
school,  studied  a  year  in  junior 
college  and  went  to  work  on  the 
Star. 

After  a  stint  on  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Capital,  he  worked  four 
years  for  Scripps-Howard:  as 
Cleveland  Press  editor.  New 
York  Telegram  associate  editor 
and.  finally,  as  editor  of  the  late 
Buffalo  Times.  In  China  from 
1929  to  ’35  he  published  the 
Shanghai  Evening  Post  and  its 
Chinese  edition,  Ta  Mei  Wen 
Pao. 

Then  he  returned  to  New 
York  as  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Post.  The  paper  still  was 
standard-size,  and  David  Stern, 
who  had  come  up  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  buy  it  from  Cyrus  H.  K. 
Curtis,  was  publisher.  Two 
years  later  Thackrey  became 
feature  editor. 


Dolly  Thackreys  early  life 
was  much  that  of  the  sheltered 
rich  girl,  and  to  an  extent,  typ¬ 
ical:  After  her  debut  she  went 
to  Bryn  Mawr  a  year. 

But  besides  a  fortune  re¬ 
puted  at  as  high  as  $12,000,000 
( last  year  she  said  she  still  had 
$8,000,000)  her  father,  interna¬ 
tional  banker  Mortimer  Schiff, 
left  her  the  conviction  that  in¬ 
herited  wealth  carries  a  respon¬ 
sibility.  Not  a  simple  respon¬ 
sibility  to  expand  it  and  protect 
it,  but  one  to  use  it  for  the  good 
of  the  greatest  number. 

This  led  her  into  charitable 
and  social  work.  Then,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  she  met 
the  other  classes.  She  and  her 
second  husband,  George  Backer, 
a  rich  realtor,  swung  from  the 
Republican  Party  in  1936  and 
into  the  Roosevelt  fold. 

The  next  year  Backer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Jewish  Telegraphic 
Agency  and  once,  briefly,  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  late  Globe,  was 
elected  an  American  Labor 
Party  city  councilman  and 
bought  the  Post  from  Stern. 

Not  Trained  as  Reporter 

His  wife  eagerly  went  along 
as  treasurer  and  a  vicepresident 
of  the  paper,  and  was  active 
from  the  start.  She  interviewed 
Mayor  Fiorello  LaGuardia  on 
his  strained  relations  with  the 
press,  then  got  the  City  Hall 
reporters’  side.  She  insisted, 
though — and  she’s  kept  her 
word — she  wouldn’t  really  turn 
reporter:  ’’It  takes  training 

which  I  haven’t  had.” 

Backer,  quietly  assumed  the 
title  of  editor  himself,  named 
"Ted  Thackrey  executive  editor. 
In  April.  1943,  though.  Backer 
resigned  because  of  ill  health; 
Mrs.  Backer  became  president- 
publisher  and  she  promoted 
Thackrey  to  editor  and  assistant 
publisher. 

That  was  the  beginning  of 
their  publishing  partnership. 

Mrs.  Backer  had  become  sold 
on  the  readability  of  tabloids 
the  same  way  as  many  other 
New  Yorkers — commuting  in 
crowded  trains — and  their  first 
act  was  to  make  the  Post  a  3- 
cent  tab  (its  a  nickle  now)  with 
a  feature  and  color  comics- 
crammed  Saturday  edition. 

Another  innovation,  now  a 
popular  Postmark,  was  a  March 
of  Ideas  pages,  a  daily  conden¬ 
sation  of  magazine  articles  and, 
from  papers  both  in  and  out  of 
New  'York,  editorials. 

Mrs.  Backer  had  had  friends 
and  her  secretary  boil-down  for 
her  articles  and  opinion  which 
she  wanted,  but  didn’t  have 
time,  to  read  in  full. 

Thackrey,  spotting  a  copy  on 
her  desk,  suggested:  “We  prob¬ 
ably  aren’t  the  only  busy  people 
in  town;  let’s  run  this  in  the 
paper.” 

A  columnist’s  wife  confides 
she  reads  the  Post’s  condensa¬ 
tion,  not  her  husband’s  original 
copy. 

On  Jan.  1.  1943.  Dorothy 

Backer  acquired  sole  ownership. 


Ted  and  Dorothy  Thackrey 

Thus,  she  became  New  York’s 
first  woman  publisher.  That 
July,  a  week  after  she  divorced 
Backer  in  Reno,  she  and  Ted 
Thackrey  were  wed  in  the  pent- 
hoi^e  perched  atop  the  Post’s 
building. 

Staff  at  Their  Wedding 

Witnesses  were  Columnist 
Sam  Grafton  and  Mary  Mc- 
Clung,  then  the  paper’s  ad  di¬ 
rector,  now  its  general  manager. 
The  whole  staff  was  invited. 
Reporters  left  their  typewriters, 
compositors  their  typesetters,  to 
attend. 

Performing  the  ceremony. 
Judge  Samuel  Rosenman  skirted 
the  usual  legal  sing-song  and 
beamingly  proclaim^  he  was 
joining  in  wedlock  a  crusading. 
New  Dealing  couple.  Later. 
Wendell  Willkie,  a  guest,  stood 
up  to  say  that  had  he  known 
he  was  attending  a  political 
pow  wow,  he’d  have  made  his 
speech  earlier. 

The  Thackreys  talked  shop  on 
their  honeymoon  and.  returning, 
began  stuffing  the  Post  with  col¬ 
umns  and  stepping  up  its  over¬ 
seas  coverage  with  correspond¬ 
ents  lured  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  News’  famed  foreign  staff. 

They  tried,  by  attempting  to 
balance  news  and  think-copy,  to 
leap-frog  what  Thackrey  calls 
“a  slavish  kind  of  Johnny-one- 
note  in  papers.’  Slowly  they 
began  to  win  readers  and  influ¬ 
ence  advertisers. 

In  the  Black  Since  '43 

In  1943.  for  the  first  time  in 
20  years,  the  Post  made  money. 
It  has  been  in  the  black  since. 

Certainly  the  paper’s  pro- 
Israel  and  liberalish  labor  poli¬ 
cies  have  been,  in  a  city  where 
there  are  2,000,000  Jews  and  a 
million  and  a  half  union  mem¬ 
bers,  no  small  crowd  getters. 

But  Ted  Thackrey  still  winces 
at  a  label  a  British  correspond¬ 
ent  clamped  on  him:  “the  IrLsh- 
American  husband  of  an  ardent 
Zionist.” 

Thackrey  is  no  Irish-Amer- 
ican;  his  wife  argues  she  isn’t 
a  particularly  avid  Zionist. 
Rather,  while  they  maintain  a 
Jewish  homeland  is  just  and  his¬ 
torically  necessary,  they  believe 
the  issue  of  Palestine  is  a  bigger 
one:  the  chance,  as  he  puts  it, 
“to  either  make  the  UN  work 
or  bring  out  its  weaknesses.” 

( Continued  on  page  61 ) 
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Newspapers  Plan  Battle 
For  Mobile  Radio  Channels 


Efficiency  in  Reporting  Is  Told 
By  Boston  Papers*  Brief  to  FCC 


PREPARATION  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  appeal  for  mobile  radio 
frequencies  was  well  along  this 
week,  with  Oct.  6  set  as  the  date 
for  the  start  of  hearings  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  in  Washington. 

The  presentation  of  cases  by 
all  parties  interested  in  the  FCC 
proposed  allocation  of  channels, 
announced  in  June,  is  expected 
to  require  at  least  a  month. 

Meanwhile,  an  ePort  was  be¬ 
ing  made  to  awaken  all  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  country  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  retaining  four  experi¬ 
mental  press  relay  frequencies 
which  were  allocated  five  years 
ago  and  which  the  FCC  now  pro¬ 
poses  to  turn  over  to  other  agen¬ 
cies. 

No  Frequencies  for  Press 

The  FCC  failed  to  allot  any 
specific  frequencies  to  newspa¬ 
pers  in  its  proposed  allocations, 
because  only  a  handful  of  news¬ 
papers  have  taken  any  steps  to 
utilize  them.  Exactly  five  pa¬ 
pers  have  been  licens^  to  oper¬ 
ate  two-way  mobile  radio  and 
not  all  of  these  have  carried 
out  experiments. 

Two  of  the  principal  develop¬ 
ers  are  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  (E.  &  P..  Sept.  11.  page 
58)  and  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler.  The  former  has  found 
mobile  radio  advantageous  not 
only  for  reporters  but  for  trans¬ 
mission  of  pictures,  and  it  is 
sending  its  own  attorney  to  the 
hearing  to  battle  against  loss  of 
frequencies. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  filed 
a  formal  protest  with  the  FCC 
and  plans  are  under  way  to 
have  a  spokesman  at  the  hearing 
in  behalf  of  all  its  members. 
The  ANPA  has  argued  that 
newspapers  have  been  slow  to 
install  mobile  radio  because  fur¬ 
ther  experimenting  is  necessary. 

Choate  Files  Detailed  'Log' 

The  most  formidable  argu¬ 
ment  laid  before  the  FCC  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  press  was  the  report 
by  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Corp.  which  Robert  Choate, 
publisher,  submitted  this  week. 
It  declares  the  mobile  relay  ra 
dio  communication  system  is 
“the  greatest  single  innovation 
in  newspaper  reporting  since  the 
invention  of  the  telephone.” 

Use  of  the  two-way  press  re¬ 
lay  radio  during  the  past  year, 
Choate's  report  stated,  has  r'e 
suited  in  a  strengthening  of  the 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
licensee  that  the  system  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  aid  in  the  gathering 
of  news.  The  Herald-Traveler 
has  had  two  mobile  units  in  con¬ 
stant  operation,  with  a  station¬ 
ary  transmitter  located  in  the 
newspaper  offices.  The  effective 
range  is  slightly  less  than  25 
miles. 


“Use  of  the  radio,”  the  report 
said,  “allows  for  a  tremendous 
saving  in  manpower  and  permits 
reporters  to  meet  deadlines 
which  they  would  not  be  able 
to  meet  if  they  had  to  depend  on 
other  means  of  communication. 
In  addition,  editors  are  enabled 
to  deploy  the  reporting  forces 
quickly  and  in  the  most  efficient 
v.ay  possible  for  coverage  of  a 
story.” 

Examples  of  Help  Related 

Drawing  upon  the  operations 
log.  the  report  cited  for  the 
Commission  several  specific 
ways  in  which  mobile  radio  has 
helped  the  newspapers.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  “Dispatch”  and  “Recall” 
are  given: 

Dispatch — “On  Sept.  8,  1947,  a 
radio  car  and  reporter  and  pho¬ 
tographer  were  dispatched  to 
cover  the  murder  of  a  child  in 
Lawrence,  Mass..  28  miles  away. 

“The  car  was  dispatched  at 
9:02  a.m.,  and  at  the  time  its  oc¬ 
cupants  knew  only  that  ‘a  child 
had  been  murdered  in  Law¬ 
rence.’  At  9:11  a  contact  was 
established  and  the  age  of  the 
child,  her  name,  and  the  approx¬ 
imate  location  of  the  crime  were 
given  to  the  reporter.  The  next 
contact  was  at  9:22.  when  the 
child’s  address  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  her  slayer  was  not 
known  were  given. 

Prior  Knowledge  Helps 

“The  car  at  this  time  was  ap¬ 
proximately  half-way  to  the 
.scene.  At  9:37  the  reporter  was 
told  that  the  body  was  still  at 
the  scene  and  that  the  medical 
examiner  was  on  his  way.  Now 
he  knew  exactly  where  to  go  to 
begin  covering  the  story.  An  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  contact  at  9:47 
was  unsuccessful  and  the  car 
arrived  at  the  scene  five  min¬ 
utes  later. 

“Knowing  exactly  what  the 
situation  was  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  their  arrival  on  the  scene, 
the  reporter  and  photographer 
were  able  to  proceed  with  great 
speed  in  their  coverage.  The 
camera  man  took  a  quick  shot  of 
the  scene  and  body  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  home  of  the 
victim  while  the  reporter  re¬ 
mained  on  the  scene  to  await  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  medical  examiner 
and  get  the  police  report  of  the 
crime. 

“The  fact  that  a  great  deal  of 
time  was  saved  in  merely  get¬ 
ting  to  the  scene,  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  is  obvious.” 

Coordination  Deacribad 

Report — “On  March  29,  1948, 
during  the  middle  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  body  of  a  man  was 
found  floating  in  an  isolated 
pond  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  about  12 
miles  from  the  Traveler  office. 
The  possibility  immediately 
arose  that  it  was  the  body  of  a 
long-missing  automobile  dealer 


who  was  thought  to  have  been 
murdered. 

“A  radio  car  was  started  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  scene,  and  an¬ 
other  to  the  home  of  a  relative 
w'ho  might  be  taken  to  the  scene 
for  the  purposes  of  identifica¬ 
tion.  If  the  body  could  be  iden¬ 
tified  quickly  as  that  of  the  miss¬ 
ing  man  it  would  constitute  an 
important  break  in  a  top-notch 
story. 

“The  first  car  was  kept  in¬ 
formed  as  it  raced  to  the  scene 
of  the  activities  of  the  second 
car  and  of  the  developments  at 
the  scene  as  gleaned  from  police 
radio  reports.  The  second  car 
was  unable  to  locate  a  relative 
immediately,  and  was  instructed 
to  proceed  to  the  undertaking 
parlor  where  the  body  was  to 
be  taken. 

“Just  as  the  first  car  arrived 
on  the  scene,  however,  a  police 
car  arrived  on  the  scene  with 
the  father  of  the  missing  man, 
and  a  positive  identification  was 
made  immediately.  The  car  was 
able  to  report  this  information 
to  the  office  within  seconds,  and 
the  story  broke  in  time  for  the 
last  edition  of  the  paper. 

In  a  Very  Isolated  Spot 

“As  has  been  stated,  these  de¬ 
velopments  occurred  in  a  very 
isolated  spot.  It  would  have 
taken  the  reporter  at  least  10 
minutes  to  locate  a  telephone, 
and  he  would  have  been  re¬ 
quired  to  leave  the  scene  of  the 
activity  at  a  crucial  time  in  or¬ 
der  to  report  the  one  fact  which 
confirmed  the  importance  of  the 
story. 

“As  it  was,  however,  he  was 
able  to  remain  a  few  minutes 
longer,  until  the  body  was  re¬ 
moved  and  the  photographer 
who  was  with  him  had  been 
able  to  make  pictures  of  the  epi¬ 
sode.  He  then  gave  his  story 
over  the  radio  as  the  car  rushed 
back  to  the  office  with  pictures 
for  a  replate  edition. 

“Due  to  the  fact  that  this 
story  broke  just  at  the  time  of 
the  day  that  it  did,  it  would 
have  been  quite  impossible  to 
publi.sh  it  in  any  detail  without 
use  of  the  radio.  A  few  minutes’ 
delay  would  have  meant  missing 
the  last  edition  of  the  paper 
with  the  story. 

“It  might  also  be  pointed  out 
that  in  the  event  the  first  car 
had  not  arrived  at  the  scene  un¬ 
til  the  body  had  been  removed, 
and  no  positive  identification 
had  been  made  there,  coordina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  cars  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  back  up  the  play  by 
sending  the  second  car  to  the 
only  other  site  where  an  im¬ 
portant  development  could  take 
place.” 

Convenience  of  a  radio  car  at 
the  scene  of  a  fast-moving  story, 
such  as  a  major  fire,  was  also 
described,  and  credit  was  given 
to  mobile  radio  for  a  Herald- 
Traveler  “beat”  on  the  finish  of 
the  famed  Patriot’s  Day  Mara¬ 
thon. 


Another  Record 

Total  North  American  news¬ 
print  production  in  August 
was  494,829  tons,  o  new  Au¬ 
gust  record.  Of  this,  Canada 
contributed  389,148  tons. 

The  Canadian  mills  have 
produced  90.549  tons  more  in 
the  first  eight  months  of  194g 
than  in  the  same  period  of 
1947.  Production  in  U.S.  and 
Newfoundland  is  slightly  be¬ 
low  that  of  1947,  leoving  a 
net  continental  increase  of 
82.784  tons,  according  to 
Newsprint  Service  Bureau. 

“For  coverage  of  this  mara 
thon,”  the  report  notes,”  a  radio 
car  was  stationed  within  sight  of 
the  finish  line.  Two  reporters 
handled  the  assignment. 

“Shortly  before  the  runners 
were  due  to  come  into  the  home 
stretch,  one  of  the  reporters 
took  a  station  outside  the  car. 
He  was  equipped  with  field 
glasses.  The  second  reporter, 
inside  the  car,  established  con¬ 
tact  with  the  news  room. 

“As  the  runners  crossed  the 
finish  line,  the  reporter  outside 
the  car  called  out  the  number 
of  the  finisher  and  the  order  of 
finish,  in  the  following  manner— 
‘Number  86,  finishing  in  first  po¬ 
sition.  Number  13,  finishing  in 
second  position,’  etc.  This  in¬ 
formation  was  relayed  over  the 
radio  by  the  reporter  inside  the 
car  who  at  the  same  time  made 
a  notation  of  the  information  on 
a  prepared  chart.  The  man  re¬ 
ceiving  the  information  in  the 
news  room  transposed  the  in¬ 
formation  to  a  chart  which 
matched  the  numbers  with  the 
names  of  the  finishers,  and  the 
completed  information  was  sent 
directly  to  the  composing  room. 

“This  system,  worked  out  af¬ 
ter  careful  experimentation,  en¬ 
abled  the  Traveler  to  print  the 
names  of  the  finishers  and  the 
order  of  finish  with  the  greatest 
possible  speed,  and  proved  the 
fastest  system  ever  used  for  cov¬ 
ering  this  annual  story.” 

4  Ways  That  Radio  Helps 
A  final  section  of  the  compre¬ 
hensive  report  dealt  with  Recall, 
Rendezvous,  Instructions  and 
Roving: 

“The  log  of  operations  for  the 
Herald-Traveler  radio  cars  re¬ 
veals  countless  instances  in 
which  cars  were  dispatched, 
sometimes  to  distant  points, 
only  to  be  recalled  a  few  min¬ 
utes  later  when  a  story  proved 
to  be  a  dud.” 

“It  is  often  desirable,  some¬ 
times  even  vital,  to  have  per¬ 
sonnel  covering  a  story  meet  at 
some  point  distant  from  the 
news  office.  .  .  . 

“The  fact  that  a  reporter  or 
photographer  in  a  radio  car  may 
be  sent  directly  from  one  job  to 
another  results  in  a  tremendous 
saving  of  time  and  manpower. 

“A  refinement  of  the  roving 
theory  is  the  practice  of  having 
a  reporter-photographer  teM 
stationed  at  a  strategic  point 
slightly  outside  downtown  traf¬ 
fic.  .  .  .” 
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Louisville  Papers’  New  Plant 
‘A  Necessity;  Not  a  Luxury’ 

Move  Being  Made  Into  7-StorY 
Structure  Started  Early  in  '46 

By  Jack  R.  Deck 


printing  of  pamphlets,  booklets, 
and  broadsides  Is  increasing. 

The  newspapers’  new  presses 
consist  of  16  of  the  latest  Goss 
units  with  three  fo.ders.  They 
are  mounted  in  one  line  on  a 
concrete  block  18  feet  thick  and  ing  ovens,  the  papers  are  dry 
175  feet  long.  There  is  space  enough  to  be  conveyed  without 
for  another  line  of  presses  of  smearing. 

equal  size  for  future  expansion.  The  air-conditioning  system  in 
Both  newspaper  and  roto  the  new  p.ant  controls  the  hu- 
presses  are  equipped  with  "fly-  midity  and  temperature  in  every 
ing  pasters.”  This  device  per-  nook  and  cranny.  The  heat  ex- 
mits  the  changing  of  paper  rolls  tracted  from  the  air  in  24  hours 
mechanically  without  slowing  would  heat  a  five-room  house 
down  the  presses.  for  three  years. 

Three  lines  of  roto  presses.  Standard  office  and  factory- 
composed  of  26  units  made  by  type  fluorescent  fixtures  are 
Motter  and  folders  by  Goss,  have  used  in  the  building — fluorescent 
a  top  speed  of  50,000  an  hour,  light  is  "cold”  and  there  is  no 
A  new  method  of  registration  heat  from  conventional  -  type 
control — dispensing  with  manual  lamps.  Cool-Shades  over  win- 
control — is  being  used.  Now  in-  dows  on  the  south  and  west  sides 
stead  of  slowing  down  the  of  the  building  reflect  the  sun’s 
presses  to  make  adjustments,  rays  and  prevent  their  heat  from 
registration  is  controlled  by  an  entering  the  window  panels, 
electric  eye,  which  is  capable  of  Engineers  designed  lighting 
adjusting  the  color  lines  from  so  no  shadows  are  to  be  found  in 
four  directions — up  and  down,  or  any  part  of  the  composing  room, 
from  side  to  side.  It  operates  The  lights  provide  a  minimum 
a  series  of  screws  to  make  the  intensity  of  50  foot  cand.es  in 
corrections.  every  part  of  the  room.  Sixty 

Heato,  0«,  on  Ro.o  »' 

A  heating  oven  is  mounted  3^^  is  reflected  downward  at  an 
above  each  cylinder  on  these  angle 

press  units— to  act  as  an  exhaust  About  7-1/3  miles  of  continu- 
and  to  dry  the  ink  quickly.  Two  qus  light  could  be  obtained  by 
carbon-dioxide  fire  extinguishers  laying  the  9,000  fluorescent  tubes 
are  mounted  over  each  ink  well  end  to  end.  Some  1,551,257  feet 
and  go  to  work  automatically  or  300  miles  of  electrical  wiring 
should  a  fire  break  out.  is  carried  in  167,360  feet,  or  31 

As  the  papers  from  the  roto  miles,  of  conduit, 
presses  come  out  of  the  folder  Besides  controlling  the  tem- 
they  feed  into  a  Cutler-Hammer  perature  and  humidity  in  the 
conveyor  that  carries  them  from  pressrooms  by  the  air  condi- 
the  first  floor  to  the  bindery  on  tioning  system,  the  windows 
the  third  floor.  Standard  Grav-  have  double  panels  of  glass  and 
ure  was  the  first  firm  in  the  na-  between  the  two  panels  around 
tion  to  adopt  the  Cutler-Ham-  the  window  frame  there  is  a 
mer  conveyor  to  the  roto  press-  steam-heated  pipe  which  pre- 
es.  Other  roto  companies  have  vents  sweating.  The  steam  is 
not  us^  the  conveyor  because  controlled  automatically.  It 
of  the  likelihood  of  smearing  ink  comes  on  or  shuts  off  with  at- 
on  the  pages.  By  using  the  heat-  mospheric  changes. 

Machines  in  Mailroom 

a  Cutler-Hammer  wire-belt  con¬ 
veyors  take  the  newspapers  from 
the  folders  to  the  mai.ing  room 
on  the  third  floor  where  bundles 
are  wrapped  and  addressed,  and 
wire-tied  by  machine. 

Besides  conveyors  for  han¬ 
dling  the  finish^  product,  an 
unusual  system  for  transporting 
the  1,600-pound  rolls  of  news¬ 
print  was  designed  and  con¬ 
structed  by  engineers  of  the 
newspapers  and  Lamson  and  Co. 
This  system,  in  basement  corri¬ 
dors,  is  625  feet  long  and  em- 
_  ploys  some  1,800  rollers  covered 
mi  by  a  fabricated  belt. 

I  freight  e.evator  takes  the 

£  paper  to  the  basement,  where 

the  roll  goes  unaided  down  a 
ramp  to  the  conveyor,  which  can 
be  run  in  either  of  two  direc- 
tions  to  storage  rooms.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  transporting  the  six-foot 
rolls  around  corners  In  the  nar¬ 
row  corridors  was  solved  by 
placing  revolving  platforms  at 
each  corner  along  the  route.  As 
the  roll  hits  the  p.atform.  It  trips 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


Ethridge 


Bingham 


nrily. 

To  make  the  move  go  smooth¬ 
ly  each  of  the  big  pieces  of 
equipment  was  numbered,  with 
corresponding  numbers  placed 
It  the  spot  each  new  machine 
was  to  occupy  in  the  new  build¬ 
ing. 

^e  modern  Bedford  limestone 
building  was  designed  by  Lock- 
wood-Greene  Engineers,  Inc.,  of 
New  York,  with  the  assistance 
ol  Joseph  H.  Kolbrook,  Louis¬ 
ville  architect. 

Planned  Prior  to  1941 
The  new  building  flrst  was 
plinned  prior  to  1941,  but  be¬ 
muse  of  wartime  construction 
^  not  begun  until  five  years 
liter.  It  was  scheduled  for  com¬ 
pletion  in  18  months,  but  ma- 
leriil  shortages  often  delayed 
*i>d  sometimes  halted  work. 

Barry  Bingham,  president  of 
^  Courier-Journal  and  the 
^ttiiviile  Times,  emphasized 
®il  the  structure  was  built  "not 


some- 
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set  at 
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r  may 
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Home  of  the  Courier-Journal  and  Louieville  Times 
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U.  S.  Mission  to  Paris  Aims 
To  Fight  for  Press  Freedom 


Action  by  CouncU  at  Geneva  “"SiS'pSfe  '“m: 

CaUed  'Thoroughly  Disappointing' 

US  by  the  conference,  and  pass 

THE  next  battle  for  world  free-  the  course  of  this  session  with  the  product  of  our  work  along 
dom  of  information  will  be  respect  to  this  vital  subject  has  proudly  to  the  General  Assem- 
frought  in  Paris — in  the  General  been  thoroughly  disappointing  bly.  In  anticipation,  we  spent 

Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  to  my  Delegation.  We  came  days  in  consultation  with  our 

which  convenes  Sept.  21.  here  prepared  to  contribute  con-  colleagues  in  the  French  and 

Before  departing  for  Europe  structively,  and  with  malice  to-  United  Kingdom  Delegations 

this  week,  the  United  States  Mis-  ward  none,  to  a  discussion  of  with  a  view  to  harmonizing  the 

sion  to  the  UN  served  notice  the  final  act  of  the  conference  three  conventions  which  had 
it  would  strive  for  “the  best  con-  on  freedom  of  information.  Al-  emerged  from  the  conference  on 
ventions  which  the  composite  in-  ready,  54  nations  had  met  in  freedom  of  information  and  the 
telligence  of  those  present  can  formal  conference  under  United  press,  and  which  had  been  spon- 
create.”  Nations  auspices,  and  after  full  sored  by  the  United  Kingdom, 

The  American  position  was  discussion  had  adopted  three  France,  and  the  United  States, 
made  clear  in  a  press  release  conventions  and  various  reso-  respectively.  We  thus  hoped  to 
of  the  text  of  a  statement  which  lutions  on  this  subject.  make  the  work  of  the  Council 

Willard  Thorp,  Assistant  Secre-  “We  had  hoped  that  the  Coun-  easier,  to  facilitate  action, 
tary  of  State  for  Economic  Af-  cil  might  be  able  to  consider  “And  what  did  we  find?  We 


Willard  Thorp,  Assistant  Secre-  “We  had  hoped  that  the  Coun-  easier,  to  facilitate  action, 
tary  of  State  for  Economic  Af-  cil  might  be  able  to  consider  “And  what  did  we  find?  We 

fairs,  delivered  at  a  plenary  ses- _ _ 

sion  of  the  Economic  and  Social 

Council  in  Geneva  last  Aug.  27.  I  W\  •!  Wf  Jkf  f> 

KSii* ®  Idle  Uatly  Uses  New  rtocess; 

Thorp's  statement  pointed  up  _  ^ 

‘First  Cost  Put  at  $100,000 

tmued  from  the  first  sessions  '  ' 

of  the  UN  Subcommission  on  ^  j  * 

Fredom  of  Information  and  the  NEW  HAVEN,  Conn.— The  Yale  master  copy  is  composed  for 
Press  at  Lake  Success  in  1947  Daily  News,  oldest  college  reproduction.  The  first  step, 
through  the  Conference  at  Ge-  daily  newspaper  in  the  country,  then,  is  copying  the  stories: 
neva  last  March,  and  down  to  appeared  on  the  campus  this  every  line  of  each  story  must 
the  Council  sessions  at  Geneva  week  in  new  type  dress  through  be  Vari-Typed  twice  in  order  to 
last  month  ihe  use  of  a  completely  new  produce  a  fiush  right-hand  mar- 

II  c  •  n  II  j  D  I  printing  process — a  combination  gin.  Approximately  700  - 1,000 

U*  O.  \jainS  noU6G  Dack  VarS-'ISn-kO  nroppos  u/ntvic  nf  r»nr»v  n^r  hniir 


last  month  ihe  use  of  a  completely  new  produce  a  fiush  right-hand  mar- 

II  «  r*  •  D  II  j  p  u  printing  process — a  combination  gin.  Approximately  700  - 1,000 

u.  b.  ^ama  Rolled  Back  Vari-Type  photo  offset  process,  words  of  finished  copy  per  hour 

Much  of  the  work  achieved  at  The  combination  developed  as  can  be  produced  by  each  Vari- 
Lake  Success  was  revised  at  the  the  result  of  the  experiences  of  Typer. 

Geneva  conference  and  now  a  publishers  in  the  Chicago  strike.  When  a  page  of  copy  Is  corn- 
large  part  of  the  gains  made  The  News,  in  previous  years,  piete  it  is  “pasted-up”  by  the 
there  by  freedom-loving  coun-  w^  printed  by  a  local  job  composition  supervisor  who 
*u*^/-<”**  been  rolled  back  by  printing  house.  While  the  new  takes  the  strips  of  printing  pro- 
the  Council  actions  of  opposing  operation  entailed  purchase  and  Huced  bv  the  Vari-Tvner  and 
t  /-  installation  of  about  $22,000  pastes  them  on  a  “dummy”  or 

The  concern  of  my  Govern-  worth  of  equipment,  the  editors  model  oake  When  errors  have 

ment  ”  Thorp  declar^,  “is  first  said  they  expect  the  improve-  Clen  corrected  and  the  stories 

ments  to  justify  the  expense,  gj-g  ^he  proper  length,  the  page 
right  of  all  people  to  know  wl^t  The  cost,  it  is  expected,  will  be  jg  ready  for  photographing. 

IS  going  on  everywhere  on  the  amortized  over  a  period  of  from  ^  „ 

globe.  We  hope  that  this  right  seven  to  ten  years.  .  third  step,  photographing, 

will  eventually  be  guaranteed  on  Samuel  S.  Walker,  Jr.,  of  New  ' 

a  worldwide  basis — not  only  to  York  City,  chairman  of  the  graving  proems.  The  photo- 
the  American  people  and  to  the  News,  sees  four  immediate  ad- 

people  of  the  great  metropolitan  vantages  in  the  new  process.  ®  zinc  plate  for  15  to  20 

powers,  such  as  the  United  King-  He  explained  that  the  paper 
dorn  and  France,  but  also  to  co-  will  carry  more  photographs; 

lonial  and  other  dependent  areas  the  advertising  and  copy  ratio  the  fifth  st^  is  accompl^h^  by 
and  to  the  people  now  subject  will  be  adjusted  through  larger  mhing  and  immersing  it  in 
to  blackout  by  censorship  and  issues  — the  News  has  been  water. 

complete  state  control.  eight  pages;  new  make-up  styles  The  process  is  completed  in 

“We  want  to  open  to  all  of  will  be  utilized;  and.  Walker  the  offset  press.  With  three 
them  new  windows  into  the  says  the  News  will  become  cylinders  in  the  press,  the  plate 
world.  It  is  toward  this  end  that  Yale's  “practical  school  of  jour-  cylinder  leaves  its  impressions 
my  Government  will  continue  nalism”  because  the  students  on  a  rubber  blanket  cylinder 
to  strive,  and  no  obstruction,  no  will  have  a  hand  in  every  which  in  turn  impresses  the 
procedural  devices,  no  filibust-  phase  of  the  operation.  paper.  The  press  can  print  a 

ers,  will  deter  us  from  our  The  News  has  hir^  seven  maximum  of  7,600  News  pages 
course.”  full-time  operators  to  handle  per  hour  and  the  entire  printing. 

Opening  his  attack  on  those  the  mechanical  duties.  The  per-  plate-making  and  composition 
whose  goal  “seems  to  be  to  make  sonnel  includes:  three  Vari-  process  takes  about  nine  hours, 
certain  that  ^ese  conventions  Typists,  a  composition  super-  “The  cost  of  establishing  a 
Should  never  become  a  part  of  visor,  an  advertising  layout  su-  paper  the  size  of  the  News  by 
international  law,  Thorp  de-  pervisor,  a  combination  photog-  the  old  techniques  is  currently 
coiwider  this  rapher  and  plate  maker  and  a  in  the  vicinity  of  $100,000,”  ac- 
( ireedom  of  information )  to  be  pressman.  In  addition,  several  cording  to  Vance  Van  Dine, 
a  subject  of  fundamental  im-  students  will  be  needed  for  in-  business  manager  of  the  paper, 
portance  to  the  cause  of  peace  serting  and  folding  the  papers.  He  says,  “We  hope  to  demon- 
?  **'f®rn3wonal  understand-  Physically,  this  new  systenn  re-  strate  that  these  new  techno- 
^  ...  quires  six  distinct  operations,  logical  developments  will  make 

His  statement  summarized  the  jhis  “self-justifying”  Vari-Typer  it  possible  to  start  a  newspaper 
Louncil  action,  from  the  Am-  employs  a  keyboard  similar  to  with  a  far  smaller  capital  in- 
encan  viewpoint,  as  follows:  that  of  an  ordinary  typewriter,  vestment  than  was  hitherto 

“The  record  of  the  Council  in  and  it  is  a  machine  on  which  thought  feasible.” 


were  confronted  for  weeks  with 
ill-founded  and  vicious  attacks 
on  the  part  of  certain  delega¬ 
tions  which  accused  my  Delega¬ 
tion,  my  Government,  individual 
Americans  and  the  newspapers 
and  radio  of  my  country  of  ir¬ 
responsible  and  malicious  ac¬ 
tions  designed  to  provoke  an¬ 
other  war.  We  were  met  with 
time-consuming  and  obstruction¬ 
ist  tactics  apparently  designed  to 
make  it  impossible  for  this 
Council,  within  the  possible 
limits  of  time  available  to  it,  to 
reach  any  useful  conclusions  re¬ 
garding  the  final  act  of  the  con¬ 
ference  on  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion.  We  had  to  listen  for  end¬ 
less,  weary  hours  to  the  pro¬ 
cedural  arguments  which  had 
little  or  no  bearing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  hand.  Amendments  in¬ 
troduced  at  one  point  in  the 
documents  and  decisively  de 
feated  were  introduced  time  and 
again  at  subsequent  points. 

Substance  Unchanged 

“The  Delegations  of  France 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  to¬ 
gether  with  my  own  Delegation, 
were  accused  of  trying  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  new  convention  for  the 
convention  on  the  gathering  and 
international  transmission  of 
news,  even  though  anyone  who 
studied  the  joint  Anglo-French- 
American  amendments  carefully 
could  see  that  they  were  de¬ 
signed  to  clarify  and  not  to 
change  the  substance  of  the  mat 
ter,  as  I  shall  illustrate  later  in 
my  remarks.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  im{fortant  to  note  that  this 
opposition  was  the  opposition  of 
three  governments  which  had 
pursued  similar  tactics  at  the 
conference  on  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  itself,  and  which  at 
the  conference  had  voted  against 
every  one  of  the  conventions. 
Consequently,  their  professions 
of  support  for  and  concern 
about  these  original  drafts  can 
only  be  characterized  as  faces 
designed  to  conceal  their  real 
position.  They  themselves  pro¬ 
posed  numerous  amendments 
which  certainly  were  directed  at 
the  substance  of  the  conventions. 

Attempts  at  Sabotage 

“These  opposing  countries  not 
only  have  given  no  signs  that 
there  Is  any  possibility  that  the 
conventions  ever  may  come  into 
force  in  their  own  countries 
but  they  appear  to  be  directing 
their  efforts  to  preventing  their 
being  carefully  considered  by 
other  countries  which  do  have 
a  real  interest.  In  fact,  the  goal 
seems  to  be  to  make  certain 
that  these  conventions  should 
never  become  a  part  of  inter 
national  law. 

What  we  have  witnessed 
here  during  recent  weeks  was 
an  extraordinary  illustration  of 
an  attempt  at  sabotage  whid 
also  proved  at  least  partially 
successful  in  preventing  the 
Council  from  exercising  and  ex 
pressing  its  considered  judf 
ment  on  these  subjects. 

“The  desire  of  the  great  ma 
jority  of  nations  here  repre 
sented  is  clear,  and  my  GovOT- 
ment  is  confident  that  the  will 
of  the  majority  will  be  effect^ 
ively  and  clearly  expressed  a' 
the  General  Assembly. 

“The  United  States  Delegation 
has  stated  on  several  occasions 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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CARTOONISTS  WARM  UP  THEIR  PENS  AS  CAMPAIGN  GETS  UNDER  WAY 


A-A  ALL  ON 
TH£  SAM£ 


A  SOUTHERN  VIEW 


BAD  FOR  THE  WAISTLINE 


HARRY'S  LAST  STAND 

Holland,  Chicago  Tribune 


Chase,  New  Orleans  States 


Milians,  White  Plains  (X.  Y.)  Reporter  Dispatch 


Newsmen  Give  Warren 
Preferential  Treatment 


By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON  —  The  prospect 

of  a  news-producing  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  the  first  time  within 
the  memory  of  the  current  crop 
of  Washington  correspondents 
has  prompted  a  greater  number 
of  them  to  plan  to  accompany 
the  Warren  campaign  train  at 
various  points  than  plan  to  join 
the  Dewey  entourage. 

There  are  several  reasons  for 
this  decision.  For  one,  Gov. 
Earl  Warren  of  California,  the 
Republican  vicepresidential 
hopeful,  is  the  first  newcomer 
in  top  rank  national  politics  in 
many  years.  His  personality, 
which  includes  a  complete  con- 
Sdence  in  newspapermen  and 
therefore  eliminates  political 
doubletalk  and  hyper-cautious 
statements  and  answers  at  press 
conferences  made  him  a  polit¬ 
ical  writer’s  dream  at  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  convention  and  they 
are  looking  for  “more  of  same.’’ 

Governor  Dewey  has  been  in 
the  public  eye  for  so  many  years 
(including  the  1944  race  for  the 
Presidency),  that  newsmen  can 
«pect  little  novelty  in  his  cur¬ 
rent  campaign,  slim  likelihood 
of  real  good  copy.  His  didactic 
t^s  in  the  1944  vote  drive 
amply  left  the  copy-seekers 
cold.  Most  correspondents  here 
expect  he  will  defeat  President 
munan. 

There  probably  is  a  much 
more  practical  reason  for  the 
newsmen’s  interest  in  Warren; 
Dewey  has  promised,  if  elected, 
to  give  the  vicepresident  added 
duties,  combining  administra¬ 
tive  functions  with  the  more 
prosaic  chore  of  gavel-rapping 
®d  ruling  on  points  of  order 
in  the  Senate.  Effort  will  be 
Bede  during  the  campaign  to 
•ppraise  Warren  in  terms  of 
»het  may  be  expected  from  the 
•dministrative  agencies  he’ll 
«¥er-boss,  if  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity. 


It  is  in  that  role  that  Warren 
shapes  up  as  a  news  source. 
Vicepresidents  in  the  past  have 
led  a  cloistered  existence  in 
Washington.  They  had  no  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  the  bureaus 
and  agencies,  and  they  de- 
termini  no  policies.  Senator 
Alben  Barkley  of  Kentucky, 
Democratic  nominee  for  that 
job,  evaluates  the  position  with 
this  comment:  “A  father  once 
said;  ‘One  of  my  sons  is  Vice- 
president  of  the  United  States, 
and  my  other  son  also  has  dis¬ 
appeared  from  sight.’  ’ 

If  Warren  becomes  Vicepresi¬ 
dent  under  the  arrangement 
Dewey  has  suggested,  his  press 
conferences  probably  would  be 
at  least  as  numerous  as  those  at 
the  White  House,  and  they  could 
be  even  more  news-productive. 

That  probably  is  the  reason 
more  correspondents  will  be 
following  him  in  the  next  six 
weeks  than  will  be  paying  at¬ 
tention  to  the  man  who  heads 
his  ticket. 

Warren  Train  Starts; 

19  Reporters  Aboard* 
SACRAMIENTO,  Calif.  —  Nine¬ 
teen  correspondents  had  reser¬ 
vations  on  the  Warren  campaign 
train  at  the  takeoff  and  a  dozen 
more  will  join  at  various  points, 
Anthony  F.  Moitoret  of  the 
press  staff  reported. 

The  32  specific  reservations 
include  John  Duncan  Miller  of 
the  London  (Eng.)  Times. 

Others  with  takeoff  reserva¬ 
tions  were  Bill  Knighton,  Bal¬ 
timore  (Md.)  Sun;  Harold  N. 
Graves,  Jr.,  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin; 
Earl  C.  Behrens,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle;  Royal  W.  Jimerson, 
San  Francisco  Examiner;  Ches¬ 
ter  Hanson,  Los  Angeles  Times; 
Frank  Holeman,  New  York 
News;  Barney  Livingston,  Asso¬ 


ciated  Press;  Clarence  Hamm, 
AP  photographer;  Jack  Steele, 
New  York  Herald-Tribune;  Herb 
Orrlss,  Santa  Barbara  ( Calif. ) 
News  Press;  Carl  Greenberg. 
Los  Angeles  Examiner;  L.  E. 
Davies,  New  York  Times; 
Charles  L.  Deggs,  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une;  Sidney  Shalett,  Saturday 
Evening  Post;  Jim  Bell,  Time; 
Seymour  Korman,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  Pat  Munroe,  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Journal  and  San  Diego 
Journal,  and  Mary  Ellen  Leary, 
San  Francisco  News.  Miss 
Leary  will  cover  the  trip  for 
other  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers. 

Joining  the  train  at  various 
points  in  the  Far  West  will  be 
Willard  Hatch,  United  Press; 
Joe  Howell,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Trib¬ 
une;  Allen  Duckworth,  Dallas 
News;  Ken  Miller,  of  Tulsa’s 
KVOO;  Robert  Kennedy,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times;  Jean  Douglas, 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  and  J.  A. 
Guthrie,  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun. 

Two  representatives  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  will 
board  the  train  in  Indiana.  The 
group  will  be  joined  by  Warren 
Francis,  Los  Angeles  Times,  and 
A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  Buffalo  (N. 
Y. )  Evening  News,  at  Detroit; 
by  George  H.  Hall.  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch,  at  Buffalo,  and 
by  Paul  R.  Leach,  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  at  Chicago. 

■ 

Thanks.  Governor, 

But  It's  Milking  Time 

HOUSTON,  Tex. — Declining  an 

invitation  to  visit  Governor 
Dewey’s  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  farm 
and  talk  shop.  Lean  Hale.  Hous¬ 
ton  Post  farm  editor,  expressed 
his  regrets: 

“There’s  a  county  sheep-dip¬ 
ping  scheduled  out  at  Tomball 
on  the  18th  and  I  couldn’t  miss 
that. 

“Then  on  the  19th  I’ve  got  to 
interview  an  old  lady  who  raises 
red  hogs  up  at  Dime  Box  in  Lee 
County,  and  I  might  not  make 
it  back  in  time. 

“But  thanks  for  your  tele¬ 
gram.  It  was  the  longest  one  I 
ever  got.  It’s  also  the  first  time 
I  ever  heard  from  a  Republi¬ 
can.” 


'Jiggs'  Denies 
Wall  Street 
Tipster  Role 

A  Manhattan  stock  market 
forecaster  earned  $39,000  last 
year  by  peddling  Wall  Street 
tips  he  claimed  he  had  decoded 
from  a  comic  strip. 

For  32  years — until  the  New 
York  State  Attorney  General 
ordered  him  this  week  to  stop, — 
Frederick  Goldsmith  had  sold 
his  market  newsletter  for  as 
much  as  $25  a  copy.  At  least 
half  his  information,  he  ad¬ 
mitted,  came  from  “Bringing  Up 
Father.”  It  had  been  planted 
there — in  code — by  Financial 
District  insiders,  he  said. 

For  instance,  on  June  15, 
Jiggs  commented:  “The  inter¬ 
missions  are  the  only  good  thing 
about  this  show.”  This.  Gold¬ 
smith  interpreted  as  Mission 
Oil  and  he  told  his  clients  to 
buy  up  that  stock.  Two  days 
later.  Mission  Oil  soared  to  its 
high  for  the  year. 

From  his  California  home, 
McManus  filed  an  affidavit  that 
his  strips,  prepared  nine  weeks 
in  advance,  “contain  no  infor¬ 
mation  and  have  no  connection 
with  any  stock  market  code.” 

No  Censorship 
Needed:  Dewey 

Radio  and  the  press  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  “need  no  censorship  and 
can  be  trusted  to  guide  them¬ 
selves  by  the  canons  of  public 
interest  and  good  taste,”  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  said  this 
week  over  WMGM  ( formerly 
WHN),  New  York. 

‘The  directors  of  WHN  have 
shown.  like  American  editors 
g^erally,  that  they  need  no 
censorship  and  can  be  trusted 
to  guide  themeelves  by  the  can¬ 
ons  of  public  interest  and  good 
taste  and  I  congratulate  them 
on  their  fine  contribution  to  our 
community  life,”  the  Governor 
declared. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Retailers  Now  Planners 
W ithNewspaper  s’  Help 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

EVERY  RETAILER  ha^  a  plan 

of  some  sort  in  his  advertis¬ 
ing  strategy,  involving  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  of  inspiration 
and  intuition. 

But,  if  some  crystal-ball-gaz¬ 
ers  have  had  notable  success, 
they  are  in  a  distinct  and  mi¬ 
croscopic  minority. 

In  Madison.  Wis.,  this  minority 
is  nearing  the  vanishing  point. 
There  Ad  Director  Louis  Hein- 
del  and  his  staff  have  developed 
a  retail  clientele  as  plan-con¬ 
scious  as  any  in  the  land. 

Potentials  Studied 

Heindel’s  own  plan  —  which 
in  large  measure  parallels  the 
program  of  the  Retail  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising — is 
to  cause  the  retailer  to  think  in 
terms  of  sales  potentials. 

To  that  end  the  retail  staff  of 
NAS  ( Newspaper  Advertising 
Service — sales  organization  for 
the  Capital  Times  and  State 
J'ournal)  prepares  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  space  customer  a  data 
worksheet.  This  table  provides 
not  only  a  record  of  percentage 
of  annual  sales  made  in  each 
month,  but  also  similar  percent¬ 
ages  for  each  department  of  the 
store.  Advertising  budgets  are 
so  devised  that  promotional  pres¬ 
sure  follows  the  Ikies  pattern, 
thus  capitalizing  on  the  highest 
sales  potentials  in  any  given  pe¬ 
ri^. 

To  do  this,  the  newspapers 
require  sales  figures.  Many  re¬ 
tailers,  naturally,  guard  these 
figures  closely,  but  in  Madison 
most  of  them  have  been  per¬ 
suaded  that  their  best  interests 
are  served  by  sharing  this  in¬ 
formation  with  the  newspapers, 
fin  fact.  NAS  has  been  known 
to  turn  down  space  customers 
who  refuse  to  cooperate.) 

With  the  basic  data  in  hand. 
NAS  helps  the  retailer  with  his 
ad  schedules  according  to  an 
eight-step  procedure: 

1.  How  big  is  the  month? — 
For  each  department,  commod¬ 
ity  group,  item  or  service:  sales 
in  units:  average  prices;  sales 
in  dollars.  The  latter  figure  is 
divided  by  the  previous  year’s 
vo'ume,  showing  the  month’s 
importance  in  the  annual  total. 
The  percentage  contributed  by 
each  department  to  the  month's 
total  is  arrived  at  similarly. 

2.  What  is  the  month’s 
planned  sales  goal?  —  Consider¬ 
ing  stock  on  hand,  prices,  added 
departments,  unusual  conditions, 
etc.,  the  retailer  plans:  sales  in 
units:  average  prices;  sales  in 
dollars. 

A  and  B  Budgets 

3.  What  percentage  of  sales 
should  be  invested  in  advertis¬ 
ing? — This  is  determined  by  the 
retailer  according  to  his  line  of 
business,  age  of  store,  competi¬ 
tion,  store  size,  location,  experi¬ 
ence,  etc. 

4.  What  is  the  month’s  total 
advertising  space  budget? — The 
retailer  multiplies  sales  goal  by 
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the  percentage  figure  (3)  to  get 
the  total  budget.  This  is  broken 
down  into  radio,  direct  mail  and 
miscellaneous  costs,  which  are 
in  turn  subtracted  from  the  total 
budget  to  arrive  at  the  newspa¬ 
per  budget.  An  A  budget  (90% 
more  or  less )  is  assigned  to  reg¬ 
ular  promotion,  a  B  budget  for 
special  promotion  of  "hot”  items 
or  departments. 

5.  What  departments  offer  the 
best  sales  opportunities? — Divide 
total  sales  goal  into  the  individ- 
ul  figures  for  various  depart¬ 
ments,  to  get  percentage  of  the 
budget  for  each.  Then  select 
some  best-sellers  for  feature  po¬ 
sition  in  the  month’s  advertising. 

6.  How  should  space  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  items?— Space  is 
allotted  from  the  A  budget  in  di¬ 
rect  proportion  to  the  depart¬ 
ment's  sales  goal. 

7.  What  prices  should  be  fea¬ 
tured? — Determine  for  each  item 
the  prices  most  likely  to  at¬ 
tract  the  greatest  number  of 
customers  to  the  particular  store, 
according  to  its  type  of  clien¬ 
tele  (high,  average,  or  low  in¬ 
come). 

8.  How  should  space  be  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  month? — 
Selling  opportunities  available 
in  particular  weeks  will  be  the 
deciding  factors  (special  events, 
weather,  etc.).  But,  space  should 
be  distributed  with  the  objective 
of  getting  at  least  once-a-week 
representation  in  the  newspaper. 

As  a  final  step,  the  advertiser 
is  advised,  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  to  show  the  actual  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  period  in  relation  to 
the  goals,  as  a  guide  to  future 
planning. 

How  well  this  down  to-earth, 
step-by-step  planning  has  helped 
Madison's  retailers  can  be  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  case  of  Erwin 
Spoo.  head  of  Spoo  &  Sons, 
men’s  furnishings. 

A  successful  and  progressive 
enterprise  ( 1943 — $176,657  sales; 
1947 — $338,389),  this  small  shop 
had  not  yet  realized  the  full  pos¬ 
sibilities.  and  Spoo  knew  it. 

Schedule  Revised 

W’ith  the  cooperation  of  the 
daily  newspapers.  Spoo  took  a 
close  look  at  his  advertising 
practices  six  months  ago.  In  line 
with  NAS’s  eight-point  pro¬ 
gram,  he  started  by  studying  a 
national  buying  pattern  and  ap¬ 
plying  it  locally  where  feasible. 
He  noted  that  month-by-month 
sales  patterns  fluctuated  only 
within  very  narrow  limits  from 
year  to  year. 

In  his  own  area,  he  found, 
sales  in  his  clothing  lines  fol¬ 
lowed  a  similar  pattern. 

He  found,  moreover,  that  his 
advertising  pressure  in  general, 
had  been  applied  judiciously — 
but  there  were  important  devia¬ 
tions. 

Not  only  for  the  whole  store 
but  for  each  of  its  items,  he 
stacked  up  sales  against  his  ad¬ 
vertising  program  in  1947.  He 


Ads  Allowable 

Proposed  regulations  of  the 
Munitions  Board  make  normal 
advertising  expenses  a  neces¬ 
sary  cost  of  doing  business. 
Defense  contractors  would  be 
permitted  to  allocate  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  expenses 
between  their  military,  or  re- 
negotiable,  business  and 
civilian  business.  Subcontrac¬ 
tors  may  allocate  product  ad¬ 
vertising  expenses. 

A  draft  of  the  regulations  is 
being  circuloted  to  industry 
for  comment  and  any  sug¬ 
gestions. 


discovered  such  facts  as  these: 
In  March,  felt  hats,  which  ac¬ 
counted  for  9.7 7r  of  sales,  got 
36%  of  the  ad  budget,  while 
wool  suits,  which  brought  33% 
of  the  business,  were  not  adver¬ 
tised  at  all. 

Obviously.  Spoo  &  Son,  though 
a  successful  advertiser,  needed 
some  planning.  Erwin  Spoo  ap¬ 
plied  the  daily  newspapers’  for¬ 
mula.  using  NAS’s  carefully-pre¬ 
pared  charts  and  tables. 

After  revision,  Spoo’s  budget 
was  so  arranged  that  advertised 
departments  were  accounting 
for  95.4%  of  the  planned  sales 
goal.  And  actual  sales  figures 
now  total  as  high  as  96%  of  the 
goal,  which  is  generally  placed 
some  10 '^r  over  sales  of  the  same 
periods  last  year. 

Variety  Chains 

MORE  EVIDENCE  is  at  hand  to 

support  the  venture  into  the 
chain-store  field  by  the  Ad  Bu¬ 
reau’s  Retail  Division.  Harvard 
University’s  latest  annual  study 
under  the  unwieldly  but  proper¬ 
ly  academic  title  “Expenses  and 
Profits  of  Limited  Price  Variety 
Stores  in  1947,”  by  Milton  P. 
Brown,  has  been  released. 

Reporting  for  15  leading  va¬ 
riety  chains  with  2,372  stores, 
Brown’s  tables  show  a  very 
modest  advertising  expenditure 
of  one-half  of  1%,  for  a  total  of 
$4,600,000  out  of  close  to  a  bil¬ 
lion  in  sales.  It  is  better  than 
the  1932  record  for  the  same 
chains — two-tenths  of  1%,  or 
$650,000. 

But  suppose  that  percentage 
were  brought  up  to  the  depart 
ment  stores’  present  budget  of 
2.5%  to  «%.  At  that  rate  these 
15  chains  would  be  spending 
well  over  $25,000,000  in  adver¬ 
tising,  a  tidy  pot  o’  gold  to 
shoot  at. 

By  their  nature,  these  variety 
stores  may  not  be  in  a  position 
to  match  department  store  ex¬ 
penditures  for  advertising,  but 
there  is  obvious  room  for  im¬ 
provement. 

Sweet  Talk 

NEW  ENGLAND  Confectionery 

Co.  will  start  on  Sept.  19  the 
largest  campaign  in  its  100-year 
history. 

Featuring  the  Bolster  candy 
bar,  the  campaign  will  introduce 
a  color  comic  strip  ‘“The 
Bolsters”  in  40  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  in  39  major  markets. 


Kaiser-Frazer 
To  Separate 
Ad  Campaigns 

Chicago  —  Kaiser-Frazer  is 
changing  its  advertising  policy 
this  Fall  to  provide  for  separate 
ad  campaigns  for  the  Kaiser  and 
Frazer  lines  of  motor  cars,  it 
was  announced  here  this  week 
by  Morris  F.  Swaney,  Inc., 
agency  handling  the  account. 

First  of  the  new  campaigns 
will  be  launched  Sept.  20,  fea¬ 
turing  the  announcement  of 
Kaiser’s  1949  models.  On  that 
day,  daily  newspapers  in  more 
than  1,000  cities  and  2,000  week¬ 
lies  will  carry  the  announcement 
copy,  many  in  full  page  sizes. 

Newspapers  will  play  a  major 
role  in  the  Kaiser  campaign,  ac¬ 
cording  to  H.  M.  Swartwood, 
Kaiser-Frazer  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  “’The  newspaper  list,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  country, 
will  put  its  weight  behind  the 
Kaiser  car  itself,”  he  said, 
“while  national  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  w'ill  spotlight  the 
Kaiser  engineering  and  produc¬ 
tion  story.” 

All  of  the  more  than  4,000 
Kaiser  dealers,  now  the  fourth 
largest  automobile  dealer  group 
in  America,  have  been  provided 
with  complete  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  material.  A  special  news¬ 
paper  campaign  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  aid  dealers  in  moving 
used  cars.  These  ads  will  fea¬ 
ture  the  “Trophy  Used  Car 
Merchandising  Plan.” 

Gibson  Distillates 

GIBSON  Distilling  Co.,  whose 

products  up  to  a  few  months 
ago  were  off  the  market  because 
of  the  war.  is  now  preparing 
again  to  market  its  products  on 
a  national  scale.  Also  in  prep¬ 
aration  is  a  new  ad  campaign 
described  as  "the  greatest  ever 
attempted  by  a  distilling  com¬ 
pany  comparable  to  Gibson.” 

Gibson  ads  of  1.200.  800,  700, 
and  400  lines  will  appear  at 
least  once  a  week,  in  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  newspapers,  in 
cities  of  25,000  or  more. 

Supporting  the  newspaper 
drive  will  be  national  magazine, 
tr-ade  paper  and  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising. 

Grey  Advertising  Co.  handles 
the  account. 

Focus  for  Depth 

INTENSIVE  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns  “in  depth”  will  start 
this  month  on  DeJur-Amsco 
Corp.’s  new  8mm.  movie  camera. 

Featuring  a  fade-in-fade-out 
device  new  to  the  8mm.  field, 
the  camera  will  be  distributed 
to  dealers  first  in  New  York. 
New  Jersey,  Philadelphia  and 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Distribution 
will  progress  to  the  west  coast, 
then  to  the  Middle  West,  and  on 
to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Ads  start  Sept.  19,  with  a  500- 
line  introduction.  The  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  East  will  continue 
through  October,  with  ads  run¬ 
ning  as  large  as  full-page,  the 
latter  listing  local  dealers.  Along 
with  this  drive,  dealers  will  also 
push  DeJur’s  movie  projectors. 

Reiss  Advertising  handles  the 
account. 
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— ^  Stiidu  in  C^ontrasti 


Yesterday’s  H.3rd  Now 
Mr.  Broun,  Columnist 


Broun 


By  James  L  Collings 

HEYWOOD  HALE  BROUN  was 

curled  up  in  an  easy  chair  in 
his  antique  -  crammed,  curio- 
crammed.  p  i  c  - 
ture  -  crammed, 
book  -  crammed 
apartment  that 
overlooks  the 
East  River  in 
Manhattan. 

He  sprawls 
thus,  with  back 
shaped  like  a 
question  mark 
and  legs  drawn 
up  against  his 
slender  body  as 
though  he  were 
suffering  from 
an  attack  of  indigestion. 

Preferred  Teaching 

The  30-year-old  Sports  col¬ 
umnist  and  sportswriter  for  the 
Neu)  York  Star  (the  reborn  PM) 
looked  out  at  the  river  and  said; 

“I  didn't  much  care  to  go  into 
the  newspaper  business  because 
my  father  made  such  a  success 
of  it.  I  wanted  to  be  a  teacher 
instead  and  probably  would 
have  become  one  if  the  war 
hadn’t  come  along  to  unsettle 
my  plans.” 

Heywood  H.’s  father,  of 
course,  was  the  crusading,  fluid- 
penned  Heywood  Broun,  nation¬ 
ally-known  columnist  who  be¬ 
gan  his  never-dying  love  for  the 
profession  at  space  rates  on  the 
old  Morning  Telegraph  after 
leaving  Harvard. 

In  many  other  ways,  too,  son 
differs  from  father. 

H.3rd,  as  the  elder  Broun 
called  his  only  son  in  his  col¬ 
umns  pertaining  to  family  life 
and  child  rearing,  is  a  soft- 
spoken  guy  with  a  reddish  mus¬ 
tache.  pale  blue  eyes  and  a  fox¬ 
like  face. 

He  wears  his  sparse  blond 
hair  and  quiet  clothes  much 
more  neatly  than  did  his  father. 

The  shaggy-haired  father  had 
an  encyclopedic  physique  com¬ 
pared  to  his  son's  digest  size. 
He  weighed  275,  and  hated  to 
admit  it;  H.3rd  is  only  155. 

No  Bubble  Buster 

And  in  writing  style — well, 
it's  difficult  to  judge;  at  this 
point  in  the  younger  Broun’s 
career.  He  hasn’t  had  a  chance 
yet  to  burst  the  public-life  bub¬ 
bles  his  father  did  in  that  subtle, 
thoughtful,  bombastic,  dogmatic 
way  of  his.  Probably  he  never 
will  have  his  father’s  style  and 
approach  and  philosophy,  and  if 
he  doesn’t  it  will  better  suit 
his  temperament. 

For  the  modest,  self-effacing 
H.3rd  doesn’t  appear  to  have  the 
mental  makeup  necessary  to  be 
a  fire-eater,  a  cause-pusher,  a 
journalist  with  words  shaped 
like  a  hammer  that  are  ready 
and  eager  to  come  crashing 
down  bango  on  someone’s  head. 

This  is  evident  in  the  thrice- 


weekly  column  he  does  for  the 
Star.  The  style  is  simple  and 
friendly  but  not  intimate.'  His 
measured,  mild  tactics  are  un¬ 
usual  in  New  York  sportswriters, 
who  often  as  not  take  the  hide 
off  managers  and  players  alike 
as  vehemently  as  Joe  DiMaggio 
rips  the  hide  off  a  ball. 

Heywood  Hale  (Woodie) 
Broun  has  an  answer  for  his 
cautious  working  methods: 

"I  have  no  beliefs  as  a  col¬ 
umnist.”  he  says.  ‘Tve  just 
started  and  I’m  green  at  it.  I 
don’t  know  what  kind  of  a  col¬ 
umnist  I’ll  be.” 

Dislikes  Shop  Talk 

“But.”  he  continued,  “I  don’t 
think  sportswriters  should  write 
shop  talk  in  their  stories  or  col¬ 
umns.  The  readers  don’t  care 
whether  the  management  does 
or  does  not  serve  sandwiches  to 
the  men  in  the  press  box.  They, 
as  fans,  think  you’re  lucky 
enough  just  to  be  there.” 

Woodie,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
from  Swarthmore,  joined  PM 
in  1940,  after  graduation,  took 
four  years,  four  months  and  14 
days  out  to  serve  in  the  Army, 
then  returned  to  the  paper  in 
May,  1946. 

He  has  always  been  in  the 
sports  department;  starting  first 
as  a  general  utility  hand  and, 
quickly  enough,  jumping  to  the 
cream  position  in  the  depart¬ 
ment — that  of  columnist. 

“It  (sports)  was  just  some¬ 
thing  I  knew  something  about,” 
he  explained.  (He  had  been 
sports  editor  of  his  college 
paper.) 

The  dying  Dodgers  are  his 
regular  assignment  now. 

He  went  on  walking,  catlike, 
up  and  down  the  cluttered  one- 
room  layout.  As  he  did  so,  one 
imagined  his  father:  He  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  covered  the 
room  in  one  crashing  stride. 

Curled  up  again,  he  spoke  of 
his  father: 

“Dad  thought  the  newspaper, 
business  was  the  only  business 
in  the  world,  and  he  wanted  me 
in  it.  I  got  an  introduction 
when  I  was  about  20.  He  owned 
a  weekly  in  Stamford,  Conn., 
which  was  called  Broun’s  Nut¬ 
meg  and  was  probably  the  freest 
press  in  America. 

No  Formula  Received 

“I  don’t  know  what  else  to 
tell  you  about  our  relationship,” 
he  continued.  “If  he  had  given 
me  any  deathless  advice  about 
the  business.  I’d  be  glad  to  pass 
it  on.  But  he  didn’t. 

“He  wanted  me  to  quit  college 
after  two  years.  He  said  all 
you  could  learn  in  that  time 
was  how  to  use  the  reference 
library  and  when  you  learned 
that  you  might  as  well  quit.” 

“What  about  an  expression 
on  the  guild,  since  your  father, 


founded  it,  and  this  business  of 
being  called  H.3rd,  Woodie?” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I  think  the 
guild  is  a  very  good  thing.  You 
might  say  that  I’m  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  member.  Naturally,  I  am 
very  proud  of  him  for  having 
started  it. 

“I  feel  that  I  can’t  possibly 
improve  on  anything  he  did,  so 
I  prefer  to  stick  to  my  own  unit 
and  to  keep  out  of  the  general 
picture. 

“As  for  the  H.3rd  thing.  I 
was  often  the  subject  of  my 
father’s  columns,  particularly 
when  I  was  a  baby.  When  I 
got  older,  I  asked  him  to  quit 
writing  about  me.  I  didn’t  want 
to  be  raised  publicly.” 

(However,  in  the  preface  he 
wrote  to  the  “Collected  Edition 
of  Heywood  Broun,”  Heywood 
H.  admits  he  enjoyed  re-reading 
these  pieces  on  himself.) 

“And  as  for  myself.”  he 
smiled,  “I  have  a  small  distinc¬ 
tion:  Last  year  I  was  the  only 
man  in  the  Sporting  News  and 
the  U.P.  polls  who  correctly 
picked  the  pennant  winners 
(Yankees  and  Dodgers). 

“I  have  no  other  distinctions.” 

Bachelor  &  Collector 

Heywood  Hale  Broun  is  a 
bachelor.  He  keeps  company  in 
his  Tudor  City  apartment  with 
collections  of  jazz  records,  fam¬ 
ous  and  near  famous  paintings, 
glass  paper  weights,  some  500 
books,  half  a  dozen  cast-iron 
banks  and  old  bottles. 

When  these  assorted  items  be¬ 
come  too  numerous  for  the  col¬ 
lector,  he  piles  the  ones  he  has 
no  room  for  into  his  jeep  and 
takes  them  to  Woodstock,  N.  Y., 
an  artists’  colony,  where  he 
owns  a  five-room  house,  and 
keeps  company  with  his  artist 
friends. 

“And,”  he  says,  “when  I’m 
not  visiting  with  them,  I  either 
putter  around  the  house  or  lie 
undei  a  tree  with  a  book.” 

■ 

Ottawa  Editor  Dies 

Thomas  Quayle,  81,  who  went 
to  work  for  the  Ottawa  Free 
Press  half  a  century  ago  and 
later  became  city  editor  of  the 
Ottawa  Citizen,  died  at  his  home 
in  Montreal,  Sept.  14. 

He  was  onetime  editor  of  the 
Calgary  Albertan  and  of  the 
Lethbridge  Herald,  served  as 
private  secretary  to  several  cabi¬ 
net  ministers,  afterwards  join¬ 
ing  the  civil  service,  and  retired 
15  years  ago. 


Armed  Forces 
Set  for  United 
Prestige  Drive 

Washington  —  Plans  for  a 
tional  unified  armed  service 
prestige  advertising  campaign  tt 
open  on  Armistice  Day  were  al^ 
proved  Sept.  14  in  a  Whitt 
House  meeting  of  representa 
tives  of  the  Army,  Air  Force 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  the  Adver 
tising  Council,  and  the  staff  o! 
John  R.  Steelman. 

An  all-media  campaign  was 
proposed  to  the  services  by  tht 
Council  some  months  ago.  Tht 
Council  estimated  that  as  muck 
as  $8,000,000  worth  of  advertu 
ing  space  and  time  might  bt 
contributed  to  such  a  campaigi 
by  business  firms. 

John  R.  Steelman,  assistant  to 
the  President,  in  opening  tho 
meeting,  stated:  “Through  this 
joint  program  we  feel  sure  tha: 
the  Armed  Services  will  benefi: 
more  than  if  each  went  its  sepa 
rate  way.” 

The  new  Joint  Service  cam 
paign  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  pre 
gram  conducted  by  the  Council 
for  the  last  two  years  for  tho 
Army  and  Air  Force.  In  addi 
tion,  separate  free-space  adver 
tising  campaigns  have  been  car 
ried  for  the  armed  services. 

Support  ranging  in  degret 
from  all-media  campaigns  to 
special  short  -  term  promotioo 
has  been  given  separately  to  the 
Army  and  Air  Force,  Navy,  Ma 
rine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard 
This  is  the  first  time  any  co¬ 
ordinated  advertising  program 
has  been  launched  for  the 
armed  services. 

Special  observances  of  Army 
Day,  Navy  Day,  Air  Force  Da.r 
and  Marine  Corps  Anniversary 
will  be  included  in  the  Joii! 
Campaign. 

Representatives  of  the  armed 
services  who  attended  the  meet 
ing  included  Maj.  Gen.  T.  J 
Hanley,  Jr.,  Air  Force;  Rear 
Adm.  Edward  C.  Ewen,  Navy: 
Brig.  Gen.  John  T.  Selden,  Ma 
rine  Corps. 

Steelman,  Charles  W.  Jackson 
and  John  T.  Gibson  represented 
the  l^ite  House. 

The  Advertising  Council’s  rep 
resentatives  were  Theodore  S 
Repplier,  president;  Allan  M 
Wilson,  vicepresident;  and 
Henry  C.  Wehde,  Jr.,  Council 
executive  for  the  campaign. 


Profitable  Publishing 
Means  Steady  Performance 

It  isn't  the  record  that  somebody  made  once 
with  some  kind  of  material  or  equipment.  What 
publishing  needs  is  dependable,  daily  perform¬ 
ance,  on  pre-determined  schedules,  without 
emergencies.  The  uniform  high  quality  of 
Certified  mats  means  day  by  day  smoothness 
of  stereo  operation. 


For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats 


CCRTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION.  9  Reckcfallw  Plaza,  Oopt.  P.  N«w  Yoili  70. 
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To  cook  up  a  real  sales  program  in 
Philadelphia  THE  INQUIRER  is  just  your 
dish.  Out  front  in  total  advertising  linage 
. . .  outstanding  in  advertising  productivity! 


New  Food  Advertisers  in 
i  First  7  Months!/ 

'  Today  the  food  advertising  linage  in 
The  Inquirer  is  at  an  all-time  high...' 
‘  with  55  new  national  food  and  grocery 
^  ^oduct  advertisers... and  local  grocery 
linage  is  up  37%  over  1947. 


NOW  IN  ITS  15TH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  OF  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


LIU — LL^ - W  Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 

T.  W.  LORD,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.  •  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  20  N.  Wocker  Drive,  Chicago  •  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit 
longocre  5-5232  Andover  3-6270  Cadillac  6005 

West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN 
155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  448  S.  Hill  St,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0578 
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‘Hot  Shots’  Secondary 
In  Stanford’s  Plans 


Stanford 


TWO  ROADS  are  open  to  the 

new  advertising  director  of 
a  newspaper. 

He  can  devel¬ 
op  a  corps  of 
hot  shot”  per¬ 
sonal  salesmen, 
or  he  can  take 
a  working  or¬ 
ganization,  give 
it  the  help  it 
needs  in  the 
way  of  ideas, 
sales  tools  and 
money. 

Number  2  is 
the  choice  of  Al¬ 
fred  B.  Stan¬ 
ford,  who  took 
over  this  week  as  head  of  the 
advertising  department  at  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  He 

will  make  haste  slowly,  he  told 

Editor  &  Publisher,  his  initial 
policy  consisting  of  one  main 
point;  to  look  at  and  appraise 
what  has  been  going  on. 

4  Directions 

This  policy  will  take  four  di¬ 
rections  : 

1.  To  determine  whether  the 
paper  is  as  productive  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  its  customers;  Are 
they  using  it  in  the  right  way? 
(This  is  similar  to  the  concept 
Stanford  promoted  as  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising; 
to  make  the  newspaper  medium 
attractive  to  the  advertiser  by 
helping  him  to  use  it  produc¬ 
tively.  ) 

2.  To  become  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  sales  staff's 
capabilities.  ( Stanford  has  a 
corps  of  193  men  and  women  in 
his  department.) 

3.  To  know  the  product  he  is 
selling — the  newspaper  itself  in 
all  its  phases. 

4.  To  know  the  market  the 
newspaper  serves,  especially  the 
characteristics  of  its  readers — 
who  they  are.  where  they  live, 
what  they  do.  what  they  want, 
etc.,  a  project  which  in  his 
mind  goes  well  beyond  most 
present  newspaper  research 
practice. 

In  accordance  with  this  policy, 
said  Stanford,  his  recent  resig¬ 
nation  from  directorship  of  the 
Bureau  marks  actually  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  relationship 
with  that  organization. 

“Newspapers  have  made  far 
too  little  use  of  Bureau  mate¬ 
rials,"  he  declared.  “In  this 
respect  they  are  well  behind  the 
agencies  and  advertisers.  One 
of  the  first  things  I  will  do  will 
be  to  apply  every  Bureau  serv¬ 
ice  that  can  be  helpful  to  the 
Herald  Tribune." 

Solid  Program 

Accordingly,  in  his  first  week 
at  the  Trib  he  sent  a  two-and-a- 
half-page  letter  to  Harold 
“Rusty"  Barnes,  acting  director 
of  the  Bureau,  asking  for  mate¬ 
rials  available  there. 

The  intention  of  this  and 
other  moves  will  be,  therefore, 
not  to  tear  apart  and  reassem¬ 
ble,  but  to  develop  a  long-range 
program  and  expand  on  a  solid 
foundation. 

This  newspaper,"  said  Stan¬ 


ford.  “is  107  years  old.  It  has 
a  colorful  history  and  a  sig 
nificant  place  in  the  present  life 
of  the  community.  The  job  re¬ 
quires  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  what  has  happened  to  the 
new.spaper  and  its  market  in 
those  107  years  before  we 
decide  where  we  go  from  here." 

About  this  new  phase  in  his 
advertising  career — progressive¬ 
ly.  space  salesman,  copywriter, 
account  executive,  agency  part¬ 
ner,  Bureau  director— Stanford 
remarked; 

“In  all  my  years  in  advertis¬ 
ing — with,  without  and  within 
the  newspaper  field — I  find  my¬ 
self  now  for  the  first  time  on 
the  inside  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  operation  looking  out. 

“The  most  significant  first  im¬ 
pression  is  that  the  newspaper 
ad  manager’s  role  is  a  much 
bigger  one  than  I  ever  thought 
it  was. 

Adman's  Responsibility 

“One  thing  is  already  clear; 
the  advertising  manager  has  a 
resfionsibility  to  his  own  com¬ 
munity  fully  as  great  as  that  of 
the  editor  to  the  reader. 

“Most  newspapers  underesti¬ 
mate  this  responsibility  to  the 
business  community.  It  has 
been  evident  to  me  in  my  work 
with  the  Bureau  members,  that 
the  newspaper  is  the  life  blood 
of  the  city.  Where  you  find  a 
dead  newspaper  city,  there  you 
find  a  dead  retail  city." 

For  that  reason,  he  went  on, 
where  there  is  strong  competi¬ 
tion,  both  in  the  newspaper 
field  and  in  business  generally, 
the  chief  responsibility  lies 
with  the  working  staff  of  the 
newspaper.  “It  is  not  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  publisher  and 
stockholders.” 

Stanford  is  entirely  happy 
about  his  new  “boss,”  the  whole 
Herald  Tribune  organization. 
His  judgment  of  it.  stated 
simply,  was;  “It’s  a  wonderful 
paper,  peopled  with  young  folks 
(Stanford,  himself,  is  in  his 
middle  forties)  with  ideas  and 
enthusiasm.  The  Trib  is  hot. 
and  growing  like  hell.” 

In  his  office  and  most  other 
offices  of  the  newspaper  this 
week  every  square  foot  of  spare 
floor  space  was  covered  with 
reserve  newsprint  rolls — “not,  I 
assure  you,  in  anticipation  of 
my  coming,”  Stanford  observed. 
It  was  actually  a  hedge  against 
the  newsprint  shortage  threat 
hanging  over  most  of  the  city’s 
dailies  because  of  the  trucking 
strike. 

■ 

Paper  Cited  by  VFW 

Escondido,  Calif.  —  Presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  national  citation  from 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
was  made  recently  to  the  staff 
of  the  Eicondido  Daily  Times- 
Advocate.  The  newspaper’s 
Armistice  Day  edition  last  year 
was  cited  as  an  example  of  its 
service.  The  issue  contained 
hundreds  of  names  of  deceased 
servicemen  with  accounts  of 
their  service. 


'Tieasuie  Chest' 
Promoted  Heavily 

This  month  marks  the  start  of 
a  new  “treasure  hunt” — the  Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet  Co.’s  $67,- 
000  Palmolive  Treasure  Chest 
contest.  Grand  Prize  is  $100  a 
month  for  life  ( or  $25,000  in  a 
lump  sum).  Other  prizes  are 
10  new  1949  Fords,  Westing- 
house  Laundromats,  silver  fox 
scarves. 

The  promotion  will  be  backed 
with  extensive  advertising.  Four- 
color  ads  will  be  run  in  59  Sun¬ 
day  supplements  and  six  maga 
zines,  black  and  white  ads  in  104 
daily  newspapers. 


4  Gannett  Newsmen 
To  Conduct  Classes 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Four  Gan¬ 
nett  staffers  will  teach  news¬ 
writing  courses  in  Rochester 
evening  classes  this  year.  Har¬ 
old  W.  Sanford,  editor  of  the 
Democrat  &  Chronicle,  will  be¬ 
gin  his  20th  year  as  “professor” 
of  an  Extension  Division  class 
carrying  four  college  credits. 
Several  reporters  on  the  local 
newspapers  have  graduated 
from  this  course. 

Others  giving  courses  will  be 
City  Elditor  Wilbur  G.  Lewis, 
Reporter  Jean  Walrath  and 
Times-Union  Reporter-Columnist 
Howard  Hosmer. 


GOATS  like  Tin  Cans 

COUSIN  WILLIE  likes . . . 

WH  E  ATI  E  S* 

PEOPLE  like  localnews 


Some  folks  insist  goats  just  cat  the  labels.  Others 
are  certain  they  eat  cans  and  all.  Personally,  from 
tlic  goats  we’ve  known,  we’d  say  they  11  cat  any¬ 
thing. 

Not  Cousin  Willie  thougli.  lie  s  only  six,  hut  a 
more  sensitive  gent  aitout  his  likes  or  dislikes, 
you've  never  met.  Vi  lien  he  s  really  sold  on  some- 
thing,  however,  he's  really  sold.  Like  his  '‘Break¬ 
fast  of  Champions"— Vi  hcaties.  He  d  almost  hav'c 
you  helicve  they  were  his  own  exclusive  discovery. 

People  are  like  that  with  the  news,  too.  They 
take  eonsidcrahic  pride  ferreting  out  a  rare  hit  of 
homegrown  chitchat,  and  passing  it  along  to  their 
newspaper.  The  volunteer  reportorial  staff  of  the 
localnews  dailies  is  enormous. 

^’hen  you  hoil  it  all  down,  localnews  is  really 
the  worlii's  greatest  audience  participation  show'. 
It  needs  no  huge  grab  hags  of  gold,  no  super  bally¬ 
hoo,  to  maintain  enthusiasm  and  interest.  All  the 
audience  is  in  the  act. 

“LOCALNEWS  DAILIES— ir/inf  an  advertising  medium'” 


The  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency,  inc. 

NEWSPA  PER  REPRESENTA Tl f  ’ES 

NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO 
BOSTON  •  SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA 

•WIIE-VTIES  and  ••Breakfast  uf  Champinnit'*  are  r»«a»i*U‘iTs|  trade  mnrka  of  General  MUIa,  Inc. 
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Seattle  Honors 
Veteran  Writer 
As  'Institution' 


By  Forrest  V.  Williams 

Seattle,  Wash.  —  When  the 
archeologists  of  some  future  age 
excavate  Seattle's  City  Hall 
they  probably  will  be  surprised 
to  find  that: 

In  the  hard  marble  of  its  14 
acres  of  flooring  is  a  faint  geo¬ 
metric  pattern — a  set  of  grooves 
running  from  the  mayor's  office 
to  the  council  chambers  to  the 
city  attorney's  office  to  the  en¬ 
gineer's  office  to  the  street  de¬ 
partment  and  back  to  the  may¬ 
or's  office. 

Those  will  be  the  paths  worn 
by  the  feet  of  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  who  “covered"  the  build¬ 


starting  in  1918. 

In  the  marble  wall  of  the 
first  floor  lobby  they  will  find 
two  faint  depressions.  These 
will  be  the  impressions  worn  by 
his  shoulder  blades  as  he  re¬ 
laxed  there  during  the  noon 
hour  every  working  day  for 
more  than  30  years. 

They  may  see  a  lean  and 
leathery  figure  sailing  through 
the  old  halls,  so  erect  that  he 
leans  backward  a  little;  his  port 
shoulder  carried  slightly  for¬ 
ward  and  high,  like  a  boxer's 
protecting  his  chin. 

That  will  be  the  ghost  of  Carl 
L.  Cooper,  who  wore  the 
grooves  and  the  hollows. 

On  His  Second  30  Years 

Currently,  Cooper  Is  a  living 
legend.  He  is  Just  starting  his 
second  30  years  on  City  Hall. 
The  Seattle  City  Council,  in 
Resolution  No.  15120,  has  offi¬ 
cially  declared  him  “an  institu¬ 
tion." 

Cooper  started  covering  City 
Hall  the  day  he  Joined  the  staff 
of  the  Seattle  Pott-IntelUgencer. 
He  has  been  there  ever  since. 

He  has  been  the  confident  of 
numerous  mayors,  has  become 
an  encyclopedia  of  precedents, 
and  is  the  architect  of  the  best 
network  of  news  pipelines  the 
Ci^  Hall  ever  saw. 

He  has  conceived  and  helped 
create  some  things  that  will 
stand  long  after  he  is  gone;  the 
largest  floating  bridge  in  the 
world,  a  giant  hydro-electric 
dam,  and  a  super  traffic  artery 
bisecting  the  city. 

At  one  time  the  city  council 
tried  to  draft  Cooper  to  become 
a  councilman  himself.  But  he 
turned  down  the  unanimously- 
proffered  appointment  and  stuck 
to  newspapering. 

If  his  own  30th  anniversary 
party  actually  was  a  surprise, 
It  was  one  of  the  few  City  Hall 
aecrets  ever  successfully  kept 
from  him. 

The  city  officials  gave  him  a 
desk-model  radio.  City  Editor 
Berne  Jacobsen  of  the  Post- 
Intelligencer  presented  the  gift 
of  the  newspaper — a  $100  gold 
wrist  watch.  Staff  Photogra¬ 
pher  Harvey  Davis  present^  a 
pictorial  book,  bound  with  a 
reproduction  of  a  front  page  of 
the  “P.-I.,"  carrying  Cooper's 
familiar  by-line.  Trie  volume 
pictured  Uie  progress  of  the 
newspaper  during  30  years,  in 


Carl  L  Cooper 

scenes  in  which  Cooper  himself 
appeared. 

Jacobsen  read  letters  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Cooper's  service, 
from  Night  Editor  Edgar  G. 
Hiller,  Managing  Editor  Edward 
T.  Stone,  and  Publisher  C.  B. 
Lindeman. 

Perhaps  the  momentousness  of 
the  affair  is  best  shown  by  the 
fact  that  even  the  opposition 
paper's  reporter  attended.  This 
was  unprecedented.  For  Coop¬ 
er  has  always  covered  his  beat 
in  the  old  tradition,  having  no 
truck  with  his  competitors.  He 
will  not  enter  an  official's  office 
if  another  reporter  is  present 
nor  attend  a  press  conference  if 
he  can  help  it,  preferring  to  in¬ 
terview  alone. 

Cooper  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Kansas,  where  he 
was  a  fraternity  brother  of  the 
late  William  Allen  White  of  the 
Emporia  Gazette.  Cooper  pub¬ 
lished  a  newspaper  in  Kansas, 
became  Washington  D.  C.  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Topeka  (Kan.) 
Capital  and  a  string  of  papers  in 
the  West,  was  secretary  of  the 
Bull  Moose  Party  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  the 
party's  fight  against  Speaker  Joe 
Cannon,  and  campaigned  in 
Kansas  with  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt. 

He  came  to  Seattle  in  1918. 

a 

Panel  Talks  Are  Set 
For  AP  Meeting 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. — A  seriea 
of  panel  discussions  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  new  feature  for  the  Fall 
meeting  of  the  New  England 
Members  and  Managing  Editors 
of  the  Associated  Press  at 
Wentworth -by-the-Sea,  Sept.  26- 
28.  Regional  chairman  is  J.  D. 
Hartford,  publisher  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  Herald. 

Speakers  invited  include  Dr. 
Rudolph  Flesch.  who  has  been 
asked  to  conduct  a  panel  on 
"Readability"  in  the  news  re¬ 
port;  Louis  de  Rochemont.  mo¬ 
vie  producer;  and  Hal  Boyle, 
AP  columnist. 

Hartford  named  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  Continuing  Study  Commit¬ 
tee  for  the  AP  report,  with  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  David  Patten  of 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal- 
Bulletin  as  chairman. 


Receivers  Seek 
Bids  on  Plant  of 
Newport  Post 

Newport,  R.  I. — The  co-receiv¬ 
ers  of  the  Newport  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  New¬ 
port  Post,  a  morning  tabloid 
that  went  into  receivership 
Aug.  30,  said  this  week  they 
hope  to  sell  the  plant  intact. 

Paul  F.  Murray  and  Albert 
L.  Greenberg,  both  Newport  at¬ 
torneys,  said  the  paper's  assets 
include  17  tons  of  newsprint, 
a  Duplex  Model  A,  eight-page 
flat-bed  web-perfecting  press 
set  for  a  16-page  tabloid;  three 
Model  8  Linotype  machines,  a 
new  Elrod  and  complete  office 
equipment.  Most  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  new;  having  been  us^ 
for  only  three  months. 

Murray  said  he  has  had  one 
offer  from  a  firm  that  wants  to 
ship  the  equipment  out  of  the 
country.  He  added  he  hopes 
to  receive  an  offer  from  some 
one  who  plans  to  resume  print¬ 
ing  in  Newport. 

The  publishing  company  was 
incorporated  on  Feb.  14,  1947, 
and  published  its  first  edition, 
a  48-page  tabloid,  on  Feb.  23, 
1948.  It  published  its  last  paper 
in  mid-May. 

The  paper  was  the  first  morn¬ 
ing  paper  Newport  has  had 
since  the  Newport  Herald  went 
out  of  business  In  1945.  The 
end  of  the  Post  leaves  Newport 
with  only  the  Daily  News,  an 
evening  paper. 
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A  SINGLE  Dally 
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City  and  County. 
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Coverage,  the 


Eddie 

DOOLEY 


A  great  name  in 
football  .  .  . 

A  great  football 
series  from  NEA 

Here’s  another  NEA  Sports 
Page  exclusive — 15  articles  by 
Eddie  Dooley,  the  famed  All- 
America  quarterback  who  is  to¬ 
day  a  skilled  football  authority 
and  reporter. 

In  “Know  Your  Football”  he 
covers  the  field — from  the 
game’s  greatest  play  to  1948 
strategy.  Diagrammed  plays 
point  up  his  power-packed 
paragraphs. 


The  Eddie  Dooley  series  is  part 
of  the  regular  NEA  program  for 
seasonal  coverage  of  sports. 
Baseball,  basketball,  bowling, 
golf — these  and  others  are  dis¬ 
cussed  by  top  authorities, 
signed  exclusively  for  NEA  by 
Sports  Editor  Harry  Grayson. 


Sports  coverage  is  another 
basic  ingredient  in  the 
complete  pictures  -  news- 
features  -  comics  service 
which  more  than  750  daily 
newspapers  receive  from 
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1948  CONSUMER  ANALYSIS 
OF  THE  SPOKANE  MARKET 


you  iy/u  y/uue/tt/D  use 

THIS  SECOND  POST-WAR  POLK 
STUDY  OF  THE  SPOKANE  MARKET 


of  Jrewr  n«w  R  1.  Rolk  1948  ContyiM^lMol) 
Spokan*  Market. 


No^  _ _ _ 

Till*  . . . . 

Firm  Noms  . . 

iwiin«M  Addr««$ 
City  . 


■tVIfW  C^mk  S«cfi«n4:  AUtfywfw  Cf««R. 


_ _ 

C^/P 

TP/S  CP  i/ POP 


^  oo  " 

TODAV 


CtA^rol  Advcrtiting  Oivilion 

Tk«  Spok^tmon-Rowifw  ond  Spekon#  Doity  CkronicI* 
Spokonc,  WotKington 


Sponsored  by  The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Doily 
Chronicle,  this  second  post-war  study  of  the  fast-growing,  lucra¬ 
tive  Spokane  Market  will  provide  advertising  and  sales  executives 
with  live  consumer  statistics  to  be  valued  and  used  for  months  to 


The  1948  Consumer  Analysis,  conducted  by  the  Market  Re¬ 
search  Division  of  the  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.,  offers  dependable  facts 
on  the  relative  standing  of  branded  products,  store  distribution, 
family  buying  habits,  and  buying  intentions.  It  is  a  comparative 
report  showing  the  results  of  the  widely  used  1947  Study  as  well 
as  timely  1948  data— providing  valu¬ 
able  comparisons  in  many  lin«s. 

Polk  first  conducted  consumer  studies 
of  the  Spokane  Market  in  1932  and 
again  in  1936.  Aware  of  the  great  for¬ 
ward  strides  that  had  taken  place  in 
their  market  since  1936,  the  Spokane 
Dailies  engaged  Polk  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  post-war  market  study  in  1947. 

To  provide  even  more  complete  com¬ 
parative  data,  Polk  was  authorized  to 
conduct  the  1948  Consumer  Study.  The 
results  in  booklet  form  are  offered  to 
advertisers  as  an  extra  measure  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  help  them  take  full  advantage  of 
the  combined  daily  circulation  of  The 
Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle— now  more  than  150,000. 
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State-Placed  Ad 
Before  Election 
Causes  Furor 

By  Hal  David 

Carrollton,  Ga.  —  Between 
izo  and  140  newspapers  of 
Georgia,  mostly  weeklies,  will 
receive  $1,803.28  each  for  pub¬ 
lishing  17  constitutional  amend- 
ments.  prior  to  the  primary  elec¬ 
tion  Sept.  8. 

Awarding  of  the  amendments 
to  so  many  papers  created  a 
furor  before  the  gubernatorial 
Acting  Governor 
M.  E.  Thompson  and  Herman 
Talmadge.  ( Talmadge  won  by 
a  landslide). 

Georgia  law  requires  that 
co^titutional  amendments  be 
printed  in  one  paper  in  each 
Of  10  congressional  districts,  but 
the  new  state  constitution  fur¬ 
nished  a  loophole  where  more 
papers  could  get  the  amend- 
ments  II  the  chief  executive  so 
desired.  Thompson  and  his  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary.  Phil  Landrum, 
aaid  they  felt  that  any  issue 
on  which  all  of  the  people  will 
have  to  vote  should  be  given 
publicity  throughout  the  state 
Some  papers  accepted  the  con¬ 
tracts  and  began  running  the 
amendments  at  once.  The  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution  refused  to 
run  them  because  the  $1,803.28 
offered  was  far  below  regular 
legal  rates.  Other  papers  fol- 
i?w®d  the  Constitution’s  lead. 
The  Athens  Banner  Herald  ran 
copy  “as  a  public  service.” 
As  soon  as  it  became  known 
that  the  contracts  had  been  sent 
out.  a  howl  went  up  from  some 
of  the  people  demanding  to 
know  which  papers  would  get 
e  m  .  Talmadge  claimed 
Thompson  had  wasted  a  large 
amount  of  the  taxpayers*  monev. 
The  full  list  of  papers  was  made 
public  only  after  a  front  page 
editorial  in  the  Constitution, 
entitled  “Why  the  Secrecy?” 
Governor  Thompson  said  he 
hadn't  intended  to  conceal  the 
list. 

Some  of  the  weeklies  carry¬ 
ing  the  advertising  de'ended 
their  actions.  Editor  Stanley 
Parkman  of  the  Carroll  County 
Georgian,  in  reviewing  the  vast 
amount  of  publicity  which 
papers  give  the  .«tate  free  each 
year,  said:  “You'll  never  catch 
this  paper  refu-sing  to  accent 
legitimate  advertising  from  the 
state  of  Georgia!” 

■ 

N.  Y.  Times  Charts 
Brand  Preferences 

A  new  study  of  the  grocery 
brand  preferences  ard  buying 
habits  of  its  women  readers  has 
been  made  by  the  New  York 
Times  and  is  available  now  to 
manufacturers  and  agencies. 

The  Times  research  depart¬ 
ment  queried  10.000  women 
readers  in  the  city  and  suburbs 
selected  from  90.000  who.  with¬ 
in  the  past  year,  had  written 
for  booklets  or  pamphlets.  They 
were  distributed  in  the  same 
pattern  as  the  circulation. 

Some  63  products  were  listed 
In  the  quesMonnaire.  including 
bread,  breakfast  foods,  canned 
juices,  vegetables  and  fich,  cof¬ 
fee,  soft  drinks,  crackers,  etc. 
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art  Led 

A  subscriber  to  the  Portland 

Oregon  Journal  wrote: 

“I  am  planning  on  announc¬ 
ing  my  engagement  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  within  the  next  three  weeks 
to  a  group  of  my  friends,  and 
I  6nd  that  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to 
a  novel  way  of  doing  it.” 

■ 

CUT  lines  in  the  Toledo  (O.) 

Times  on  sentencing  of  Japan¬ 
ese  woman  as  a  cannibal: 

“Of  22  persons  tried  in  the 
vivisection  trials,  five  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  hank  and  17  received 
terms  ranging  from  three  years 
to  life.” 

■ 

A  HOT  story  appearing  in  the 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tele¬ 
gram  contained  the  following: 

“Two  can  now  sleep  under 
one  blanket  at  the  temperature 
each  likes  best — rose,  blue, 
green,  cedar.  ...” 

■ 

MODERN  contortionists  have 

nothing  on  the  man  reported 
in  a  reprint  from  the  1888  files 
of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light: 

“George  Victoria,  the  gym¬ 
nast,  now  performing  at  the 
Tivoli  garden,  passed  a  tape¬ 
worm  this  morning  175  feet 
long.” 

■ 

Texas  South  Plains 
Group  Organized 

Levelland,  Tex _ The  recent 

publication  of  Volume  1,  No.  1, 
of  the  South  Plains  Press  gave 
evidence  of  the  expressed  de¬ 
termination  to  make  the  newly- 
organized  South  Plains  Press 
As.sociation  a  constructive  force 
in  the  Northwest  Texas  area  it 
serves. 

Lois  H.  Vestal,  Levelland 
Herald — Sun-News,  is  associa¬ 
tion  secretary  and  editor  of  the 
Press,  which  is  to  be  Issued 
monthly. 

Officers  of  the  Association,  or¬ 
ganized  at  a  meeting  of  20 
Texas  South  Plains  newspaper¬ 
men  and  women  in  Lubbock 
recently,  are:  E.  I.  Hill,  of 
Tahoka,  editor  of  the  Lynn 
County  News,  president;  H.  G. 
Richards,  of  the  Anton  News, 
and  C.  W.  Roberts,  of  the  An¬ 
drews  News,  vicepresidents; 
A.  M.  Jackson,  of  the  Slaton 
Slatonite,  treasurer,  and  C.  W. 
Ratliff,  of  the  Lubbock  Ava¬ 
lanche  Journal.  A.  J.  Stricklin. 
Jr.,  of  the  Terry  County  Herald, 
and  W.  J.  Hale,  of  the  Yoakum 
County  News,  directors. 

■ 

Ad  Campaign  Honors 
Company's  President 

A  six-week  sales  drive  as  a 
tribute  to  Arthur  D.  Schulte, 
president  of  Park  &  Tilford.  has 
been  launched  by  the  company’s 
liquor  and  wine  sa^es  force.  It 
will  be  an  annual  event. 

The  “A.D.S.  Sales  Drive”  be¬ 
gan  Sept.  1  and  wi  1  continue 
until  Oct.  15.  It  will  spark  the 
most  extensive  fall  advertising 
campaign  in  the  company’s  108- 
year  history,  with  insertions 
scheduled  in  about  200  news¬ 
papers  and  20  magazines. 


API  Seminar 
For  Publishers 
Oi  Small  Dailies 

American  Press  Institute  of 
Columbia  University  will  con¬ 
duct  six  seminars  for  editors 
and  reporters  during  the  coming 
year,  it  is  announced  by  Floyd 
Taylor,  director. 

The  calendar; 

1.  Pictures.  Two  weeks.  Open¬ 
ing  Nov.  8. 

2.  Librarians.  One  week. 
Opening  Dec.  6. 

3.  Publishers  and  editors  of 
dailies  with  less  than  30,000 
circulation.  Three  weeks.  Open¬ 
ing  Jan.  10.  The  program,  now 
in  preparation,  will  be  based  on 
suggestions  made  by  men  who 
have  expressed  interest  in  at¬ 
tending. 

4.  Managing  editors  and  news 
editors.  Three  weeks.  Opening 
Feb.  14. 

5.  City  editors.  Three  weeks 
Opening  April  11. 

6.  Women’s  pages.  Two  weeks 
Opening  June  6.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  admit  both 
women  and  men. 

In  many  cases  men  will  be 
admitted  to  seminars  on  the 
basis  of  their  work  and  interests 
regardless  of  title,  Taylor  said. 
The  picture  seminar,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  will  not  be  restricted  to 
picture  editors. 

The  seminars  are  open  to  men 
from  all  U.S.  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  those  that  are  not 
sponsors  of  the  Institute.  There 
are  no  academic  requirements 
for  adffilssion  but  at  least  five 
years  of  newspaper  experience 
is  required.  Preference  will  be 
given  in  selecting  members  of 
one  of  the  seminars,  that  for 
publishers  and  editors  of  small 
dailies,  to  newspapers  which 
responded  favorably  last  spring 
to  a  questionnaire. 

The  12  seminars  held  so  far 
have  been  attended  by  277  men 
from  113  newspapers  in  33 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Canada. 

The  fee  for  attending,  paid 
by  the  newspaper  sending  the 
seminar  member,  is  $180  a  week, 
which  includes  a  room  and 
meals. 


KEISTER  SERVICE 

First  in  Church  Advertising 

Ann  ^^ST’APERS  now  using 
our  weekly  series,  many 
continuously  since  1944,  1945 

1946. 

lAA  ADVERTISEMENTS  now 
Ivv  in  mat  form  complete — 
the  largest  series  of  religious 
ads  ever  prepared  for  the  press 
of  America. 

Write  today  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  proofs  showing  use  of 
th°se  ads  in  varying  sizes  from 
30-inches  up  to  whole  pages. 


DEPARTMENT  R 
STRASBURG,  VIRGINIA 


BIGGEST 
CIRCULATION 
-  IN  SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


MORNING  &  EVENING 

90,367^ 

SUNDAY  &  EVENING 

93,284" 

<')^ARCH  31,  1948  ABC  AUDIT 

A  FORCEFUL 

COMBINATION 

Thot  concentrates  77%  of  its 
circulation  in  the  retoil  trad¬ 
ing  zone  of  Columbia,  S.  C., 
and  Columbia  leads  South 
Corolino  in  retail  sales!  The 
people  of  Columbia  and  cen¬ 
tral  South  Carolina  read  and 
depend  on  The  State  and  The 
Columbia  Record.  Your  prod¬ 
uct  will  receive  immediote  re¬ 
sponse  when  you  use  this  di¬ 
rect  approach  to  a  rich,  ready 
500  million  dollar  market. 


THERE  IS  NO  BETTER  BUY 
IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


THERE  IS  NO  BETTER  WAY 
TO  SELL  SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

Than  Through  The  Pages 
of 


dhr  (Enlumltia  tSrntril 
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PROMOTE  FIRE  PREVENTION  WEEK 


Your  editorial  support  of  Fire  Prevention  Week 
the  loss  of  but  a  single  life  .  .  .  will  be  worth 
all  the  space  you  give  to  it. 


if  it  prevents 


Tlie  ad  shown  here  is  an  adaptation 
of  the  Fire  Prevention  Week  poster.  Copies  of 
the  poster  are  available  on  request  without 
charge,  together  with  fire  prevention  literature,  and 
mats  in  2-  and  S-column  size  for  use  by  your  advertisers  in 
support  of  fire  prevention.  Write 
or  wire  now  for  materials. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 
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Roanoke  Rapids 
Paper  Expands 
To  Daily-Sundoy 

Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. — ^The 
Roanoke  Rapids  Herald,,  a 
weekly  e.'^tablished  in  1914,  be¬ 
came  a  daily-Sunday  newspaper 
Sept.  13. 

Guy  Leedy,  former  general 


Leedy  M.  Wick 


manager  of  the  Elizabeth  City 
Advance,  who  is  publisher  and 
general  manager,  said  125  mer¬ 
chants  have  signed  yearly  ad¬ 
vertising  contracts  and  4.500 
persons  have  enrolled  as  found¬ 
er-subscribers.  The  first  daily 
issue  ran  60  pages,  with  more 
than  6,000  lines  of  advertising. 

Last  April  1,  the  Herald  was 
bought  by  Milton  I.  Wick  and 
associates  from  Carroll  Wilson, 
who  had  owned  it  for  20  years. 
Wick  is  president  of  the  Niles 
(O. )  Daily  Times  and  co-chair- 
of  the  Valley  City  (N.  D.)  Times 
Record. 

His  as.'iociates  are  James  L. 
Wick,  co-chairman  of  the  Niles 
Times,  Valley  City  Times-Re- 
cord  and  Bogalusa  (La.)  Daily 
News;  Owen  Scott,  of  Youngs¬ 
town:  and  Elmer  Kraemer,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Niles 
paper. 

William  McClung  is  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Herald.  Other 
executives  include  William 
Davey.  city  editor:  Don  Hall, 
advertising  manager,  and  Mirl 
Crosby,  circulation  manager. 

A  $50,000  expansion  program 
is  nearing  completion,  giving 
the  Herald  a  larger  building,  a 
24-page  press  and  much  new 
production  equipment.  The  Her¬ 
ald  is  a  member  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  Population  of  Roan¬ 
oke  Rapids  has  grown  from  3,000 
to  15,000  since  1928. 

■ 

Gelb  Merges  Papers 

Tarzana,  Calif. — Walter  Gelb. 
publisher  of  the  Tarzana  Herald, 
has  merged  the  West  Valley  Sun 
and"  Northbridge  and  Chats- 
toorth  Heralds  into  the  West 
(San  Fernando)  Valley  Sun.  Be¬ 
fore  coming  out  here  about  a 
year  ago.  Gelb  was  on  the  INS 
cable  desk  in  New  York  and  had 
previously  worked  for  the  AP 
In  New  Haven  and  for  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  and  Hartford  Cou- 
rant. 


MID-WEST  ROTARY  COLOR 
PRINTER 

Has  available  newsprint  to  print 
50,000  to  75,000  eight-page  com¬ 
ics  or  featiu'e  supplements 
weekly. 

Inquiries  invited 
Box  1731,  Editor  &  Publisher 


23  on  Chi.  Tribune 
Write  or  Edit  Books 

Chicago — Twenty-three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
staff,  including  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  have  written  or  edited 
104  books,  according  to  a  com¬ 
pilation  made  by  “The  Trib,” 
monthly  employe  publication. 

The  compilation  reveals  a 
wide  variety  of  contributions 
to  the  litererary  field. 

The  Tribune  notes  that  Tri¬ 
bune  authors  “are  possibly  a 
serious  lot,"  pointing  out  that 
77  of  their  works  are  non-fiction 
and  27  otherwise. 


Museum  for  Relics 

Plans  are  being  made  at  Al¬ 
bany,  Ga..  for  a  $15,000  museum 
to  house  the  famous  collection  of 
South  (Georgia  Indian  relics 
owned  by  H.  T.  McIntosh,  edi¬ 
tor  emeritus  of  the  Albany  (Ga. ) 
Herald. 


Sullivan  Made 
Sports  Editor, 
New  CP  Post 

Toronto — Jack  Sullivan,  37- 
year-old  Toronto-born  newspa¬ 
perman.  has  been  appointed 
Sports  Editor  of 
Canadian  Press. 

Back  in  Can- 
ada  after  a 
three  -  year  stint 
in  CP’s  London 
Bureau,  S  u  1 1  i  - 
van  takes  over  a 
new  position.  Up 
to  now,  CP 
sports  coverage 
has  been  han¬ 
dled  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  news  desk. 

Establishment  of 
a  Sports  Editor 
is  a  further  step  in  a  program 
of  departmental  organization 
started  four  years  ago  with  ap-1 


pointment  of  an  industrial  and 
labor  reporter,  and  continued  a 
year  ago  when  a  Business  Edi¬ 
tor  was  named. 

Sullivan  started  in  1929  as  a 
junior  at  Toronto,  working  his 
way  up  through  the  rewrite 
desks  to  Bureau  jobs  in  Van¬ 
couver  and  Edmonton,  and  then 
to  CP’s  two  bureaus  abroad — 
New  York  and  London. 

From  Europe,  his  byline  was 
best  known  to  Canadian  readers 
over  coverage  of  the  winter  and 
summer  Olympic  Games,  for 
which  he  organized  the  CP  serv¬ 
ice  and  was  CP’s  reporter-in¬ 
chief. 

■ 

Bell  Heads  New  Firm 

New  Orleans — Edgar  J.  Bell, 
one-time  financial  editor  of  the 
Illinois  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  senior  partner  in  a  Chicago 
advertising  agency,  heads  the 
new  World  Wide  Publishing  Co. 
which  plans  a  cotton  economics 
map  of  the  world  and  a  Who’s 
Who  of  the  Cotton  Industry. 


194ft  ' 


The  first  6  months  of  1948  show  Miami  well 
up  on  the  nation’s  list  of  high-spot  building 
cities,  its  record-breaking  $86,000,000  in 
building  permits  topping  the  year  before,  and 
accounting  for  more  than  half  the  total  for  the 
entire  state  of  Florida. 

New  building  means  new  customers  for  any¬ 
thing  you  have'  to  sell.  And  the  way  to  reach 
Miami’s  buying  thousands --new  and  old  alike 
“is  through  the  pages  of  The  Miami  Herald... 
the  great  morning  paper  that  delivers  98.5  %  of 
the  families  in  Metropolitan  Miami,  and  impor¬ 
tant  readership  throughout  the  rest  of  the  state. 


1 


fHiami  Hcral^ 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher 

STORV,  BROOKS  4  FINLEY.  Notional  Representatives 
AHilioted  Stations  -  WQAM.  WQAM-FM.  WQAM-FX 


MIAMI  — An  International  Market! 
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y/fis  IS  iuit;uu 

one  of  America’s  Great  Cities 


A  comprehensive  view  oj  Toledo  and 
the  Toledo  Area  will  he  found  in 
two  booklets,  "This  is  Toledo”  and 
"The  Toledo  Market,”  Copies  will 
be  mailed  on  request. 


CjREAT  not  only  in  outward  signs  of  progress  and  achievement,  but  in 
the  character  and  ability  of  its  citizens,  in  forward-looking  management 
and  in  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  its  many  thousand  workers.  Great  in 
the  spirit  of  its  people  today,  w'ho  in  confident  self-reliance  have  carried 
forward  significant  achievements  in  municipal  finance,  as  witness  the 
Payroll  Income  Tax,  and  in  management-employee  relations,  as  in  the 
"LMC”  Toledo  Plan  for  industrial  peace.  This  is  a  city  greatly  favored 
by  location,  the  focus  of  a  market  richly  balanced  between  agriculture 
and  diversified  industries  .  .  .  greatly  favored,  too,  in  its  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  supporting  its  institutions  of  culture  and  learning.  A  great 
city  today  . . .  envisioning  a  still  greater  Toledo  Tomorrow. 


and  this  is  the  TOLEDO  BLADE 


. . .  one  of  America’s  Great  Newspapers 

To  be  entitled  to  be  called  great,  a  newspaper  must  penetrate  deeply  into  the  life  of 
the  community  it  serves.  It  must  be  not  only  a  great  news-pzper,  but  it  must  also  give 
expression  and  direction  to  the  community’s  worthy  aspirations.  How  well  The 
Blade  has  succeeded  in  fulfilling  these  requirements  may  be  judged  by  the  interest 
and  loyalty  of  its  readers,  which  have  given  it  a  degree  of  coverage  of  its  entire 
market  most  unusual  among  the  papers  of  the  nation. 


TOLEDO  BLADE 


One  of  America's  Great  Newspapers ...  in  One  of  America's  Great  Cities 
REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  AND  SCHMITT.  INC. 

MEMIEI  Of  AMERICItN  NEWSPAtEII  ADVEITISING  NETWORK 

No.  72  in  a  Series 
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Sideline  Job 
As  Carrier  'Boy' 
Makes  Life  Easy 

By  Tom  Mathowi 

Salt  Lake  City — By  getting 
up  early  for  30  years.  Oscar  M. 
Olson  has  made  $18,000. 

He  has  bought  a  home,  main¬ 
tained  it  and  set  up  a  personal 
sinking  fund  which  he  hopes 
will  plush  line  his  old  age.  He 
did  it  all  by  carrying  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune. 

Back  in  1918  when  prices 
pinched  the  budget  almost  as 
painfully  as  now.  Mr.  Olson 
needed  a  new  suit  and  a  new 
pair  of  shoes  if  he  didn’t  want 
to  retire  from  activities  calling 
for  “Sunday”  clothes.  But  as 
careful  as  he  and  his  wife  were 
with  money,  they  found  the  reg¬ 
ular  paycheck  too  small  to  cover 
both  living  expenses  and  the 
new  clothes. 

Mors  Than  a  New  Suit 

Baffled  at  first.  Mr.  Olson 
found  a  way  out  by  delivering 
the  Tribune,  a  part  time  Job  he 
could  wrap  up  before  going  to 
his  regular  work.  Starting  Sept 
2.  1918,  he  had  his  new  suit  and 
shoes  in  a  couple  of  months  but 
kept  on  serving  his  subscribers 
until  bad  weather  gave  him  an 
excuse  for  quitting. 

But  the  winter  was  mild. 
Spring  found  him  still  getting 
up  at  S:30  a.m.  for  morning  de¬ 
livery  of  the  Tribune.  His  appe¬ 
tite  was  sharpened  by  his  dawn 
bicycle  ride.  He  was  making 
new  friends.  He  was  feeling 
fitter  than  ever  before.  He  be¬ 
gan  to  like  being  abroad  in  the 
town  before  anyone  else. 

His  liking  was  strengthened 
by  the  healthy,  pink  glow  in  the 
family  finances. 

Although  the  regular  pay- 
check  took  care  of  the  daily  liv¬ 
ing  costs,  it  provided  no  extras. 
It  left  worrisome  little  room  for 
emergencies,  for  capital  invest¬ 
ment  in  a  home,  for  “nice 
toings.”  Right  then  he  and  the 
Mrs,  changed  their  accounting 
^stem.  They  made  the  income 
from  the  regular  Job  an  operat¬ 
ing  account.  They  listed  the 
paper  route  money  as  “profit” 
for  use  in  capital  investment, 
surplus  and  reserve  for  contin¬ 
gencies. 

And  so  what  started  out  as  a 
temporary  venture  to  obtain  a 
suit  and  a  pair  of  shoes  ended 
in  a  permanent  Job,  a  Job  Mr. 
Olson  has  held  for  30  years. 

Education  Expenses 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  things 
he  has  financed  out  of  that  job 
in  the  last  30  years: 

Purchased  a  home  for  $5,500; 
installed  a  new  heating  system 
and  put  on  a  new  roof  at  a  cost 
of  several  hundred  dollars;  paid 
for  two  years  the  expenses  of  a 
daughter  and  a  son  while  they 
served  as  missionaries  for  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints:  purchased  a  sizeable 
number  of  defense  and  war 
bonds  and  he  is  now  building 
up  a  “rainy  day”  fund  which  he 
hopes  will  keep  him  off  the  pub¬ 
lic  reiief  rolls  in  his  old  age. 

He  has  worn  out  10  bicycles 
in  his  deliveries.  He  estimates 


his  total  income  from  the  Trib¬ 
une  at  $18,000. 

Olson  thrown  newspapers  are 
still  thumping  against  the  door¬ 
ways  of  six  customers  whom  he 
first  delivered  30  years  ago.  Re¬ 
cently  he  received  evidence  he 
has  bridged  two  generations  in 
his  side  money  career. 

Still  Dalivering  'Em 

Soon  after  he  started  his  “part 
time”  Job  he  delivered  a  paper 
to  a  young  woman  in  St.  Mark’s 
hospital  with  a  baby  daughter. 
Three  decades  later  he  received 
an  order  to  deliver  a  paper  to  a 
young  mother  in  St.  Mark's. 

“My  goodness,”  said  the 
grandmother,  “Are  you  still  de¬ 
livering  papers  here?”  She  re¬ 
membered  him  as  the  man  who 
brought  her  the  Tribune  when 
she  gave  birth  to  the  daughter 
who  had  Just  had  a  baby. 

As  guest  of  the  paper's  circu¬ 
lation  department,  he  has  toured 
the  Pacific  northwest,  seen  Yel¬ 
lowstone  several  times  and 
traveled  to  the  southern  Utah 
parks  for  a  two  weeks  vacation. 

Now  62  years  old,  the  father 
of  four  children,  Mr.  Olson  sees 
no  reason  why  he  shouldn’t 
keep  on  with  his  Job  with  Utah 
Power  &  Light  Co.  and  his  Trib¬ 
une  sideline. 

“Why  should  I  stop?”  he  says. 
“I  enjoy  the  work,  I  think  it  has 
contributed  to  my  good  health 
(he  has  been  off  for  sickness 
only  once,  that  was  during  the 
fiu  epidemic  of  1918)  and  it  has 
certainly  been  a  big  economic 
help." 

■ 

Daniels  and  McGill 
Aid  Wolfe  Memorial 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  —  Jonathan 
Daniels,  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer,  and  Ralph 
McGill,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution,  have  been 
named  members  of  the  Thomas 
Wolfe  Memorial  Association,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Don  Shoemaker,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Asheville  IN.  C.) 
Citizen  and  group  chairman. 

Members  of  the  association 
are  businessmen  and  newspaper 
officials  who  plan  to  set  up  a 
memorial  to  Thomas  Wolfe. 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  was  believed  to 
be  the  scene  of  his  “Look  Home¬ 
ward,  Angel.”  The  association 
is  trying  to  raise  money  to  buy 
“Dixieland,”  Wolfe’s  mother’s 
rooming  house  from  the  author’s 
family,  ’The  home  was  the  locale 
of  several  scenes  in  his  books. 


46  out 
of  100 

46  out  of  every 
100  New  York  Sun 
families  own  their 
own  homes.  This  pro¬ 
portion  is  43%  higher 
than  the  proportion  for 
the  New  York  market, 
which  is  32  out  of  100. 
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Sports  Editor 
Wins  Citation 
For  Health  Help 

Birmington,  Ala. — Henry  Har¬ 
din  (Zipp)  Newman,  veteran 
sports  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
News,  is  one  of 
50  Americans 
cited  by  the 
American  Hos¬ 
pital  Association 
for  outstanding 
contributions  to 
health  and  hos¬ 
pitals. 

Others  in  the 
publishing  field 
are  Mary  Emma 
Jenkins,  presi¬ 
dent,  Syracuse 
(N,  Y.)  Herald 
Co.;  Roy  Ed¬ 
ward  Larson,  president.  Time, 
Inc.;  Roy  McDonald,  owner  and 
publisher,  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn. )  Free-Press,  and  Stanley 
B.  Resor,  president,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co. 

The  50  will  receive  citations 
and  honorary  membership  in 
the  American  Hospital  Associa¬ 
tion  on  Sept.  23. 

Newman,  nominated  by  Ar¬ 
thur  L.  Bailey,  administrator  of 
Jefferson  Hillman  Hospital  in 
Birmingham,  was  praised  for 
harnessing  “sports  to  health.” 

Working  through  the  News- 
Age-Herald,  WSGN  and  Ala¬ 
bama  civic  clubs,  Newman  has 
built  up  four  sports  events  from 
which  every  cent  from  ticket 


sales,  exclusive  of  taxes,  goes 
for  medical  care. 

The  annual  high  school  foot¬ 
ball  game  for  benefit  of  the 
Crippled  Children’s  Clinic  raised 
$735  in  1935.  but  now  takes  in 
$100,000  a  year.  It  has  nett^ 
$500,000. 

In  13  years  the  clinic  game 
has  transformed  a  run-down 
building  to  a  modest  40- bed  hos¬ 
pital. 

Zipp  also  has  been  a  leader  in 
promoting  the  East-West  base¬ 
ball  game  for  benefit  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Sight  Conservation  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Negro  football  game 
for  benefit  of  the  Negro  Health 
and  T.  B.  Associations,  and  a 
double-header  basketball  game 
between  two  city  colleges  and 
two  state  colleges  for  the  bene- 
fiet  of  Birmingham’s  Better 
Hearing  Center. 

Zipp,  54,  began  writing  sports 
for  the  News  while  still  in  high 
school.  Joining  the  staff  in  1912. 
He  was  made  sports  editor — the 
youngest  in  the  South — on  his 
return  from  Army  service  in 
1919. 

Interest  of  Zipp  in  medicine 
dates  back  to  his  boyhood  as 
the  son  of  a  small  town  druggist 
in  Kentucky. 

Zipp  is  quick  to  give  credit 
for  the  success  of  the  charity 
games  to  the  late  'Victor  H.  Han¬ 
son,  and  his  nephew,  Clarence 
B.  Hanson,  Jr.,  who  succeeded 
him  as  publisher  of  the  News. 

“The  News  has  underwritten 
the  expenses  of  this  work  and 
has  given  it  every  possible  kind 
of  promotion  in  its  news  col¬ 
umns,”  Zipp  said. 
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The  Sun -Times 


...  at  one  of  the  lowest  milline  rates  in  America,  it  is  your 
greatest  advertising  dollar’s  worth  in  Chicago.  Our  representa¬ 
tives  will  prove  this  statement  with  actual  case  histories 
showing  you  how  The  SUN-TIMES  moves  the  goods  for  well- 
known  advertisers  ...  at  tremendous  dollar  savings. 
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Newspaper  Row 
Still  Flourishes 
In  the  'Hub' 

By  John  Mason  Potter 

Boston,  Mass.  —  Newspaper 
Row,  where  rival  papers  com¬ 
peted  hotly  for  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  and  prestige,  is  a  thing  of 
the  past  in  most  American  cities. 

But  here  in  the  Hub  it's  alive. 
Even  though  Newspaper  Row 
does  not  have  the  many  papers 
it  once  had,  the  name  still  means 
something,  and  Newspaper  Row 
is  still  the  center  of  newspaper 
activity. 

Crowds  gather  outside  the 
Globe  and  the  Post  to  read  the 
latest  bulletin:  on  warm  days 
the  clatter  of  teletype  machines 
at  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
United  Press  may  be  heard  down 
in  the  street  below,  and  there 
is  a  continual  coming  and  going 
of  reporters,  solicitors,  ohotogra 
phers,  press  agents  and  mechan¬ 
ical  department  workers. 

Newspapers  have  always  been 
located  on  Boston's  Newspaper 
Row,  that  .stretch  of  narrow, 
crowded  Washington  Street  be¬ 
tween  the  head  of  State  Street 
and  the  corner  of  Franklin.  To¬ 
day  two  of  Boston's  five  news¬ 
paper  plants  are  located  there, 
and  two  others  are  only  a  few 
blocks  away. 

As  you  go  up  Washington 
Street  from  State,  you  pass  the 
Globe  on  the  left.  The  Globe’s 
press  room  in  the  basement  ex¬ 
tends  clear  to  State  Street.  Once 
the  Globe,  which  puts  out  both 
a  morning  and  an  evening  edi¬ 
tion.  was  housed  in  a  single 
building,  but  over  the  years  it 
has  spread  out  so  that  today  it 
occupies  parts  of  several  build¬ 
ings. 

The  Boston  bureau  of  AP  is 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  Globe 
building,  with  its  Wirephoto 
office  on  the  fourth  floor.  Else¬ 
where  in  the  building  are  offices 
of  press  agents  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  national  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  picture  houses. 

Further  along  on  the  left 
hand  side  is  the  Journal  build¬ 
ing  where  the  old  Journal  was 
published  for  many  years  before 
its  demise.  Here  the  United 
Press  has  its  office,  occupying  a 
whole  floor. 

Directly  across  the  street  is 
the  Post,  which  once  was  in  a 
single  building  but  which  has 
since  expand^  to  several  ad¬ 
joining  structures.  The  Acme 
photo  office  is  in  the  Post  build¬ 
ing. 

Further  up  the  street  is  the 
building  which  once  housed  the 
Boston  Transcript.  Many  of  the 
signs  of  the  Transcript  are  still 
there,  advising  passersby  that 
editors  are  on  the  second  floor 
and  reporters  on  the  third. 

Near  the  Transcript  is  the 
Old  South  office  building  where 
many  of  the  newspaper  unions 
have  their  offices.  The  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  has  a  suite  in  the 
building,  and  others  located  at 
that  address  include  the  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Council,  Print¬ 
ing  Pressmen’s  Union.  Photoen¬ 
gravers  Union,  and  Stero  and 
Electro  Union.  In  the  same 


building  are  publicity  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  offices  staffed  with 
former  newspapermen. 

Other  unions  and  publicity 
offices  are  located  in  adjoining 
buildings. 

While  the  Hearst  papers  are 
not  on  Newspaper  Row  proper, 
they  are  just  around  the  corner 
in  Winthrop  Square.  There  the 
Record  (morning)  and  Ameri¬ 
can  (evening)  are  both  pub¬ 
lished  in  tabloid  format,  and 
there  the  Sunday  Advertiser  is 
prepared  and  printed. 

The  Herald  and  Traveler  are 
further  away,  a  half-dozen 
blocks  from  their  rival  papers. 
The  Herald  (morning)  and 
Traveler  (evening)  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  modern  plant  on 
Mason  Street,  a  few  steps  off 
Washington. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
is  more  than  a  mile  away  from 
Newspaper  Row.  in  Back  Bay. 

For  a  long  time  .some  in  news¬ 
paper  circles  have  said  that  Bos¬ 
ton  has  too  many  papers,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  only  New  York  has 
more.  But  all  the  Hub’s  papers 
are  well  established.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  that  Boston  probably 
;ikes  newspapers  more  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  The 
average  Bostonian  reads  three 
or  four  papers  a  day.  Total 
daily  sale  of  Boston  papers  is 
close  to  2.000.000  copies. 

In  addition  the  New  York 
papers  have  a  brisk  sale  in  the 
Hub,  appearing  at  newsstands 
throughout  the  downtown  area 
and  in  the  Harvard  Square  sec¬ 
tion  of  Cambridge. 

Some  years  ago  a  state  legisla¬ 
tor  attempted  to  curry  favor 
with  the  local  papers  by  pro¬ 
posing  a  state  tax  on  out-of-state 
papers  that  would  freeze  New 
York  out  of  the  Hub.  To  his 
surprise  he  found  local  publish¬ 
ers  cool  to  the  idea. 

The  city  has  a  multitude  of 
schools  of  journalism,  some  of 
them  located  only  a  couple  of 
blocks  from  Newspaper  Row. 
And  the  famed  Burroughs 
Newsboys  Foundation  is  also  but 
two  blocks  distant. 


65,000  at  Gome 

Philadelphia — More  than  65.- 
000  spectators  crowded  Munici¬ 
pal  Stadium  the  night  of  Sept. 
11  to  witness  the  11th  annual 
football  classic  under  auspices 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Charities.  Inc. 


Rural  Writers 
Form  Society 
In  Missouri 

By  William  R.  Suda 

Men  and  women  who  con¬ 
tribute  community  items  to  the 
local  newspapers  throughout 
Missouri  now  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  a  news- 
writers’  organization. 

Recently  Prof.  H.  R.  Long, 
manager  of  Missouri  Press  Asso 
elation,  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
rural  correspondents  clinic  and 
of  active  extension  work  with 
correspondents.  He  recruited 
one  of  Missouri’s  outstanding 
woman  journalists.  Miss  Maude 
^reeland.  co  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Taney  County  Re¬ 
publican,  to  help  him  put  the 
idea  into  effect  and  they  created 
the  Missouri  Newswriters’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  idea  behind  the  Associa 
t  on  is  to  fill  a  need  in  rural 
journalism  and  to  provide  a  pro- 
fes.sional  contact  for  the  rural 
newswriters  all  over  the  state. 
The  correspondents  are  in  real¬ 
ity  co-eds  in  the  University  of 
Missouri  since  Miss  Freeland  is 
an  extension  director  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University. 

Fifty  of  Missouri’s  450  rural 
ntw.spapers  are  already  enrolled 
with  812  correspondents.  Miss 
Freeland  is  looking  to  the  day 
when  she  will  have  several  field 
directors  to  aid  her.  Besides  do 
ing  field  work  and  carrying  on  a 
voluminous  amount  of  corre¬ 
spondence.  Miss  Freeland  also : 
edits  and  prints  The  Listening  I 
Post,  a  bulletin  full  of  news.  | 
suggestions,  helps  and  stories  of 
fellow  country  journalists.; 
which  goes  to  all  correspondents! 
in  the  association.  | 

The  Association  o'^'ers  to  the  | 
country  corresnondents  and  to 
the  editors  of  the  state  the  fol- 1 
lowing  benefits;  *  j 

( 1 )  Membership  in  a  state ! 

wide  organization  with  a  card 
designating  her  status  and  iden 
tifvin®  her  naper.  By  this  means 
she  achieyes  recognition  for  her 
work  among  fellow  writers  and 
newspaper  men  and  women.  | 

(2)  A  monthly  bulletin  which  j 
will  bring  professional  discus- 1 
sions:  helps  in  news  sources  and  | 
assistance  in  delying  beneath 


the  mere  facts  for  underlyiiu 
human  interest;  suggestions  for 
mechanical  improyementi 
tested  illustratiye  material;  rec¬ 
ognition  for  indiyidual  work, 
and  methods  for  more  efficient 
news  coyerage. 

(3)  Unit  meetings  with  the 
editor  at  which  time  the  field 
worker  will  be  present  to  dis- 
cuss  the  problems  that  may 
arise  with  the  country  corre 
spondent  and  the  editor. 

( 4 1  A  statewide  meeting  in 
which  the  country  correspondent 
may  participate  and  may  be 
given  the  social  and  cultural  ad¬ 
vantage  which  comes  with 
mingling  with  a  group  of 
friends,  thereby  furnishing  the 
bond  between  newspaper  men 
and  women.  Benefits  will  also 
be  achieved  from  the  contact  of 
the  correspondents,  one  with  the 
other. 

(  5 )  A  service  letter  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  discussing  problems  which 
will  arise  and  reaching  a  solu¬ 
tion  from  the  exchange  of  ideas 

The  cost  of  this  program  to 
the  editor  is  $1  per  correspon¬ 
dent.  or  a  minimum  of  $20.  This 
fee  may  be  paid  in  cash  or  may 
be  deducted  from  the  advertis¬ 
ing  account  with  the  Missouri 
Press  Association  as  the  editor 
wishes. 

The  editor  is  asked  to  act  as 
host  at  the  annual  meeting  with 
his  correspondents. 

The  Association  elected  Eliza¬ 
beth  Idol.  Cass  County  Demo¬ 
crat,  president;  Frank  Hollmann. 
Warrenton  Banner  editor  and 
publisher,  vicepresident:  Miss 
Freeland,  secretary,  and  Mr. 
Long,  treasurer. 


Buying  Power 
Of  Altoonans 
al  Highest  Peak! 


.41way8  a  Good  Market 
Now  Better  Than  Ever. 

A  prosperous  market,  with  more 
"spendable”  money  In  the  hands 
of  the  average  family  than  Is  the 
case  In  most  cities,  according  to  s 
national  copyrighted  survey  of 
buying  power.  Just  completed  bj 
Sales  Management. 

Retail  sales  In  Altoona’s  stores 
reached  the  high  level  of  $75,089,- 
000  In  1947.  Thus  the  city  ac¬ 
counted  for  .064  percent  of  the 
nation’s  retail  business  with  only 
.061  percent  of  the  nation’s  popu¬ 
lation,  Indicating  It  to  be  » 
superior  market.  It  stood  out  m 
Pennsvlvanla  also,  doing  .96  per¬ 
cent  of  the  state’s  business  with 
but  .85  of  Its  population. 
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Only  evening  newspaper 
in  Altoona,  Pennsylvania 
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The  Commerciol  Appeal 
Should  Be  Proud  . . . 


of  the  permanent  farm  program,"  states  Senator 
George  D.  Aiken  of  Vermont,  chairman  of  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  which  drafted  the  new  PER¬ 
MANENT  FARM  PROGRAM  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  80th  Congress. 


"We  tried  to  write  into  it  (the  f  T 
farm  bill)  the  things  which  Mr. 

Ahlgren  advocated  and  think  that  >’ 

we  succeeded  to  a  great  degree," 

Mr.  Aiken  said  in  reference  to  the 

testimony  of  Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  ed- 

itor  of  The  Commercial  Appeal, 

to  the  committee  at  hearings  prior  MR.  AHLGREN 

to  the  drafting  of  the  bill. 


For  more  than  a  century  The  Commercial  Appeal 
has  played  a  vital  role  through  its  editorial  col¬ 
umns  and  Plant  to  Prosper  Program  In  working  for 
diversified  agriculture  and  the  present  era  of 
great  prosperity  enjoyed  in  the  MIdSouth.  The 
confidence  which  It  inspires  in  Its  readers  through 
an  active  Interest  In  their  wellbeing  Is  duplicated 
in  Its  advertising  columns — making  it  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  advertising  medium  in  the  MIdSouth  today. 


Local  Editorial 
ThemesHondled 
In  Cartoon  Strip 

Denver,  Colo. — “Joe  Pungle,” 
a  new  Denver  Post  feature  Is 
described  by  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  Palmer  Hoyt  as  the  “first 
new  idea  for  an  editorial  page 
in  100  years.” 

^^Toe  Pungle  is  a  cartoon  strip. 
The  chief  character  represents 
an  average  Denver  citizen,  who 
is  above  average  because  when 
he  has  a  problem  he  goes  to  a 
high  source,  in  state  or  city  gov¬ 
ernment,  to  find  out  what  to  do 
about  it. 

The  feature,  drawn  by  Bill 
Brown,  staff  artist,  supervised 
by  the  editorial  page  staff,  with 
continuity  by  Gene  Lindberg, 
veteran  of  news  and  features. 
Is  an  editorial  in  cartoon  strip 
form. 

Fred  Colvig,  editor  of  the  Post 
editorial  page,  said  the  idea 
originated  many  months  ago, 
when  the  editorial  writers  were 
discussing  the  problem  of  win¬ 
ning  readership. 

“One  of  us,”  said  Colvig,  “said 
that  most  newspaper  readers 
carefully  follow  the  comic  strips 
and  then  just  glance  over  the 
rest  of  the  paper.  Someone  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  ought  to  put  our 
editorials  in  comic  strip  form.” 

The  idea  was  tried  out  with 
an  illustrated  series  on  the 
Marshall  Plan,  when  it  was  be¬ 
ing  debated  in  Congress.  The 
theme  was  serious,  and  the 
drawings  simply  put  into  pic¬ 
tures  the  arguments  in  behalf 
of  European  relief.  Bill  Brown 
was  assigned  to  do  the  car¬ 
toons,  with  Associate  Editor 
Lawrence  Mertin.  Colvig  and 
others  handling  the  continuity. 

The  series  was  successful. 
Hoyt  then  urged  that  the  car¬ 
toon  strip  idea  be  adapted  as  a 
regular  feature  to  explain  local 
problems. 

It  was  late  August  before  Joe 
Pungle  was  added  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  page.  The  first  problem 
to  attract  Pungle’s  attention  was 
Colorado  highways — an  impor¬ 
tant  program  in  the  Post's  edi¬ 
torial  program.  Pungle  had  his 
family — with  his  son  getting  into 
trouble  with  bears,  and  his  dog 
getting  lost — in  the  mountains. 
There  he  met  a  highway  engi¬ 
neer  who  told  him  of  things 
wrong  with  the  organization  of 
road  building  program  in  the 
state. 

Pungle  and  his  family  then 
returned  to  Denver  to  look  into 
the  problem  of  school  bonds, 
and  Joe  advocated  their  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  voters. 

Next,  the  editorial  page  comic 
strip  hero  noticed  something 
seriously  wrong  with  an  elm 
tree  in  his  yard,  after  his  dog, 
“Wags,”  had  chased  a  squirrel 
into  the  branches.  Joe  puts  on 
his  hat  to  see  the  Denver  city 
forester.  And  there  was  a  foot¬ 
note  explaining  that  many  Den¬ 
verites  are  not  sufficiently  con¬ 
cerned  about  their  trees. 

The  forester  explains  that  the 
trees  are  not  suffering  from 
Dutch  Elm  disease,  as  most 
people  believe,  but  rather  from 
European  scale.  He  then  tells 
bow  the  trees  can  be  saved. 


Staff  Furnishes 
News  on  Travels 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — The  St. 
Petersburg  Times  is  getting  its 
foreign  travel  news  firsthand 
this  summer.  Executive  Editor 
Tom  C.  Harris  started  it  with 
a  month's  jaunt  through  the  Ca¬ 
ribbean  and  Central  America 
which  resulted  in  several  stories. 
He  was  fo  lowed  by  General 
Manager  Max  Ulrich,  who  spent 
two  months  in  England,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Scandinavia.  Society 
Reporter  Madeline  Gilcher  vis¬ 
ited  Italy,  Switzerland  and 
France,  as  did  Tommy  Norwalk, 
school  news  reporter.  News  Edi¬ 
tor  Stan  Witwer  went  to  Jamai¬ 
ca  and  Mexico  City  and  Sports 
Reporter  Bob  Hudson  and  Pho¬ 
tographer  George  Trabant  vaca¬ 
tioned  in  Cuba. 


Daily  Publication 
In  Lexington,  N.  C. 

Lexington,  N.  C. — The  Lex¬ 
ington  Dispatch,  founded  66 
years  ago  as  a  weekly,  started 
publication  Sept.  6  as  an  after¬ 
noon  daily. 

The  only  daily  newspaper  in 
the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict.  the  Dispatch  was  founded 
in  1882  by  T.  B.  Eldridge  who 
later  served  as  mayor  of  Ra-' 
leigh.  In  1919  the  newspaper! 
became  a  semi-weekly.  { 

J.  David  Sink  is  publisher. 
E.  E.  Witherspoon,  veteran  ofi 
31  years  in  newspaper  business, 
will  be  senior  editor.  Other 
staff  members  include:  city  and 
sports  editor,  J.  L.  McCrary; 
society  editor,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Adderton;  and  wire  editor, 
Nancy  Horner. 

■ 

Oregon  Spectator 
In  Library  Exhibit 

Washington — Included  in  the 
exhibit  of  literature  commemo 
rating  the  centennial  of  the 
Oregon  Territory  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  is  a  copy  of  the 
Oregon  Spectator,  first  news¬ 
paper  west  of  the  Rockies. 

The  Spectator  was  established 
Feb.  5,  1846  at  Oregon  City  and 
its  first  edition  proclaimed  the 
Oregon  Treaty.  The  paper 
“folded  up”  when  the  printer 
decamped  to  the  gold  fields  of 
California. 

The  Library  exhibit  continues 
to  next  Feb.  11. 


.  LIBEL 

iRvasioa  of  Privoey 
yieiatiea  of  Copyright 
Plagioritm 

Those  doily  hosordt  coo  bo 
INSURED. 

Wa  plonaarad  thii  Raid  and  no* 
•arva  Nawipapars  natienwida.  Out 
EXCESS  tOLICY  It  adaquata.  ai 
iactiva,  inaipansiva.  Vtrlta  lo< 
datalli  and  quotatlont. 

Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 

losoroRce  Exchange  lldg. 
Kansas  City,  Me. 


Vancouver  Sun 
Offering  Stock 
At  $16  a  Share 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — An  o'’’ering 
is  being  made  by  Western  City 
Co.  of  a  new  issue  cornprising 
7,819  common  shares  in  Sun 
Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  $16  a 
share.  The  company  also  oper¬ 
ates  a  job  printing  plant,  owns 
the  Sun  Building,  Vancouver  En¬ 
gravers,  Ltd.,  and  the  Standard 
Broadcasting  System,  Ltd. 

On  completion  of  present  fi¬ 
nancing,  the  company’s  capitali¬ 
zation  will  be  $900,000  author¬ 
ized  and  issued  4%  first  mort¬ 
gage  serial  bonds  maturing  1949 
to  1963  in  annual  amounts  of 
$60,000;  $150,000  issued  of  $250,- 
000  authorized  4Vt%  redeem¬ 
able  first  preferred  shares,  and 
$750,000  in  75,000  common  shares 
of  $10  par  value. 

Estimated  1948  earnings  are 
$2.50.  This  compares  with  $1.53 
in  the  preceding  year,  but 
with  improved  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  and  increased  efficiency  re¬ 


sulting  from  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  for  which  this  issue  is  pro¬ 
viding,  it  is  stated  that  earnings 
should  continue  to  increase. 

It  is  the  intention  of  directors 
to  inaugurate  common  dividend 
at  rate  of  80  cents  per  annum, 
payable  20  cents  quarterly,  with 
extras  as  warranted. 

The  Sun’s  profit  sharing  plan 
will  be  revised  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  according  to  Donald 
Cromie,  publisher.  The  major 
change  will  up  the  newspaper’s 
first  claim  on  profits  from  $150,- 
000  net  to  $250,000  net. 

With  wages  and  equipment 
prices  soaring,  the  company  not 
only  faces  greater  uncertainty  in 
reaching  a  safe  minumum  profit 
but  also  requires  $2  for  equip¬ 
ment  that  $1  would  have  bought 
before,  he  said. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year, 
two  advance  profit  sharing 
checks  have  been  distributed  to 
employes,  the  first,  representing 
5%  of  four  weeks’  salary  for  No¬ 
vember,  1947.  Another  check, 
5%  of  14  weeks’  salary  was  dis¬ 
tributed  last  December. 

Wage  increases  in  1947  added 
$150,000  to  employes’  earnings. 


Buffalo  Historical  Museum 


se//^e  fVHOlE market 


VOver  273,000  daily. 

VRead  by  98.6%  city  zone  families. 

V  EflFective  Coverage  at  economical  cost- 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  tiitor  mni  PuUuher 
''Western  New  York's  Great  Newspaper" 
KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Representatives 
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markets 


The  trek  of  iii«hi>try  uiul  of  markets  is  Westward  .  . 

to  the  Hooky  Mountain  Em|nre. 
Here  is  a  region  richer  in  natural  resources  tlian  any  in  the  nation. 
Here  agriculture,  livestock,  food  processing,  oil,  coal,  metal  mining, 
manufacturing,  tourists,  and  transportation  are  creating  new  wealth  . . . 

diversified  wealth  that  builds  market  stability. 


Your  ideal  market  is  one  in  which  people 
with  rapidly  increasing  and  highly  diversified  incomes  can  be  reached 
through  one  dominant  advertising  medium. 
That's  exactly  the  kind  of  market  you  can  reach  and  sell  .  .  . 
economically  and  profitably  . . .  through  the  most  widely  read  selling  medium 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Empire  ,  .  .Thk  Denver  Post. 


-  '■  '4.  ^ 
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Penny  Arcade 
At  Fair  Boosts 
Daily,  Aids  Fund 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — For  five  days 
last  week  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  went  into  the  penny  ar¬ 
cade  business.  And  it  came  up 
with  48.872  pennies  and  a  pop¬ 
ular  exhibit  at  the  11th  annual 
free  fair  in  Allegheny  County. 

All  net  profits  from  the  arcade 
were  turned  over  to  the  Post- 
Gazette  Good  Fellows  fund  to 
buy  Christmas  toys  for  needy 
children. 

The  arcade  was  an  answer  to 
the  annual  problem  of  what  to 
do  for  the  county  fair.  There 
were  15  machines  in  the  Post- 
Gazette  booth.  They  included 
six  card  vending  machines, 
three  ultra  modern  See-A-View 
peep  show  devices,  three  vibra¬ 
tors  to  ease  Fair-weary  feet, 
two  scales  and  a  teletype. 

All  machines,  except  the 
scales  and  the  teletype,  had  to 
be  fed  pennies  to  operate.  And 
they  were  all  bright  and  shiny 
1948  pennies,  too.  for  the  change 
booth  started  out  with  20,000 
new  pennies  on  the  Fair's  open¬ 
ing  day. 

Nine  machines — the  card  and 
See-A-View  machines  —  were 
purchased  outright  from  Chi¬ 
cago's  Exhibit  Supply  Co.  But 
all  the  rest  were  borrowed. 

Five  of  the  machines  used 
regular  cards-  -but  with  a  twist. 
On  the  back  of  each  different 
type  of  card,  a  separate  Post- 
Gazette  feature  was  promoted. 
The  sixth  machine  dispensed 
cards  printed  with  Post-Gazette 
comic  characters  on  both  sides. 

And  for  the  See-A-View  ma¬ 
chines.  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  prepared  three  special 
peep  shows.  They  showed — in 
15  views  each — how  the  Post- 
Gazette  gets  out  a  fight  extra, 
the  best  news  and  action  pic¬ 
tures  of  1947  as  taken  from  the 
Post-Gazette  and  a  teaser  titled, 
‘‘Who  Will  Be  Our  President?” 
This  last  ended  with  two  slides 
that  said,  “The  next  president 
will  be”  .  .  .  “Announced  FIRST 
in  the  Post-Gazette  on  Nov.  3.” 

The  arcade  occupied  300 
square  feet  of  exhibit  space.  Ii, 
was  so  successful,  according  to 
Frederick  N.  Lowe,  Post-Gazette 
public  relations  director,  that  it 
will  probably  be  repeated  next 
year. 

In  addition  to  the  penny  ar¬ 
cade,  the  Post  Gazette  also  had 
five  county  voting  machines  at 
the  Fair.  These  were  used  for 
instructing  voters  who  had 
never  us^  the  machines  and 
also  to  take  a  rough  straw  vote 
at  the  fairgrounds. 


YOU  CAN  GET  IT 

with  an  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Ad.  whether  you  want 
help,  equipment,  a  job  or  some¬ 
thin,  else.  Phone  or  write. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Tower 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

TeL:  IRyoat  9-3052 


PR  Yardstick 

Washington — The  American 
Public  Relations  Association 
is  attempting  to  set  up  a  yard¬ 
stick  to  define  just  what  is  a 
public  relations  mon  and  what 
are  his  functions.  Leonard  W. 
Trester,  recently  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  group,  said  this 
week. 

Trester.  who  is  director  of 
public  policy  of  the  General 
Outdoor  Advertising  Co.,  said 
such  a  "yardstick"  may  take 
months  or  years  to  determine, 
but  his  organization  has  un¬ 
dertaken  the  )ob. 

i 

Dance  Festival  Aids 
Fund  for  Crippled 

Lexington,  Ky. — A  substantial 
sum  was  added  to  the  Ken 
tucky  Press  Fund  for  Crippled 
Children  by  the  proceeds  of  the 
KPA  Celebration  at  Joyland 
Park.  The  feature  was  a  con¬ 
test  to  select  the  best  group  of  i 
square  dancers  from  Central  i 
and  Eastern  Kentucky.  j 

Daily  and  weekly  newspapers  i 
in  the  area  joined  in  promot- 1 
ing  preliminary  contests.  A 
percentage  of  the  proceeds  from 
concessions,  plus  door  sales  to 
the  contest,  netted  the  fund 
more  than  $1,000. 

The  Fund  was  inaugurated  at 
the  1948  mid  winter  meeting  in 
January  to  augment  the  work ! 
of  the  State  Commission  in 
building  isolation  wards  to  hos 
pitals  to  take  care  of  local  polio  i 
victims.  I 

Since  the  Fund  was  estab-  ' 
lished.  newspapers  over  the 
state  have  promoted  local  sports 
events  and  other  public-inter¬ 
est  meetings,  the  proceeds  be¬ 
ing  added,  almost  daily,  to  the 
fund. 

The  Fund  idea  was  advanced  ; 
by  President  Fred  B.  Wachs,  I 
general  manager  of  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  Herald-Leader.  Thomas  L. 
Adams,  circulation  manager  of  I 
the  Lexington  newspapers,  is  i 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The 
square  dance  contest  was  sug- 1 
gested  by  Edward  Templin,  pro- 1 
motion  manager  of  the  same  j 
newspapers. 


WANTED 

Display  Salesman 

Large  metropolitan  daily  has 
splendid  opportunity  for  a  dis¬ 
play  salesman  with  department 
store  and  specialty  shop  ex¬ 
perience.  This  paper  is  the 
leader,  both  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  in  a  big  Eastern  city.  Ap¬ 
ply  Box  1683,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MEN  WHO  ARE  MAKING  HOUSTON  GREAT 

.  ...ns. 


MEET 

Ever  since  1892  when  Houston  was  little 
more  than  a  sprawling  town,  Zindler’s  has 
been  a  continuously  popular  and  successful 
clothing  store  for  men,  women  and  boys — 
appealing  to  Houston’s  most  solid  citizenry, 
and  reflecting  the  popularity  and  success  of 
its  head,  genial  Abe  Zindler. 

As  is  the  case  with  so  many  pioneer  Hous¬ 
ton  firms,  Zindler’s  has  been  essentially  a 
” Chronicle  Advertiser/*  using  through  the 
years  a  preponderance  of  its  advertising  space 
in  our  paper. 

Says  Mr.  Zindler,  "Our  preference  for 
the  Chronicle  is  firmly  founded  on  the 
simple  fact  that  it  produces  best  results 
at  lowest  cost." 

Thanks,  Mr.  Zindler.  There  in  a  nutshell  is 
the  whole  story  of  why  the  Chronicle  enjoys 
such  a  tremendous  lead  in  retail,  general, 
classified  and  total  advertising — and  has  for 
35  consecutive  years. 

The  Houston  Chronicle 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 


R.  w.  McCarthy 

Advertising  Diroctor 


THE  MANHAM  COMPANY 
Notienol  Representotives 


FIRST  IN  HOUSTON  IN  CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISING  FOR  35  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS 
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The  character  of  automobile  advertising  may  change,  hut . . . 

^  ^ .  good  printing  will  always  be  an  asset  black  and  colored,  for  web  presses  and  ® 

to  good  publishing  and  good  salesmanship  sheet-fed  presses  ...  go  years  of  experience 

in  print.  . . .  and  knowledge  derived  from  a  sustained 

You  know  printing  ink  affects  the  quality  research  program  which  today  continues  its 
of  printed  results.  It  affects  the  ease  with  probing  for  technical  advancement. 
which  a  paper  is  read  by  its  readers,  and  Why  not  put  this  knowledge  and  experi- 
the  satisfaction  with  which  it  is  read  by  its  ence  to  work  on  your  printing  ink  problem.^ 

advertisers.  IPI,  Division  of  Interchemical  Corpora- 

Into  the  making  of  our  news  inks...  tion,  330  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  HHHHI 
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Canada,  Jir,t  Woman  W.  C 


She’s  in  Mon-Size  Job 
By  Popular  Consent 

By  Llewellyn  James 


PRINCE  ALBERT.  Sask.  —  A 

minor  storm  of  comment  has 
struck  the  Prince  Albert  Daily 
Herald,  following  announcement 
in  July  of  its  appointment  of 
Mary  Gardiner  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Contrary  to  the  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  to  it,  however,  the  Her¬ 
ald  looks  upon  Miss  Gardiner’s 
appointment  as  neither  an  over¬ 
whelming  triumph  for  feminism 
nor  a  shattering  blow  to  mascu¬ 
line  vanity.  Rather,  it  came 
about  as  an  entirely  natural  de¬ 
velopment  growing  out  of  the 
paper's  day-to  day  operations. 

At  that,  though,  there  are 
ways  in  which  the  Herald  is 
probably  about  the  last  paper  in 
Canada  on  which  such  a  thing 
ordinarily  would  be  expected  to 
happen. 

Had  Different  Ideas 

For  one  thing.  Miss  Gardiner 
herself  has  been  heard  to  argue 
that  women  in  newspaper  work 
should  “stick  to  the  women’s 
pages.”  Further,  the  editor  who 
announced  her  appointment. 
Burton  Lewis,  admits  some  21 
years  of  opposition  to  “letting 
women  get  too  much  of  a  toe¬ 
hold  in  the  news  room.” 

In  the  end.  all  that  happened 
was  that  Miss  Gardiner’s  form¬ 
er  duties  expanded  until  they 
encompassed  those  normally 
done  by  a  managing  editor. 
When  that  fact  was  recognized 
tier  title  and  authority  were 
brought  in  line  with  the  work 
she  was  doing. 

It  was  the  wartime  manpower 
shortage  at  its  worst  that  opened 
the  way  for  Miss  Gardiner  to 
move  rapidly  through  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  city  editor,  news  editor 
and  on  to  the  managing  editor¬ 
ship.  During  part  of  the  war, 
after  being  hit  by  a  wave  of 
enlistments,  the  Herald,  one  of 
Canada's  “furthest  north”  dail¬ 
ies,  was  reduced  to  an  all-girl 
news  staff,  not  only  on  the  street 
but  in  desk,  sports  and  all  other 
departmental  posts.  At  that 
time  the  former  editor,  E.  N. 
Davis,  was  the  only  man  in  the 
editorial  department. 

Women  Mon  Women’s  Poges 

Such  doubts  as  Miss  Gardiner 
retains  as  to  the  ability  of 
women  to  cope  with  all  branch¬ 
es  of  news  work — in  the  main 
they  are  expressed  Jocularly 
now,  rather  than  seriously  — 
date  from  that  same  period.  Sev¬ 
eral  girls  who  looked  promis¬ 
ing  enough  at  the  outset  man¬ 
aged  to  work  their  way  on  and 
off  the  Herald  staff  without 
demonstrating  anything  over¬ 
whelming  in  the  way  of  apti¬ 
tude. 

By  now  the  staff  has  been 
brought  -back  to  what  would 
have  been  considered  normal 
balance  In  pre  war  days.  Its 
women  members,  apart  from 


Miss  Gardiner,  concentrate 
chiefly  on  pages  for  women. 

The  manpower  shortage  also 
pitchforked  Miss  Gardiner  her¬ 
self  into  newspaper  work  with 
only  24  hours’  notice,  no  ad¬ 
vance  preparation,  and  consid¬ 
erably  to  her  incredulous  sur¬ 
prise  as  she  looks  back  at  the 
way  things  have  worked  out. 

In  1942  she  was  a  teacher  at 
the  Prince  Albert  Collegiate  In¬ 
stitute,  holding  degrees  from 
Queen’s  University  and  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Saskatchewan,  with  a 
good  start  on  what  looked  to  be 
a  safe,  sure  and  promising 
career  in  educational  work. 

Might  Have  Been  Teacher 

Shortly  before  she  was  to  sign 
a  contract  for  her  third  year  at 
the  collegiate  she  was  consulted 
by  the  Herald's  former  editor, 
Mr.  Davis,  as  to  the  possibility 
of  finding  likely  material  for 
newspaper  work  among  her  stu¬ 
dents.  A  suggestion  was  made, 
only  half  seriously,  that  the 
teacher,  rather  than  any  of  her 
pupils,  might  prove  the  best 
prospect  for  the  opening  being 
discussed. 

Just  one  day  before  her  cos- 
tract  was  due  to  be  returned  to 
the  school  board  she  received 
a  definite  offer  from  the  Herald 
and  made  a  spur-of-the-moment 
leap  from  teaching  into  news- 
papering.  Since  then,  as  she  de¬ 
scribes  it,  she  has  been  “doing 
things  while  learning  how  to 
do  them.” 

Her  latest  job  will  require  a 
good  deal  of  the  same  sort  of 
approach,  for  the  Herald  is  a 
small  paper  with  a  small  staff 
but  operates  in  one  of  the  most 
difficult  news  territories  in  the 
world.  Under  its  Canadian 
Press  membership,  the  Herald 
is  responsible  for  all  news  in 
the  region  lying  north  of  a  300- 
mile  east-west  line.  Proceeding 
north  from  Prince  Albert,  the 
next  daily  paper  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  lies  somewhere  in  Russia, 
on  the  far  side  of  the  North 
Pole. 

The  city  is  the  hub  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  transportation  and  com¬ 
munications  network,  extending 
to  the  east,  west  and  south.  Un¬ 
fortunately  there  are  scarcely 
any  spokes  on  the  wheel  reach¬ 
ing  northward  into  the  region 
where  mining  developments, 
trapping,  lumbering  and  fishing 
are  steadily  increasing  in  im¬ 
portance  as  sources  of  news. 

Persuading  news  to  flow  satis¬ 
factorily  from  that  region, 
where  a  scattering  of  two-way 
radios  provides  the  only  com¬ 
munication  service  and  travel 
necessarily  is  by  plane  and 
canoe,  or  dog  team  and  “cater¬ 
pillar  train”  in  winter — all  these 
travel  methods  and  no  others 
are  in  regular  use — is  one  of  the 
several  problems  facing  the  Her¬ 


ald’s  managing  editor.  Miss 
Gardiner. 

Most  persons  would  speak  of 
it  as  a  “man-sized  Job.” 

Difficult  Weather 

It  is  a  region  that  is  very 
generous  in  tossing  up  other 
news  -  gathering  dignities. 
Weather,  for  instance.  Miss 
Gardiner  found  out  quite  a  little 
about  that  one  soon  after  she 
became  established  as  news  edi¬ 
tor.  Despite  her  brand  new 
title  it  turned  out  that  she  was 
the  only  reporter  on  the  job  to 
cover  a  before-dawn  orphanage 
fire  in  which  seven  lives  were 
lost.  The  temperature  reading 
was  49.9  degrees  below  zero. 

She  was  assisted  by  one  pho¬ 
tographer  but  the  cold  was  so 
extreme  that  his  equipment 
failed  to  work.  The  result  was, 
therefore,  that  the  entire  story, 
as  presented  in  the  Herald  and 
carried  by  Canadian  press,  was 
produced  by  Miss  Gardiner. 

Up  to  the  day  of  her  appoint¬ 
ment  as  managing  editor  she 
continued  as  the  Herald’s  city 
hall  reporter,  and  covered  all 
city  council  meetings,  while  also 
functioning  as  news  editor. 

In  the  three  promotions  Miss 
Gardiner  has  received  since 
entering  newspaper  work  six 
years  ago.  it  has  always  been  a 
case  of  her  title  catching  up 
with  the  job  she  was  doing. 
There  never  was  a  given  day  on 
which  some  person  said  to  her: 

‘  You  are  city  editor  now,”  or 
“You  are  news  editor  now.”  She 
drifted  into  those  jobs  by  popu¬ 
lar  consent. 

Her  appointment  as  managing 
editor,  in  comparison,  was  al¬ 
most  formal,  in  the  sense  that 
it  happened  on  a  certain  day 
and  was  publicly  announced.  It 
was  a  development,  too,  that 
made  members  of  the  Herald 
sta'^  feel  a  little  strange  for  a 
while  (women  just  don’t  hold 
jobs  like  that  in  Canada,  you 
know),  even  though  they  all 
recognized  Miss  Gardiner  had 
earned  the  promotion. 

Trapped  By  Editorial 

Out  of  their  number,  the  one 
who  suffered  most  at  that  time 
probably  was  the  editor,  Mr. 
Lewis,  who  made  the  appoint¬ 
ment  even  though  he  had  long 
considered  himself  a  leading 
member  of  the  “anti-woman” 
school  of  newspaper  thought. 

He  has  frequently  said  that  he 
would  never  have  moved  to 


Breakfast  Briefs 

The  Moscow  press  looks  with 
disfavor  on  the  1948  Republican 
ticket.  Red  newspaper  editors 
can  find  nothing  in  Gov.  Dewey’s 
record  to  indicate  that  he  will 
invite  Stalin  to  save  us  from 
capitalism. 

•  •  • 

All  men  are  liars,  but  some  of 
them  are  called  statesmen. 

*  •  • 

Have  you  ordered  your  salt  to 
take  with  the  inevitable  Demo¬ 
cratic  claim  that  there’s  no  con¬ 
nection  between  the  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  federal  pay  rollers  and 
♦he  fact  that  this  is  election  year?  I 
From  th*  Cltvelani  Plain  Decltr 


Mary  Gardiner 


Prince  Albert,  as  he  did  two 
years  ago,  if  he  had  known  the 
paper  he  was  to  edit  had  a 
woman  as  news  editor. 

His  change  in  feeling,  he  ex¬ 
plains,  was  brought  about  not 
only  by  the  quality  of  Miss 
Gardiner’s  work  but  by  the  way 
in  which  he  trapped  hin-f^eU 
with  an  argument  in  one  of  his 
own  editorials. 

“I  was  writing  about  racial 
hatreds,”  he  said,  “and  insisting 
on  the  need  to  judge  individuals 
on  the  basis  of  their  qualities  as 
human  beings,  rather^han  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  labeF  attached 
to  them. 

“Suddenly  it  struck  me:  Good 
Lord,  does  that  apply  to  women? 
There  wasn’t  any  choice  then 
but  to  name  Mary.” 


GEO.  H. 
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JANES  E.  SCRIPPS 

fwmdtr,  Th»  DmIroH  News 


On  August  23,  1873,  James  Edmund  Scripps  founded  The  Detroit  News, 
first  popular  and  low'priced  daily  newspaper  in  Michigan,  and  its  first  evening 
paper.  Today  there  are  57  daily  newspapers  in  Michigan  of  which  54  are  evening 
publications.  Mr.  Scripps  attributed  The  News*  instantaneous  success 
to  the  fact  that  the  paper  was  edited  **with  no  political  ends  to  serve  and, 
with  an  entire  absence  of  ill'feeling.’’ 


A.dherence  to  this  principle  of  independence,  under  the  continuous  direction  of 
the  founding  family,  has  earned  for  The  Detroit  News  its  reputation  as  one 
of  the  really  great  newspapers  in  the  nation.  The  News  today  has  the 
largest  weekday  circulation  in  Michigan,  and  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  been  among  the  first  six  newspapers  in  total  advertising  lineage  in  America. 


432,089— largest  weekday  circulation  ever 
reached  by  any  Michigan  newspaper 

554,187 — highest  Sunday  circulation  in  Detroit 
News  history. 
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$423.»8^1>000 

LIABILITY! 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  in  newspapers  will  bust  right  out  of  the  barrel  this 
year. 

ANPA’s  researchers  project  a  new  all-time  high — 14.7%  over  1947’s  record  $369,- 
000,000.  That’s  well  on  the  way  to  a  h  alf-billion-dollars’  worth  of  responsibility 
for  the  newspapers  of  America  .  .  .  and  a  respectable  hunk  of  it  rests  right  on  your 
shoulders. 

Every  active  account  in  your  newspaper  today  is  a  liability.  Your  best  customers 
are  every  other  medium’s  best  prospects.  You  must  sell  and  resell.  Yes,  each  of 
these  liabilities  must  be  continuously  and  lovingly  serviced  to  convert  them  to  long¬ 
term  assets. 

Of  course,  you  can’t  do  this  job  on  leg  power  alone.  No  newspaper  can.  But  you 
can  do  it — enormously  well — with  your  own  stock-in-trade  .  .  .  the  printed  word. 

Sure,  your  costs  are  up — wages,  newsprint,  mechanical  —  right  across  the  board. 
But  the  lowest  cost  tool  you  still  have  at  your  command  today  is  promotion.  Now, 
in  good  times  —  when  the  pressure  is  off  you  to  chase  anything  that  looks  like 
linage  ...  do  a  better  promotion  job  to  protect  the  precious  space  you  are  currently 
carrying,  and  to  cultivate  new  friends  for  the  1950’s. 

Better  promotion  today  will  pay  you  a  double  benefit. 

And,  better  promotion  begins  with  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  For  E  &  P  is  your 
own  kind  of  a  medium — a  newspaper — with  all  the  specialized  interest  and  vitality 
only  a  good  newspaper  possesses.  Be  sure  you’re  reaching  regularly  . . .  via  E  &  P  . . . 
a  high  concentration  of  the  important  spenders  in  newspapers. 


^  Services  your  premeut  customers  .  .  . 
eultivuies  new  triends  tor  the  future 


TAFT  AND  NLRB 

AN  ANALYSIS  of  the  available  evidence 
leads  us  to  believe  President  Truman 
is  trying  to  make  political  capital  out  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union 
charges  that  Senator  Taft  called  lawyers 
of  NLRB  to  his  office  to  force  them  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  contempt  citation  against  the  union. 

In  mid-August,  the  ITU  convention 
adopted  a  resolution  “bitterly  resenting 
Senator  Taft’s  attempt  to  bludgeon  attor¬ 
neys  for  the  NLRB  into  seeking  a  con¬ 
tempt  citation.”  It  called  on  Truman  to 
investigate. 

The  President’s  reply  to  the  ITU  presi¬ 
dent  was  unusual  to  say  the  least.  His 
wire  of  Aug.  18  repeated  the  accusation 
calling  it  a  “shocking  charge”  and  thereby 
gave  credence  to  the  allegation  without 
benefit  of  any  supporting  evidence. 

The  next  day  Truman  received,  at  his 
request,  a  report  from  David  P.  Findling, 
associate  general  counsel  of  NLRB,  on  the 
meeting  between  NLRB  attorneys,  Chicago 
publishers  and  Taft  in  the  latter’s  office. 
According  to  Findling.  Taft  “said  that  he 
regarded  the  ITU  case  as  the  most  Im¬ 
portant  that  had  come  to  the  board  and 
that  it  stood  as  a  symbol  to  many  members 
of  the  Congress  and  he  believed,  to  the 
public,  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  enforce¬ 
ment  machinery  of  the  statute;”  Taft  was 
"greatly  d'sturbed”  by  reports  of  a  serious 
breakdown  in  enforcement  machinery  in 
the  ITU  case;  “Taft  repeated  in  substance 
that  he  had  called  us  because  he  wanted 
us  to  know  that  he  was  keenly  interested 
in  effective  enforcement  of  the  statute  and 
that  in  his  view  and,  in  the  view  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  the  typographical  union 
case  was  the  most  important  proceeding 
that  had  arisen  under  the  new  act.” 

Without  stating  that  anyone  had  actually 
done  so.  President  Truman  replied  “it  is 
entirely  improper  for  any  Senator,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  his  politics  or  his  rank  in  the 
Senate  may  be.  to  attempt  to  put  the  heat 
on  one  of  the  Executive  Departments.” 
The  President  implied  Taft  “put  the  heat 
on”  the  NLRB  attorneys  to  obtain  a  con¬ 
tempt  citation  against  ITU  when  there  is 
no  evidence  from  those  present  at  the 
meeting  to  back  up  that  charge. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  ITU  case  since 
the  federal  court  injunction  was  obtained 
last  March,  knows  the  NLRB  has  consid¬ 
ered  a  contempt  citation  for  some  months. 
As  far  back  as  July  3.  Editor  &  Publisher 
carried  a  Washington  dispatch  stating: 
“NLRB  General  Counsel’s  office  is  investi¬ 
gating  complaints  from  publishers,  mostly 
in  letters  and  affidavits,  that  the  ITU  has 
violated  the  Swiegert  injunction  order  in 
its  insistence  upon  closed  shop  and  other 
conditions.  As  yet,  E&P  was  told,  no 
petition  for  a  contempt  citation  has  been 
filed.” 

If  the  ITU  charges  and  the  President’s 
accusations  had  come  after  the  petition  for 
contempt  had  been  filed  there  might  be 
some  basis  for  argument.  But  the  con¬ 
tempt  appeal  was  made  to  the  court  August 
25,  a  week  after  the  President  had  warned 
NLRB  attorneys  not  to  let  any  Senator 
“put  the  heat  on”  them. 

Certainly,  if  the  NLRB  contempt  action 


A  fool  ha'h  no  delight  in  understanding, 
but  lhat  his  heart  may  discover  itself. — Prov¬ 
erbs,  XVIII;  2. 


had  in  any  way  been  motivated  by  the 
meeting  with  Taft  the  Truman  letter 
would  have  stopped  it.  But  it  wasn’t 
stopped.  Labor  Board  attorneys  went 
ahead  with  it  in  line  with  the  plans  they 
had  been  laying  for  months. 

Senator  Taft  has  said  it  appeared  to 
him  the  Chicago  publishers  had  presented 
a  prima  facie  case.  The  NLRB  apparently 
thought  so  too.  There  was  no  “bludgeon¬ 
ing”  as  the  ITU  charged  and  no  necessity 
to  “put  on  the  heat”  as  Truman  claims. 

The  contempt  citation  has  been  in  the 
works  for  months,  the  ITU  attorneys  knew 
it,  and  they  tried  in  this  way  to  make  it 
look  as  if  the  union  was  being  persecuted. 

For  political  reasons,  President  Truman 
has  backed  them  up.  The  mere  fact  that 
he  held  up  release  of  h’s  correspondence 
with  NLRB  attorneys  for  a  month  after 
it  took  place  and  three  weeks  after  the 
contempt  appeal  was  filed  is  proof. 

MOBILE  PRESS  RADIO 

ONLY  FIVE  newspapers  have  been  li¬ 
censed  to  operate  two-way  mobile  radio 
units  between  reporters,  photographers 
and  the  home  office,  and  not  all  those  have 
used  the  opportunity  to  experiment. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  has  taken  the  view  that  if  the  press 
doesn’t  want  to  use  the  four  experimental 
relay  frequencies  which  were  allocated  five 
years  ago  then  they  will  be  turned  over 
to  other  users.  Accordingly,  in  its  recently 
proposed  allocations  the  FCC  failed  to  al¬ 
lot  any  frequencies  for  press  relay.  Hear¬ 
ings  on  the  newspapers’  appeal  will  be 
held  by  the  FCC  beginning  Oct.  6. 

Mobile  press  radio  is  a  new  baby  but 
papers  like  the  Boaton  Herald-Traveler 
and  the  New  York  Mirror  have  success¬ 
fully  demonstrated  how  it  can  be  used  ad¬ 
vantageously  in  covering  stories  by  word 
and  picture.  It  lends  itself  specifically  to 
a  more  efficient  dispersal  of  reporting 
forces. 

Many  newspapers  look  on  it  now  as  a 
luxury  item  they  will  never  have  to  em¬ 
ploy.  But  experiments  so  far  indicate  it 
one  day  may  become  a  regular  adjunct  of 
every  city  room,  especially  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  areas. 

The  FCC  plans  to  deprive  all  newspa¬ 
pers  of  this  potentially  potent  new  report¬ 
ing  tool  for  all  time.  It  will  do  this  if 
more  newspapers  don’t  support  the  hand¬ 
ful  now  bearing  the  burden  of  appealing 
for  those  frequencies. 

EDITOR 


THE  U.  S.  ATTITUDE 

THE  statement  of  Willard  Thorp,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af¬ 
fairs,  emphasizing  the  disappointment  of 
his  delegation  and  the  State  Department 
over  the  treatment  given  the  freedom  of 
information  Conventions  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  in  Geneva  recently  it 
good  news  to  us.  Since  the  Council,  un¬ 
der  Soviet  pressure,  refused  to  consider 
the  Conventions  and  voted  to  pass  the 
buck  to  the  General  Assembly  there 
hasn’t  been  any  word  from  official  sources 
on  U.  S.  Government  reaction. 

Mr.  Thorp,  in  effect,  endorsed  practically 
everything  we  said  editorially  August  21 
about  the  Council’s  action  and  assured  the 
world  that  the  U.  S.  is  not  going  to  give 
up  easily  but  is  going  to  carry  the  fight 
into  the  General  Assembly, 

Referring  to  the  delaving  and  disrup¬ 
tive  t.octics  of  the  Soviets  and  their  satel¬ 
lites,  without  naming  them,  Thorp  said: 

“These  opposing  countries  not  only  have 
given  no  signs  that  there  is  any  possibility 
that  the  Conventions  ever  may  come  into 
force  in  their  own  count’^’es  but  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  directing  their  efforts  to  pre¬ 
venting  their  being  carefullv  cons  dered  by 
other  countries  which  do  have  a  real  in¬ 
terest.  In  fact,  the  goal  seems  to  be  to 
make  certain  that  these  conventions 
should  never  become  a  part  of  interna¬ 
tional  law. 

“What  we  have  witnessed  here  (at  the 
Council)  during  recent  weeks  was  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  illustration  of  an  attempt  at 
sabotage  which  also  proved  at  least  par¬ 
tially  successful  in  preventing  the  Council 
from  exercising  and  expressing  its  con¬ 
sidered  judgment  on  these  subjects. 

“The  desire  of  the  great  majority  of  na¬ 
tions  here  represented  is  clear,  and  my 
government  is  confident  that  the  will  of 
the  majority  will  be  effectively  and  clear¬ 
ly  expressed  at  the  General  Assembly.” 

We  hope  so! 

The  Russian  delegates  have  opposed  the 
idea  of  freedom  of  information  from  the 
subcommission  on  freedom  of  the  press, 
through  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
to  the  Geneva  Conference  and  the  Council 
always  using  the  same  tactics  and  argu¬ 
ments.  It  is  true,  as  Thorp  says,  they  wiU 
never  agree  to  a  Convention  or  treaty  for 
themselves.  Then  lets  get  on  with  the  job 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

STATE  CONTROL 

IT  HAS  been  proposed  to  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  of  Inquiry  into  the  British  press 
that  some  sort  of  a  press  council  be  organ¬ 
ized  with  statutory  powers  and  public  rep¬ 
resentation  to  ride  herd  on  the  press. 

It’s  a  good  thing  someone  besides  the 
British  press  proprietors  see  the  danger  in 
this  suggestion. 

The  president  of  the  Institute  of  Journal¬ 
ists  has  stated  it  might  be  the  entering 
wedge  for  state  control.  All  you  would 
need  is  government  appointment  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  press  council. 

The  idea  has  been  suggested  over  here 
also  but  fortunately  it  was  never  given 
much  consideration.  We  hope  the  British 
Commission  doesn’t  take  it  seriously. 
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qAROLD  G.  IURN  celebrated 

tois  week  his  10th  anniver¬ 
sary  as  publisher  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Kecord- 
American  and 
Sunday  Adver¬ 
tiser.  This  year 
also  marks  his 
25th  year  as  a 
member  of  the 
Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  joined 
it  as  a  junior 
space  salesman 
in  Boston;  later 
moved  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  New  York, 
back  to  Boston. 

Jesse  H.  Jones,  publisher  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
and  Mrs.  Jones,  have  donated 
150,000  to  the  University  of 
Houston  for  vocational  scholar¬ 
ships. 

Paul  Miller,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  executive,  is  heading  a 
drive  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to 
increase  membership  in  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  from 
361  to  700. 

William  J.  Pape,  publisher  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub- 
lican  and  American,  is  chairman 
of  a  drive  to  raise  $300,000  to 
erect  a  Lovejoy  Memorial  build¬ 
ing  on  the  campus  of  Colby 
College  at  Waterville,  Me. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denver  ( Colo. ) 
Post,  has  been  named  general 
chairman  of  the  Denver  Area 
(Community  Chest  campaign  for 
1948. 

Robert  H.  Hudson  ha.s  re¬ 
joined  his  father  in  publication 
of  the  semi-weekly  Titusville 
(Fla.)  Star-Advocate  after  re¬ 
ceiving  a  degree  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida. 

W.  H.  Vaughan,  executive  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Windsor  ( Ont. )  Star, 
left  recently  for  a  tour  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  will  visit  the  British 
Isles  and  the  Continent  and  will 
make  a  survey  of  conditions  for 
the  Star. 


Kem 
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On  the  Business  Side 

AL  CIMINELLI,  former  member 


retail  advertising  manager. 

Lloyd  Proctor  and  Jack 
Michel,  who  started  on  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post  as  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  salesmen,  have 
been  promoted  to  the  general 
advertising  staff. 

Robert  Harmon,  formerly 
with  the  Texarkana  (Tex.)  Ga¬ 
zette-News,  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Laredo 
(Tex.)  Times. 


W.  H.  McCutcheon,  formerly 
advertising  manager  for  a  San 
Antonio  store  and  magazine,  has 
joined  the  ad  staff  of  the  Laredo 
(Tex.)  Times. 

Cal  Newton,  former  business 
manager  of  the  magazine,  Texas 
Parade,  will  be  a  lecturer  in 
journalism  and  business  manag- 
ger  of  student  publications  at 
the  University  of  Texas,  at 
Austin. 


Harry  Walker,  veteran  circu¬ 
lation  man,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Yuma  (Ariz. )  Daily  Sun 
as  circulation  director.  Walker 
held  the  same  position  with  the 
Sun  several  years  ago.  He  was 
in  the  merchant  marine  during 
the  war. 


Kenneth  Mason  has  resigned 
as  the  promotion  director  for 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  to  accept 
the  position  of 
research  manag¬ 
er  of  the  New 
York  World- 
Telegram.  Ma¬ 
son  joined  the 
Eagle  shortly 
after  his  release 
from  military 
service  in  1946 
and.  for  five 
years  prior  to 
entering  the 
armed  forces  in 
1941,  was  pro¬ 
motion  manager 
of  the  New  York  Sun. 

Kenneth  D.  Fennell,  former 
market  research  editor  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  has  taken 
the  post  of  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  American 
Weekly,  making  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  San  Francisco.  He 
came  to  the  Oregonian  in  1927. 

Robert  K.  Stoltz  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  general 
advertising  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  News.  He  joined 
the  Scripps-Howard  staff  in  New 
York  13  years  ago,  transferring 
to  Chicago  in  1940. 


Mason 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


TOM  BROPHEY,  for  20  years  a 

member  of  the  city  staff  of 
the  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star,  has 
resigned  to  study  law  at  Os 
goode  Hall,  Toronto.  During  his 
career  with  the  Star,  Brophey 
was  elected  to  the  city  council 
and  board  of  control. 

Kenneth  Ford,  for  the  past  five 
years  the  Toronto  (Can.)  Globe 
and  Mail  Hamilton  reporter,  left 
last  week  to  take  up  public  re 
lation  duties  with  Carl  Byoir 
As.’ociates,  with  offices  in  Ham 
ilton. 

J.  F.  Sanderson  of  Toronto, 
first  of  the  score  of  war  corre 
spondents  who  served  The  Can¬ 
adian  Press,  will  head  the  CP 
War  Correspondents  Association 
for  the  next  two  years. 

Robert  B.  Beith.  managing 
editor  of  the  Guy  Gannett  Co. 
Newspapers  in  Portland,  Me., 
has  been  named  to  the  AP’s 
New  England  news  report  com¬ 
mittee. 

Nona  Rohan,  assistant  society 
editor,  and  June  O’Brien,  style 
editor  of  the  Boston  Sunday 
Post,  are  making  a  tour  of 
England.  Eire  and  France. 

Robert  Tagen,  who  has  spent 
the  summer  as  a  feature  writer 
with  the  Boston  Sunday  Post, 
has  returned  to  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity’s  school  of  journalism. 

■rED  H.  Townsend,  managing 
ed’tor  of  the  Hamilton  (N.  Y.) 
Mid  York  Weekly  for  the  past 
two  year.s,  has  joined  the  news 
staff  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Press 
and  Observer-Dispatch.  He  will 
report  on  farm,  home  and  gar¬ 
den  activities. 

^'fAx  Lowenthal  left  the  copv- 
ed’ting  staff  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  Sept.  10. 
to  study  in  New  York  City. 

John  S.  Langdon  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  United 
Press  Harrisburg,  Pa.  bureau  to 
succeed  Morfy  J.  Potter,  who 
relinquished  the  post  because  of 
ill  health.  Potter  remains  on 
the  Harrisburg  bureau  staff  of 
U.P.  as  state  house  correspon¬ 
dent.  Langdon  joined  U.P.  in 
New  York  in  1944.  managed  the 
Baltimore  bureau  for  a  year,  and 
has  worked  in  the  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh  bureaus. 

Hayden  C.  Oliver,  music  critic  i 

(Continued  on  next  page)  I 


of  the  promotion  department  \ 
of  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Gannett  | 
Newspapers  and  manager  of  the 
Gannett  Youth  Club  Barn  for 
the  last  15  months,  has  resigned 
to  become  advance  man  for  the 
Horace  Heidt  Band. 

Brian  Shellon,  formerly  man- 
tger  of  CJKL,  Kirkland  Lake, 
Gtot,  has  been  appointed  busi- 
nessmanager  of  Timmins  (Ont.) 
Daily  Press,  affiliated  with  the 
radio  station. 

Paul  H.  Schlesselman  has 
been  named  assistant  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post.  Schlesselman  has 
been  with  the  Post  for  24  years, 
ind  has  been  in  the  display  ad¬ 
vertising  department  22  years. 

He  published  the  Alamosa 
(Colo.)  Daily  Courier  from  1929 
to  1936,  and  then  returned  to 
toe  Denver  daily,  Frank  I.  Car- 
•others,  who  has  been  with  the 
Ptper  for  35  years,  continues  as 
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By  His  Girl  Friday,  WAC  Captain 
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By  mid-week  after  the  first  announcement  of  this  story 
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TOM 

STOKES 

will  join  both 

Pres.  TRUMAN 

and 

Gov.  DEWEY 

on  their  national 
election  campaign 
tours! 

Stokes  will  reflect  at 
first  hand  the  American 
public's  attitude  to  each 
of  the  Presidential  aspir¬ 
ants  in  the  clear,  concise 
manner  that  has  earned 
for  him  the  title  of  “the 
Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  that  does  the  best 
all-around  job." 


FAIR.  IMPARTIAL. 
STRAIGHT-FROM- 
THESHOULDER 
FACTS. 


Write,  wire  or  phone  for 
rates  and  territories 
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Personals 

continued  from  page  39 


for  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune 
and  Sunday  Scrantonian  has  re¬ 
signed  to  head  the  music  depart¬ 
ment  of  Penn  State  College’s  un¬ 
dergraduate  center  in  Altoona. 

Edward  J.  Sullivan,  a  reporter 
for  the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  named  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  to  the  Hudson 
County  Republican  Committee. 
Sullivan  is  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  newspaper  staff  for  the 
balance  of  the  current  presiden¬ 
tial  campaign. 

Bobbye  Lee  Wendland,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Temple  (Tex.) 
Daily  Telegram,  and  Patricia 
iMcCoppin,  formerly  with  the 
Hunting  (W.  Va. )  Advertiser, 
have  joined  the  Christian  Advo¬ 
cate,  official  newsmagazine  of 
the  Methodist  Church. 

Paul  Malone,  formerly  a  Ca¬ 
nadian  press  attache  in  Austra¬ 
lia,  has  assumed  duties  as  Infor¬ 
mation  Officer  for  the  Canadian 
Embassy  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Malone  joined  the  Edmonton  Al¬ 
berta  Journal  after  leaving 
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school,  and  worked  on  papers  in 
England. 

Frank  P.  O’Brien,  Jr.,  former 
editor,  of  the  Wilmington 
( N.  C. )  Evening  Post,  has  joined 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer. 
O’Brien,  a  former  employe  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
before  serving  in  the  U.  S. 
Army,  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Post  nearly  three  years  before 
it  ceased  publication  last  May. 

William  L.  Davey,  recently 
editor  of  the  Windsor  (N.  C.) 
Ledger-Advance,  and  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  Concord  ( N.  C. ) 
'Observer,  has  been  made  city 
‘editor  of  the  Roanoke  Rapids 
(N.  C.)  Herald. 

Don  Campbell,  University  of 
Indiana  Journalism  grad  who 
has  been  on  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  staff,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  publicity  staff  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Indus¬ 
tries  in  Chicago. 

Mdrty  Freedman,  1948  gradu¬ 
ate  of  University  of  Florida  and 
city  editor  of  the  Gainesville 
(Fla.)  Sun,  has  left  to  become 
political  writer  for  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Dean  Ruth,  who  recent¬ 
ly  transferred  to  (Congressional 
Quarterly  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rowland  Dougherty  has  left 
the  city  staff  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn. )  Commercial  Appeal  to 
work  on  his  master’s  degree  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  at  Iowa  City. 

Raymond 
Johnson,  sports 
editor  of  the 
Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean ,  has 
been  named 
president  of  the 
Football  Writers 
of  America.  In 
addition,  John¬ 
son  is  vicechair¬ 
man  of  interna¬ 
tional  joint  soft- 
ball  rules  com- 
mittee  and 
chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Ama 
teur  Softball  Association.  Last 
winter  he  organized  the  South¬ 
ern  Basketball  League  and  was 
elected  the  group’s  first  commis¬ 
sioner.  He  is  past  president  of 
the  Amateur  Softbali  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Americas. 

Mercer  Bailey,  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  Associated  Press  bureau- 
man,  has  transferred  to  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  bureau. 

Harry  McCarthy,  formerly 
with  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  in  the  South,  has  joined  the 
U.P.  bureau  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Bill  Sexton,  formerly  of  the 
Raleigh  U.P.  bureau,  replaced 
Miss  Gene  Wood  in  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  who  has  gone  to  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press. 

Edward  L.  Thomas,  United 
Press  correspondent  in  Mexico 
City,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
public  relations  job  with  Creole 
Petroleum  in  'Venezuela.  Thomas 
has  been  with  U.P.  since  1940, 
was  a  war  correspondent  in  the 
Pacific  area. 

Leonard  Fohn  has  rejoined 
the  local  staff  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Evening  News. 

Lew  Barwick,  reporter  for  the 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Evening 


News  has  resigned  and  returned 
to  Southern  Illinois. 

M.  T.  Lemons,  formerly  of  the 
Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier-Times,  has 
joined  the  copydesk  of  the  Son 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express. 

Jon  Ford,  former  m.  e.  of  the 
Odessa  (Tex.)  American,  and 
Henry  Zimmerman,  also  from 
the  American,  have  joined  the 
Son  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express. 

Thomas  Clapp  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  I  Tex. )  Express  has  re¬ 
signed  to  study  for  an  MA  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  where 
also  he  will  teach  part-time. 

Roy  Grimes  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  newly  opened 
Austin  bureau  of  the  Son  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Express. 

William  Reddell,  for  some 
time  in  the  San  Antonio  Express- 
Evening  News  bureau  at  Har¬ 
lingen,  Tex.,  has  been  brought 
into  the  office  of  the  Express. 

Frank  Steele,  former  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  made  makeup 
editor  for  the  San  Antonio 
( Tex. )  Express,  succeeding  Mor¬ 
gan  Parker,  resigned. 

Joe  Bell,  assistant  city  editor; 
Bill  Durham,  farm  editor,  and 
Key  Herbert,  photographer,  have 
moved  from  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Press  to  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram. 

Carl  Freund,  former  reporter 
for  the  Waco  (Tex.)  News  and 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  Fort 
Worth  Press  staff. 

E.  L.  Summers,  agricultural 
editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Agricultural  Writers 
Conference  of  Texas  A.  &  M. 
College. 

Raymond  Holbrook,  formerly 
East  Texas  editor  of  the  Tyler 
(Tex.)  Morning  Telegraph,  has 
been  named  managing  editor. 

H.  J.  Adair,  for  a  number  of 
years  managing  editor  of  the 
Tyler  (Tex.)  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph,  has  been  named  execu¬ 


tive  editor  of  the  Telegraph  and 
the  Tyler  Courier-Times. 

Harrell  E.  Lee,  former  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  correspondent  in 
Texas  and  a  staffer  in  New 
York,  has  been  named  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

Dorothy  War¬ 
ren,  river  editor 
of  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  -  Pioneer 
Press  was 
awarded  third 
place  in  the  fea¬ 
ture  division  of 
the  nationwide 
contest  of  the 
Propeller  Club 
of  the  U.  S.  She 
received  the 
a  w  a  r  d — $50  in 
cash,  a  plaque, 
and  a  three-day  trip  to  New 
York — for  entries  of  her  column 
“Or  Man  River.”  "The  oqly  girl 
river  columnist  in  the  West,  she 
is  acquainted  with  every  boat 
and  known  by  every  crew,  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi. 

Merle  Heryford,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.) 
Daily  Capital,  has  joined  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News. 

Barbara  Merkel,  Chicago 
Tribune  society  reporter  who 
suffered  a  skull  fracture  when 
she  fell  in  the  home  of  Gov.  and 
Mrs.  Dwight  Green  of  Illinois 
this  spring,  has  returned  to  her 
duties  at  the  Tribune. 

Edwin  C.  Heinke,  city  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  ( Ind. )  Tima 
for  nine  years,  has  been  named 
assistant  managing  editor,  and 
Richard  S.  Lewis,  city  hall  and 
municipal  affairs  reporter,  has 
been  named  city  editor. 

James  F.  Moackler,  editor,  of 
the  Chadron  (Nebr.)  Record,  n- 
signed  to  join  the  sports  staff  of 
the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Her- 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Out  of  this  modern^ts-tomorrow  plant 


A  NEW  KIND  OF  NEWSPAPER  for  LOS  ANGELES 


quick  acceleration  .  .  .  the  sales-creating  momentum  of 
this  exciting  new  newspaper  in  Los  Angeles — America’s 
third-largest  market  area. 


•  This  multi-million-dollar  building,  the  most  modern 
newspaper  plant  in  America,  houses  The  Mirror.  Its 
mechanical  facilities  are  unsurpassed;  its  office  layout,  a 
newspaperman’s  dream. 

But  a  newspaper  is  more  than  mechanical  equipment  and 
offices,  it  is  people — the  people  who  produce  it.  Those 
who  will  produce  The  Mirror  are  already  at  work,  shap¬ 
ing  for  this  new  kind  of  newspaper  the  unique,  dynamic 
character  which  will  make  it  a  “must”  for  advertisers  as 
well  as  readers. 

O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  have  been  appointed  national 
sales  representatives  of  The  Mirror.  They  will  be  happy 
to  give  you  a  full  picture  of  the  running  start  .  .  .  the 
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Tributes  Highlight 
Newspaperboy  Day 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


NEWSPAPERBOY  Day.  Oct.  2. 

will  be  one  of  the  highlights 
of  National  Newspaper  Week. 
That  day  has  been  set  aside  to 
salute  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
haif-million  boys  who  form  that 
all  ■  important  link  between 
American  newspapers  and  their 
readers. 

Recognition  of  newspaperboys 
as  "foremost  citizens”  for  a  day 
will  take  many  forms,  according 
to  plans  announced  by  officials 
of  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion,  the  latter  having  assured 
national  observance  of  News¬ 
paperboy  Day  on  the  radio  and 
In  the  movies  as  well  as  in  the 
press.  (See  E&P,  Sept.  4,  p.  26). 

Tribute  from  Douglas 

Newspapers  will  devote  edi¬ 
torials,  news  and  feature  stories 
to  their  carrier  boys.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  syndicated  writers  and 
cartoon  and  comic  strip  artists 
will  salute  newspaperboys  in 
their  Oct.  2  release.  National 
radio  programs  are  being  asked 
to  include  a  tribute  to  the  boys 
in  their  broadcasts. 

One  of  the  most  impressive 
tributes  will  be  the  U.S.  Trea¬ 
sury  Department  salute  in  the 
form  of  a  1,500  line  ad,  carry¬ 
ing  a  message  from  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  O.  Dou¬ 
glas,  who  stat  ted  his  career 
as  a  newspaperboy  in  Yakima, 
Wash.  Justice  Douglas  says  in 
the  advertisement: 

"The  newspaperboys  are  the 
nation's  smallest  businessmen. 
Their  opportunities  for  studying 
human  nature  are  unique 
They  have  early  lessons  in  thrift 
and  industry.  The  Newspaper¬ 
boy  Thrift  Clubs,  sponsored  by 
the  Savings  Bonds  Division  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  are  monu¬ 
ments  to  their  business  sagacity 
and  an  inspiration  to  millions  of 
adult  Americans  who  are  buy¬ 
ing  United  States  Savings  Bonds 
through  the  payroll  savings  plan 
where  they  work  on  the  bond  a- 
month  plan  where  they  bank. 

Son  a  Carrier 

“Newspaperboys  have  there¬ 
fore  a  real  claim  to  the  great 
American  tradition  of  initiative 
and  self-reliance.  I  am  glad 
that  I  was  one.  The  years  I 
worked  as  a  carrier  for  the 
Yakima  Dally  Republic  of 
Yakima,  Wash.,  were  both  in¬ 
structive  and  profitable.  I  am 
proud  that  my  son.  Bill,  has 
followed  in  that  tradition.  I 
am  therefore  especially  pleased 
to  extend  to  the  newspaperboys 
of  the  nation  my  greetings  on 
the  occasion  of  National  News¬ 
paperboy  Day,  1948.” 

Mats  of  this  ad  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  on  request  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  Requests  should  be 
directed  to  Howard  W.  Stodg- 
hill,  chairman.  National  News- 
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paperboy  Committee;  U.  S.  Sav¬ 
ings  Bonds  Division;  "rreasury 
Department.  Washington  Build¬ 
ing;  Washington,  25.  D.  C. 

Commenting  on  plans  for  ob¬ 
servance  of  Newspaperboy  Day, 
Chairman  Stodghill  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin  told  E&P: 

"We  sincerely  hope  and  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that 
more  newspapers  will  join  in 
the  observance  of  Newspaper¬ 
boy  Day  this  year  than  at  any 
time  since  the  adoption  of  News¬ 
paperboy  Day  as  a  national 
event. 

Stresses  Local  Observance 

“Already  a  number  of  state 
governors  have  indicated  they 
would  proclaim  October  2  as 
Newspaperboy  Day  in  their 
states.  Many  syndicated  writers 
and  artists  plan  to  include  a 
tribute  to  the  boys  in  their  Oc¬ 
tober  2nd  releases,  and  radio 
stars  and  motion  pictures  will 
join  the  press  in  observance  of 
Newspaperboy  Day  by  saluting 
the  boys  and  giving  recognition 
to  the  important  part  newspa¬ 
perboys  play  in  the  life  of  their 
communities. 

“However,  the  real  value  of 
the  observance  of  Newspaper¬ 
boy  Day  will  be  measured  by 
what  each  individual  newspaper 
does  in  recognition  of  its  own 
boys  in  its  own  community. 
Each  newspaper  has  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  local  story  to  tell  and 
we  sincerely  hope  they  will 
make  the  effort  to  tell  it.” 

Mr.  Stodghill  supplied  the  fol¬ 
lowing  background  and  statisti¬ 
cal  data  which  may  be  helpful 
to  newspapers  in  preparation  of 
Newspaperboy  Day  material: 

Today  there  are  500.000  teen¬ 
age  boys  ranging  from  12  to  18 
years  of  age  (averaging  about 
14)  engaged  in  the  sale  and  de¬ 
livery  of  newspapers.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  are  carriers  who 
make  delivery  to  the  homes  of 
regular  customers. 

Average  Profit  $6  to  $6.50 

Carriers  delivering  daily  pa¬ 
pers  only  ( either  morning  or 
evening)  average  $6  to  $6.50  a 
week  profit  on  their  routes  of  80 
papers  (average.)  Carriers  de¬ 
livering  a  Sunday  paper  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  daily,  average  $9 
a  week  profit  on  the  delivery  of 
90  papers  daily  and  100  papers 
Sunday  (average). 

The  average  time  required  to 
deliver  the  average  morning 
or  evening  route  is  56  minutes 
and  the  average  Sunday  route 
requires  65  minutes  to  deliver. 

Many  jurists  and  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  have  asserted 
that  the  occupation  of  these  boys 
as  newspaperboys  is  a  positive 
deterrent  to  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency.  “Busy  boys  are  better 
boys”  is  a  slogan  that  newspa¬ 
pers  can  justifiably  point  to  with 
pride. 

Many  nationally  prominent 
citizens  began  their  business  ca¬ 


reers  as  newspaperboys.  Top  ex¬ 
amples  in  this  long  list  are 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  governor  of 
New  York;  and  Earl  Warren, 
governor  of  California.  The  list 
could  be  expanded  to  include 
prominent  lawyers,  newspaper 
executives,  educators  and  radio 
personalities. 

To  guide  newspapers  in  re¬ 
porting  on  Newspaperboy  Day 
activities,  the  ICMA  offers  the 
following  definitions  to  be  used 
when  referring  to  newspaper- 
bovs: 

Newspaperboys  (one  word,  no 
hyphen)  is  the  collective  term, 
comparable  to  seamen  or  sports¬ 
men.  covering  all  boys  engaged 
in  the  sale  or  distribution  of 
newspapers. 

Newsboys  are  boys  (or  men) 
who  sell  papers  to  the  public 
on  the  street  at  a  designated 
spot,  as  "the  corner  newsboy.” 

Carrier  Bovs  or  Carriers  are 
boys  who  deliver  papers  along 
a  designated  route  to  a  list  of 
regular  subscribers. 

Many  Events  Planned 

Many  newspapers  are  plan¬ 
ning  special  events  in  honor  of 
their  newspaperboys.  In  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
territory,  several  hundred  dail¬ 
ies  will  award  the  special  In¬ 
land  emblem  to  outstanding 
carriers.  In  other  states,  special 
programs  are  being  arranged. 

Typical  of  the  state-wide  ob¬ 
servances  will  be  that  of  North 
Carolina,  where  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  will  send  carriers  and  chap¬ 
erones  to  Raleigh,  the  state 
capital,  on  Friday,  Oct.  1.  Gov. 
R.  Gregg  Cherry  will  issue  a 
proclamation  for  the  observance 
and  the  day  will  include  visits 
to  the  various  state  capital 
buildings. 

A  luncheon  will  be  given  to 
the  boys  at  the  Sir  Walter 
Hotel  with  C.  C.  Council,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Durham  (N.  C.) 
Herald  Sun,  as  the  principal 
speaker.  The  observance  was  ad¬ 
vanced  one  day  due  to  a  con¬ 
flict  with  the  Duke-Tenne.ssee 
football  game,  which  will  be  at¬ 
tended  by  newspaperboys  and 
their  circulation  managers  at 
Duke  stpd’um  in  Durham. 

Plans  call  for  each  N.  C.  news¬ 
paper  to  send  two  boys  to 
Ra’eigh.  The  boys  will  be  se¬ 
lected  according  to  age,  length 
of  service,  school  and  carrier 
record.  C.  F.  Moester.  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal-Sentinel, 
chairman  of  the  Mid  Atlantic 
Newspaperboy  Committee,  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements.  He  will 
be  assisted  by  Albert  Park, 
Rateiqh  Times,  president  of 
’''id  Atlantic  association,  and  C. 
H.  Herring,  of  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer. 

OH^r  25  Scholarships 

NEWSPAPER  Distributors  As- 

sociat'on  of  Chicago  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  awarding  of 
25  college  scholarships  of  $500 
each  among  newspaper  carriers 
who  are  engaged  by  members 
of  the  association  and  who  will 
complete  their  high  school  work 
during  the  1948-49  school  year. 

The  association  contemplates 
expanding  the  scholarship  plan 
in  future  years,  according  to  its 
officials,  who  state  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  25  annual  scholar¬ 
ships,  the  association  hopes 
eventually  to  provide  a  full 


How  Carriers  Save 

San  Jose.  Calii.  —  Newipa. 
perboy  thrift,  encouraged  by 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  Herald 
and  News,  has  resulted  in  325 
carrier  accounts  here  which 
total  $17,293.47,  it  is  announced 
by  Don  E.  Farmer,  circulatioa 
director. 

Savings  of  10  to  15%  are 
urged,  and  the  plan  is  entirely 
voluntary.  Regular  interest 
rates  are  paid. 


four-year  college  scholarship  for 
every  carrier  who  believes  that 
advanced  training  will  help  him 
realize  his  ambitions. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  1948-49 
scholarships,  a  carrier  must  b« 
registered  as  a  candidate  by 
Sept.  20  and  be  continuously 
employed  as  a  carrier  by  one  o( 
the  member  companies  from 
that  date  until  June,  1949,  when 
the  scholarships  are  to  b« 
awarded.  The  announcement 
stressed  the  candidates  must  be 
seniors  during  the  1948-49  school 
year,  in  an  accredited  public, 
private  or  parochial  high  school 

Awards  will  be  made  on  apti¬ 
tude  tests,  to  be  given  about 
May  1,  1949,  as  the  applicants' 
service  as  carriers.  Two  points 
will  be  given  for  one  year  of 
continuous  work  as  a  newspa¬ 
per  carrier,  with  one  additional 
point  to  be  given  for  each  six 
months  of  add  tional  service. 

The  association  members 
handled  the  home  delivery  of 
Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  Chicago  Journal  o/ 
Commerce,  which  sell  their  pa¬ 
pers  wholesale  to  the  individual 
companies. 

Included  on  the  committee  to 
make  the  final  selection  of  schol¬ 
arship  winners  are  .John  S. 
Knight.  Chicago  Daily  News  edi¬ 
tor  ard  publisher,  and  Leon 
Stolz.  Chicago  Tribune  chief  ed¬ 
itorial  writer. 

Business  and  Pleasure 
NATIONAL  Youth  Month  (Sep¬ 
tember)  is  giving  the  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn. )  News-Sentinel  an 
opportunity  to  sell  the  public 
on  its  carrier  sales  training 
program. 

Circulation  Manager  J.  Ernest 
Walker  joined  with  Promotion 
Manager  James  H.  Brady  to 
provide  an  all-carrier  program 
to  be  presented  before  local 
civic  clubs. 

The  first  annual  News-Sentl- 
net  Carrier  Talent  Search  pro¬ 
vided  a  large  group  of  boys 
capable  of  appearing  as  enter¬ 
tainers. 

To  complete  the  program  it 
was  necessary  to  get  a  well 
groomed  boy  who  would  talk 
on  the  carrier  program.  Cir¬ 
culation  supervisors  picked  the 
outstanding  boys  on  each  dis¬ 
trict  to  take  a  course  in  public 
speaking.  This  special  instruc¬ 
tion  was  given  15  boys  out  of 
the  1,600  carriers  who  serve 
News-Sentinel  customers.  These 
15  boys  provided  four  excellent 
speakers.  Two  of  the  boys  are 
used  on  each  program,  one  to 
act  as  master  of  ceremonies,  the 
other  to  give  the  address. 
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PRIZI  PICTURI  of  a  remarkable  soil  conservation 
demonstration  near  Rochester,  Minnesota.  Here 
in  one  day  150  farmers,  before  an  audience  of 
12,000,  cut  terraces,  plowed  contour  strips,  reno¬ 
vated  pastures,  planted  trees — initiate  a  full 
series  of  conservation  practices  which  ordinarily 
require  about  six  years  to  establish!  This  photo 
by  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  photographer 
Wallace  Kammann  was  judged  among  the  100 
best  news  pictures  of  1947  in  an  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica-University  of  Missouri  contest. 


What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


The  New  Look  in  Minnesota  this 
season  is  stripes  .  .  .  great,  broad 
bands  of  rich,  turned  topsoil  swing¬ 
ing  and  winding  their  way  across 
the  fertile  fields  in  a  dizzying  pattern 
of  contour  plowing.  Yes,  soil  con¬ 
servation  is  definitely  in  style  in  the 
Upper  Midwest.  Crops  are  bigger. 
Land  is  in  finer  condition  than  ever. 
George  Peterson  is  happy. 

Two  years  ago  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  took  a  long  look 
at  Minnesota’s  soil  conservation  pic¬ 
ture.  It  was  the  same,  with  local 
variations,  as  that  of  all  America. 
Of  the  state’s  51  million  acres  (32 
million  in  farms)  more  than  23  mil¬ 
lion  acres  were  affected  by  wind  and 
water  erosion.  Only  6,000  of  Minne¬ 
sota’s  200,000  farmers  had  organized 
to  practice  conservation  measures. 

The  picture  looked  alarming  to  a 
tall,  angular  Scandinavian  gadfly 
named  George  Peterson,  associate 
editorial  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star,  who  pridefuUy  buzzes  about 


his  native  state  in  10,000  mile  swoops 
each  year,  goads  his  fellow  citizens 
into  scores  of  worthwhile  endeavors. 

Peterson  swarmed  into  action, 
raised  welts  on  many  a  complacent 
hide,  demanded  that  the  fine  work 
of  the  soil  conservation  service  be 
encouraged,  sparked  into  being  the 
first  Minnesota  soil  conservation 
contest  to  dramatize  the  need  for 
all-out  cooperation  among  farmers 
to  battle  the  destructive  forces  of 
wind  and  water  and  the  wasteful 
practices  of  a  hundred  years.  Cash 
prizes  were  offered  by  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  to  soil 
conservation  dis¬ 
tricts  and  individ¬ 
ual  farmers  making 
outstanding  pro¬ 
gress  during  the 
year.  So  successful 
was  the  1947 contest 
that  another  is  be¬ 
ing  conducted  this 
year.  Enthusiasm  GEORGE  PETERSON 


among  farmers  is  higher  than  ever. 
News  stories  and  editorials  on  soil 
conservation  are  rating  tops  in 
reader  interest. 

The  work  of  trained  agricultural 
writers  like  George  Peterson  and 
Erwin  Kieckhefer  (whose  editorial, 
“Money  for  Things  Worthwhile,” 
won  the  recent  Wallace’s  Farmer 
and  Iowa  Homestead  magazine  com¬ 
petition  for  the  best  metropolitan 
newspaper  editorial  interpreting  the 
farmer  to  the  city)  is  typical  of 
the  initiative  and  leadership  which 
keep  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  the  favorite  newspapers  of  the 
great  farming  and  industrial  areas 
of  the  Upper  Midwest. 

Minneapolis 
Star  an  ^/Tribune 

EVINING  MORNING  *  SUNDAY 

565,000  SUNDAY*  435,000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWIES, 


editor 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Cornell’s  Radio-Press 
Experiment  Extolled 


By  Jerry  Walker 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. — Mighty,  oak¬ 
like  Cornell  University,  its  de¬ 
votion  to  democracy  rooted 
deeply  in  historic  soil,  has  flung 
sinewy  educational  arms  around 
mitesize  WHCU  for  an  unique 
experiment  in  radio-newspaper 
brotherhood. 

‘‘Here  Is  proof  that  competi¬ 
tion  between  newspapers  and 
radio  need  not  be  so,”  said  Dr. 
Edmund  Ezra  Day,  Cornell’s 
businessman  president,  giving 
full  endorsement  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  college  -  owned 
thousand-watter  which  has  won 
national  attention. 

Praise  from  Ernst 

A  year  ago,  in  these  columns. 
Report  No.  1  on  WHCU  related 
how  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School 
of  Journalism  had  conferred  a 
Peabody  Award  on  ‘‘Radio  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Weekly  Press.”  This 
column.  Report  No.  2,  will  de¬ 
scribe  the  foundation  on  which 
four  eminent  exponents  of  a 
free  press  based  their  belief 
that  the  Cornell  experiment  will 
advance  journalism  in  the 
United  States. 

No  less  a  critic  of  the  giants 
of  mass  communications  than 
Morris  L.  Ernst  stood  up  and 
said:  ‘This  is  a  new  approach 
to  the  problem  of  sustaining  the 
small  press.” 

The  occasion  was  the  second 
annual  Cornell  Press-Radio 
Dinner  and  the  first  annual 
awarding  of  cash  prizes  ($1,700 
total )  to  six  rural  papers  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  for 
outstanding  editorial  leadership 
or  for  promotion  of  local  com¬ 
munity  progress. 

Ernst  had  helped  to  select 
the  winners.  At  his  Nantucket 
Island  refuge  from  New  York 
City — “where  the  latter  place 
they  know  from  nothing’' — he 
went  over  editorials,  columns 
and  news  stories  printed  in  47 
weeklies.  His  associates  in  judg¬ 
ing  were  Edward  R.  Murrow, 
noted  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  newscaster;  and  Eugene 
Meyer,  of  the  Washington 
<D.  C.)  Post. 

Leadership  Award 

From  the  mass  of  grass  roots 
journalism  they  chose  the  edi¬ 
torials  of  the  Corning  (N.  Y.  1 
News  for  the  leadership  award. 

“We  found  more  sting  and  cut 
and  slash  in  the  writings  of  the 
rural  editors  than  you  find  daily 
in  the  metropolitan  press,”  said 
Murrow,  disclosing  how  he  had 
pitchforked  one  local  editor, 
Don  C  Perry,  to  national  fame 
by  “lifting”  one  of  his  columns 
about  us^  cars  for  a  network 
broadcast. 

Charles  J.  Chatfield  accepted 
the  award  for  the  Corning 
News,  once  a  give-away  .shop¬ 
ping  paper,  but  now  a  once  a- 
week  paid-circulation  rival  to 
Coming’s  only  daily.  The  “edi¬ 
torial  leadership”  for  which 
Chatfield  garnered  a  $500  prize 


from  WHCU  resulted  in  victory 
for  “the  people’s  choice”  for 
mayor  over  the  “hand-picked 
candidate”  who  had  the  backing 
of  the  daily. 

Chatfield  confessed  to  this 
writer  he  had  been  a  journalist 
only  since  returning  from  the 
war  and  settling  down  to  a  job 
he  always  wanted  to  do.  His 
publisher-boss  is  Maurice  Miller, 
who  started  the  Corning  News 
as  an  advertising  gimmick  to 
help  his  weekly  Addison  Adver¬ 
tiser.  During  the  political  fight. 
Coming’s  doorsteps  were  blank¬ 
eted  with  free  copies  of  the 
News.  Chatfield’s  one  assistant 
writes  a  column  but  devotes 
most  of  his  time  to  circulation. 
Prize  for  Horace  Greeley  Howard 

The  “community  progress” 
prize  winner,  the  Newark 
Courier  -  Gazette,  is  unique 
among  the  press  which  co-op¬ 
erates  with  WHCU  in  present¬ 
ing  the  20-minute  show  in 
which  the  local  crusades,  news 
and  opinions  are  digested  and 
reported  to  a  wide  audience. 
The  Courier-Gazette,  published 
by  Horace  Greeley  Howard,  has 
a  staff  which  includes  three  full¬ 
time  men  on  the  editorial  side, 
under  D.  R.  Bird,  two  fulltime 
community  correspondents  and 
several  stringers.  It  competes 
with  Rochester  dailies  in  the 
Newark  area. 

Others  to  win  the  nod  of  the 
three  noted  judges  were:  Can- 
andaigua’s  Ontario  County 
Times  Journal,  Newark  Valley’s 
Tioga  County  Herald,  Dundee 
Observer,  Moravia  Republican- 
Register,  and  Tunkhannock, 
Pa.’s  Wyoming  Countian. 

The  awards  now  become  an 
added  inducement  to  others 
among  the  68  weeklies  published 
in  WHCU’s  territory  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  show  which  was  con¬ 
ceived  by  Michael  R.  Hanna, 
the  station’s  manager,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  with  the  guidance  of 
Prof.  Bristow  Adams,  Cornell's 
venerable  tutor  of  journalistic 
subjects  who  believes  journal¬ 
ism  can  best  be  bred  and  taught 
in  practical  experience. 

Sponsorship  Turned  Down 

“Radio  Edition  of  the  Weekly 
Press”  has  attracted  some  lucra¬ 
tive  sponsorship  offers  for  the 
show  which  costs  about  $12,000 
a  year,  but  Hanna  keeps  saying 
“no” — even  though  one  price 
was  reported  to  be  $25,000. 
WHCU.  only  a  dawn  to-dusk 
operation  right  now,  competing 
against  the  Gannet  -  owned 
Ithaca  Journal  for  advertising 
revenue,  manages  to  stay  in  the 
black,  with  40  employes  on  the 
payroll. 

“The  public  service  value  of 
the  program  was  extolled  by 
Alexander  F.  (Casey)  Jones, 
assLstant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Post,  substituting 
for  Mr.  Meyer  at  the  awards  din¬ 
ner.  Jones  mentioned  the  Post’s 


Stolen:  Election 
Returns  Party 

Nashville,  Ark.  —  When  the 
Nashville  News,  a  70-year-old 
weekly,  conducted  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Primary  election  returns 
at  the  front  door  of  the  News 
plant,  Roy  Hollingsworth,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  seven- 
months-old  Progress,  made  a 
picture  of  the  audience  from  the 
top  of  a  nearby  grocery  store, 
flew  it  to  an  engraving  plant 
and  “scooped”  the  News  with 
the  shot  of  their  own  crowd. 
Then  he  played  up  the  air- 
transportation  angle  as  the  first 
such  service  in  the  history  of 
Southwest  Arkansas  journalism. 

In  an  attempt  to  get  revenge, 
the  editor  of  the  News  sought  to 
have  the  agile  camera  man  ar¬ 
rested  for  horning  in  on  the 
“exclusive”  stunt,  and  failed. 

and  Mr.  Meyer’s  public  service 
performance  and  said  the  non¬ 
commercial  aspect  of  WHCU’s 
effort  was  to  be  praised. 

Within  the  year,  the  idea  has 
been  copied  by  20  other  stations 
around  the  country  and  in 
WHCU’s  own  area.  Professor 
Adams  noted,  editorials  or  edi¬ 
tor’s  columns  have  been  added 
in  10  papers.  He  hailed  the  show 
for  giving  a  new  vitality  to  the 
local  press. 

56-Hour  Preparation 

Sam  Woodside  and  Lou  Frank 
el,  both  bolstered  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Big  City  newspapering, 
received  a  big  share  of  the 
plaudits  for  their  conduct  of  the 
program.  To  them  falls  the 
main  part  of  the  56-hour  job  of 
examining  the  weeklies,  boil¬ 
ing,  condensing  and  writing  the 
script.  With  eyes  for  “good 
copy”,  they  watch  the  column 
which  Ray  Rockefeller  writes, 
because  frequently  it  digs  back 
into  the  family  folklore  of  his 
most  famous  ancestor,  John  D., 
the  gasoline  king. 

Ernst’s  sharp  barb  that  the 
“mind.s  of  the  people  are  being 
boilerplated”  as  a  result  of  the 
monopolistic  trend  drew  a  retort 
from  Professor  Adams  that  the 
one  remaining  paper  in  many 
communities  is  doing  a  real 
good  job. 

Some  of  the  editors,  who 
flicked  grains  of  hayseed  onto 
subway-musty  suits  at  the  re¬ 
ception,  accepted  Ernst’s  chal¬ 
lenge:  “Democracy  must  start  in 
the  village.” 

“We’re  deeper  than  the  grass 
roots:  we’re  real  freedom  of  the 
press,”  declared  D.  Lee  Stod¬ 
dard  of  the  Elkland  (Pa.)  Her¬ 
ald.  “We  print  what  we  think, 
even  though  it  means  setting 
the  type  ourselves — because  our 
lady  compositor  objects  to 
strong  language — on  our  1893 
Linotype.” 


Gallup  on  Radio  Staff 

Dr.  George  Gallup  will  join 
the  staff  of  nearly  200  persons 
who  will  cover  the  1948  Presi¬ 
dential  elections  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Broadcasting  Co.  Gallup 
will  analyze  the  early  election 
returns  and  on  their  basis  will 
project  the  trend  of  the  voting 
on  Nov.  2. 


N.  J.  Station 
Is  Held  Liable 
For  Airing  Libel 

Trenton,  N.  J. — The  Court  of 
Errors  and  Appeals  has  rein¬ 
stated  the  Trent  Broadcasting 
Co.  as  respondent  in  a  libel  suit 
by  Lloyd  Kelly,  Trenton’s  de¬ 
puty  director  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Safety. 

Kelly’s  suit  is  against  Arthur 
D.  Hoffman,  former  editor  of  the 
Trentonian;  the  Trentonian  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  the  Trent  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  operators  of  WTTM. 
The  Mercer  County  Circuit 
Court  had  eliminated  the  broad¬ 
casting  company  from  the  ac¬ 
tion. 

Kelly  sued  on  the  basis  of  an 
Oct.  17,  1946,  broadcast  by  Hoff¬ 
man,  then  editor  and  commen¬ 
tator  of  the  Trentonian. 

The  Errors  Court  in  a  ma¬ 
jority  opinion  held  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion  may  be  sued  when  it  fails 
through  negligence  to  prevent 
the  broadcasting  of  defamatory 
material.  The  decision  was 
given  in  a  majority  opinion  by 
Justice  Burling.  An  even 
stronger  opinion  on  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  radio  stations  to  safe¬ 
guard  against  libel  was  written 
by  Justice  Wachenfeld. 

“According  to  the  majority 
holding,  radio  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  are  similar  to  dissemina¬ 
tors  or  news  vendors  and  there¬ 
fore  liable  only  for  negligence,” 
said  Justice  Wachenfeld.  “I  can¬ 
not  agree  with  that  view  and  be¬ 
lieve  liability  shall  be  absolute 
regardless  of  fault.” 

His  ruling  continued: 

“Stringent  as  it  may  be,  this 
rule  is  justified  by  the  almost 
limitless  publication  which  ra¬ 
dio  broadcasting  achieves.  In  a 
fleeting  minute  a  defamatory 
matter  is  spread  to  the  general 
public  without  effective  means 
of  retraction. 

“Thus  radio  broadcasting  com¬ 
pares  to  libel  in  its  widespread 
publication,  obtained  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  case  through  written  com¬ 
munications.  .  .  . 

“Free  and  unimpeded  broad¬ 
casting  is  desirable  but  adequate 
responsibility  should  be  fully 
provided  for.  A  broadcasting 
company  cannot  allow  the  pass¬ 
ing  parade  of  known  and  un¬ 
known  voices  to  utilize  its  facili¬ 
ties  and  then  seek  immunity  be¬ 
cause  it  acted  in  good  faith  and 
exercised  reasonable  care.  The 
fact  that  there  is  a  Federal  reg¬ 
ulation  of  broadcasting  does  not 
afford  any  grounds  for  relaxing 
liability  but  points  to  the  public 
interest  inherent  in  such  activ- 
ity. 

(A  recent  decree  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion,  exempting  broadcasters 
from  liability,  is  the  subject  of 
considerable  controversy  and  is 
under  review  by  a  Congressional 
committee. ) 

“I  am  to  reverse  the  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  below  ( in  the 
county  court)  upon  the  ground 
of  public  policy.  The  defama¬ 
tion  when  permitted  by  radio 
cannot  effectively  be  eradicated 
by  retraction  or  any  other  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  utterance  once 
nrade,  the  damage  ensues.  .  . 
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stations  affiliated  with 


m  ■¥■  these  newspapers  are 
powered  by  G-E  transmitters.  So 
are  82  other  newspaper-affiliated 
stations  across  the  country. 

Of  all  FM  stations  on  the  air  today  coast-to- 
coast,  more  are  equipped  by  General  Electric 
than  by  any  other  producer. 
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Such  overwhelming  acceptance  is  the  strong¬ 
est  endorsement  a  manufacturer  can  receive. 

G.E.  makes  broadcast  transmitters— AM— FM 
— TV — of  every  power,  and  complete  station 
and  studio  equipment  to  fit  every  need. 

Full  information  at  G-E  offices  in  all  principal 
cities.  General  Electric  Company,  Electronics  Park, 
Syracuse,  New  York. 
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SYNDICATES 


Lazy  but  Full  of  Beans 
—That’s  Gordo,  Senor 


By  Harold  Keen 

LA  JOLLA,  Calif. — Gus  Arriola 
has  been  called  a  philosopher, 
a  diplomat  and  a  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  epicure. 

He’s  not  con¬ 
sciously  trying 
to  be  any  of 
these,  yet  a 
roly-poly  pai- 
sano  of  his  crea¬ 
tion,  Gordo,  rap 
idly  is  garland¬ 
ing  him  with 
these  triple  lau¬ 
rels.  A  few 
months  ago,  af¬ 
ter  several  years  Gordo 
of  casual  men¬ 
tion  of  a  re¬ 
vered  Mexican  dish  called 
“beans  weeth  cheese,”  Gordo  of¬ 
fered  the  recipe  to  anyone  who 
might  be  interested.  The  50-odd 
newspapers  publishing  the  strip 
at  the  time  wondered  what  hit 
them.  So  did  Arriola,  who  had 
unwisely  suggested  readers 
write  him  at  his  La  Jolla  home, 
where  he  had  a  stack  of  2,000 
printed  recipes.  Before  the 
beans  toeeth  cheese  cyclone 
whirled  past,  more  than  85,000 
requests  were  filled. 

Gus  Arriola 

Gus  Arriola  believes  the  ideal 
comic  strip  world  is  one  in 
which  good  food  and  beautiful 
women  can  be  enjoyed  by  lov¬ 
able  characters  like  Gordo,  who 
makes  an  art  of  laziness. 

Like  all  men,  lazy  or  not, 
Gordo  Is  possessive  about  the 
beautiful  women  who  come  into 
his  life. 

But  he  magnanimously  shares 
his  good  food  with  the  world. 
Just  before  giving  away  his 
beans  weeth  cheese  recipe,  he 
turned  down  a  chance  to  make 
an  easy  million.  He  rebu'*^ed  his 
“reech”  South  American  brother, 
who  wanted  to  can  the  stuff. 

Now  Gordo  is  offering  another 
droll-drawing  recipe:  for  chili 
con  came  Colorado  (chili  with 
red  meat)  as  it  is  made  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  starting  with  dry  red  chili 
pepper.  After  the  beans-and- 
cheese  deluge.  United  Feature 
Syndicate  in  six  months  doubled 
the  number  of  newspapers  pub- 
1  i  s  h  i  n  g  Gordo— including  its 
New  York  first  outlet,  the 
World-Telegram,  and  since  the 
chili  con  came  offer  was  made 
last  week  another  mail  tornado 
has  struck  editors. 

The  Chili  Shoulder 

This  time  Arriola  lent  pi¬ 
quancy  to  the  o  er  by  intimat¬ 
ing  in  buildup  strips  that 
Gordo’s  chili  con  came  is  aphro¬ 
disiac.  It  certainly  had  that  ef¬ 
fect  on  Miss  Clarinda  Kirk,  the 
American  newspaper  reporter 
sent  to  Gordo’s  pueblo  to  wrest 
the  recipe  from  him.  She 
found  herself  a  helpless  victim 
of  its  provocative  power,  much 
to  Gordo's  delight. 

In  creating  Gordo,  Arriola  was 


in  a  sense  trail-blazing.  While 
drawing  caricatures  of  Mexicans 
for  MGM  Studios,  where  he  did 
animation  and  worked  out  story 
plots  for  the  “Tom  and  Jerry” 
cartoons,  this  thought  occurred 
to  him: 

“Why  not  try  a  comic  strip 
with  Mexican  characters?” 

He  realized  that  although  this 
might  fulfill  one  of  the  requisites 
of  cracking  the  tough  comic 
strip  field — novelty — it  was  dan¬ 
gerous  territory: 

“I  had  to  make  people  laugh, 
yet  not  hold  Mexicans — my  own 
people — up  to  ridicule,”  he  says. 
“At  the  same  time,  the  strip  had 
to  be  fairly  true  to  life. 

“This  also  was  to  be  probably 
the  first  time  in  comic  strip  his¬ 
tory  that  a  foreign  people  were 
not  only  portrayed  in  their  own 
country,  but  defined  by  their 
own  nationality.” 

These  obstacles  were  over¬ 
come  by  Arriola  through  a  Sa- 
royanesque  approach  to  his 
characters.  He  has  no  villains, 
in  the  darkest  sense  of  the  term: 

“They  may  start  out  as  vil¬ 
lains,  but  they  soon  turn  out  to 
be  just  funny — I  hope.” 

In  that  category  certainly  falls 
The  Poet,  whose  full  name  is 
Paris  Juarez  Keats  Garcia,  and 
who  bears  a  startling  resem¬ 
blance  to  lean  John  Carradine, 
the  movie  actor.  Whereas  Gordo 
contributes  occasionally  to  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow  men,  de¬ 
spite  his  chronic  lassitude.  The 
Poet  is  a  100%  parasite.  He  is 
nonetheless  appealing  during  his 
persistent  attempts,  with  the  aid 
of  another  leech,  Juan  Pablo 
Jones,  to  get  the  best  of  Gordo. 

Practical  Pepito 

Wise  beyond  his  years  is  the 
only  practical-minded  character 
in  the  strip,  little  Pepito,  who 
assumes  the  gargantuan  task  of 
guarding  Gordo  from  his  own 
weaknesses.  And  there’s  a  barn¬ 
yard  full  of  livestock,  including 
a  rooster,  and  Senor  Dog  and 
Senor  Peeg,  all  of  whom  are 
shrewd  observers  of  human 
foibles  and  for  these  talents  are 
permitted  by  Arriola  to  occupy 
the  same  bedroom  as  Gordo  and 
Pepito. 

■This  charming  array  of  men, 
women  and  beasts  is  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  black-haired,  olive 
skinned.  31-year-old,  unassum¬ 
ing  craftsman  whose  authentic 
treatment  of  Latin  American  at¬ 
mosphere  is  no  accident. 

Gustavo  Montano  Arriola  was 
born  in  Florence.  Ariz.,  to  a 
Mexican  father  and  a  California- 
native  mother  of  Mexican  and 
Spanish  ancestry.  He  was  young¬ 
est  of  7  brothers  and  2  sisters, 
and  his  mother  died  when  he 
was  6  months  old. 

The  family  moved  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  when  he  was  8.  No  child 
prodigy.  Gus  didn’t  even  real¬ 
ize  he  had  drawing  talent  until 
he  took  a  high  school  art  course. 


Gus  Arriola 


When  he  got  his  idea  for 
“Gordo”  at  MGM,  he  took  a 
leave  of  absence  in  1941  and 
made  the  rounds  of  the  syndi¬ 
cates  in  New  York.  After  only 
a  few  days,  and  no  success,  he 
fled  the  big  city,  returned  to 
Southern  California,  and  re¬ 
sumed  animating  at  MGM. 

Several  months  later,  out  of 
the  blue.  United  Features,  where 
he  had  left  some  samples,  noti¬ 
fied  him  it  was  buying  Gordo. 
The  late  George  Carlin,  UFS 
manager,  came  to  Los  Angeles 
for  the  contract  signing. 

The  beans  weeth  cheese  idea 
for  the  strip  probably  was  born 
at  a  dinner  given  for  Carlin.  The 
recipe  actually  is  that  of  Ar¬ 
riola’s  sister  Herminia,  who  was 
“mother”  to  him  after  their  own 
mother  died.  Carlin  savored 
the  delicacy,  and  there  was 
some  discussion  about  mention¬ 
ing  it  in  the  strip.  It  was,  with 
subsequent  unforeseen  results. 

Arriola,  a  man  who  can  show 
gratitude  as  well  as  humility, 
has  assured  lifelong  thankful¬ 
ness  to  the  man  who  gave  him 
his  start.  His  3-year-old  son  is 
named  Carlin. 

His  Father  Helps 
Since  he  himself  was  not  ac¬ 
tually  brought  up  in  Mexico,  Ar¬ 
riola  has  depended  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  on  his  84-year-  old  father 
for  his  below-the-border  slant. 


“He’s  the  sanest  and  happiest 
in  our  family,  with  a  sweet  phil- 
osophy  despite  the  fact  he  has 
been  blind  for  more  than  22 
years.  Every  visit  to  him  in 
San  Pedro  gives  me  a  new  store 
of  Mexican  tales  and  jokes.” 

Gordo  almost  died  before  he 
had  gasped  more  than  a  few 
breaths.  The  strip  was  started 
in  November,  1941,  barely  strug. 
gling  through  the  wartime  news¬ 
print  shortage  to  18  papers  un¬ 
til  Arriola  enlisted  in  October, 
1942.  It  wasn’t  revived  as  a 
daily  feature  until  June  24, 
1946,  five  months  after  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  Army. 

Arriola’s  ambition:  to  get  far 
enough  ahead  on  his  strip  to 
take  advantage  of  an  offer  by 
the  Mexican  government  tourist 
bureau.  It  wou'd  like  to  spon¬ 
sor  this  ambassador  of  Latin 
American  good  w’ll  on  a  trip 
through  the  land  which  he  de¬ 
picts  with  such  charm. 

New  Features 
IN  PREPARATION  at  Press  Al¬ 
liance  is  Eric  Ericson’s  Jasper 
of  the  Jungles,  a  .«trip  about  a 
kid  growing  up  with  a  boatload 
of  circus  animals  on  an  island, 
where  they  were  shipwrecked. 
Fantastic?  A  New  York  head¬ 
line  last  week:  44  PERSONS 
MISSING  IN  CIRCUS  SHIP 
SUNK  IN  CARIBBEAN  WITH 
ANIMALS. 

Political  cartoonist  Philip 
Zee’s  thrice-a-week  panels  are 
syndicated  in  the  U.  S.  now  by 
■Transatlantic  News  Feature. 
Zee,  a  39-year  old  Londoner,  is 
widely  hailed  as  a  top  satirist 
His  cartoons,  which  once  ran  in 
the  London  Daily  Mirror,  appear 
there  now  in  the  Sunday  Pic¬ 
torial. 

For  the  16th  straight  grid  sea¬ 
son,  Unted  Feature  Syndcati 
will  distribute  Paul  B.  William¬ 
son’s  Scientific  Football  Ratings 
and  Predictions.  Williamson,  by 
mathematically  gauging  such 
factors  as  scores,  manpower, 
coaching,  weather,  team  condi¬ 
tion,  morale,  style  and  schedules, 
has  been  815%  right  on  more 
than  40.600  games  in  15  years. 


IT’S  A  NEW  SEASON 


Eilttn  (ollohon,  just 
rtlurned  from  Sorit 
brimming  with  ntwt 
of  Iht  Fall  optningi, 
roporti  all  Iht  major 
ilirlo  tvtnls  for  clionit 
of  tho  Chicago  Tribuno- 
New  York  Ntwt  Syndi- 
(oto,  Inc. 


a..and  women’s  interest 


again  turns  to  clothes 


.  .  .  and  to  the  newspaper 
that  gives  them  up-to- 
the-minute  information 
on  styles,  fabrics  and  ac¬ 
cessories. 

Advertisers,  too,  know 
that  a  paper  that  keeps  its 
readers  well-informed  on 
fashion  is  their  best  me¬ 
dium. 

Send  now  for  proofs 
and  prices  on  the  fashion 
feature  that’s  edited  for 
America’s  largest  daily 
and  Sunday  readership. 


CHiJefico  Tribune 
^N^ York  News 
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FACTS  MEN  STEER  BY 


Men  at  the  helm  in  business  weigh  policies  daily 
with  the  help  of  the  Journals  of  Commerce 

These  days,  events  far  and  near  quicken 
or  retard  the  pulse  of  business. 

Events  in  one’s  own  city,  in  Washington  or 
in  a  distant  land  can  start  a  trend  toward  new 
scarcities  .  .  .  increased  demand  for  specific 
commodities  and  products  ...  a  change  in 
price  structure  .  .  .  new  control  factors  .  .  . 
marketing  bottlenecks  ...  an  inventory 
squeeze  ...  a  narrowed  or  expanded  profit 
margin. 

Each  day  the  Journals  of  Conunerce  (New 
York  and  Chicago)  spotlight  all  the  significant 
news  for  business  and  industry.  These  com¬ 
plete  daily  business  newspapers  are  edited 
solely  for  business,  industrial  and  financial 
interests.  Spot  dispatches  from  a  world -wide 
staff  and  exclusive,  business-angled  news  fea¬ 
tures,  funneled  down  to  the  specific  interests 
of  management  executives. 

To  the  200,000  Journal  of  Commerce  read¬ 
ers  this  is  the  day’s  most  vital  news.  Each 
morning  they  scan  their  Journal  of  Commerce, 
interpret  the  facts  and  make  decisions  to 
meet  the  indicated  conditions. 

No  other  source  of  business  news  is  as 
complete  and  authentic  as  the  Journals  of 
Commerce,  the  daily  newspapers  that  pro¬ 
vide  the  facts  management  executives  steer  by. 

TOP  MANAGEMENT’S  GOOD  RIGHT  HAND 

Tha  Journal  of  Commorco,  53  rorlc  Row,  Now  York  15,  N.  Y.  "k  Chicago  Journal  of  Commorca,  12  Grand  Avanua,  Chicago  90,  III. 
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THE 


Journals  of  Commerce 


When  you  quote  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  or  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  you  can  be  sure  that  what  you 
quote  is  the  product  of  sound,  thorough  journalism. 

In  the  service  of  American  free  enterprise,  the  Journals  of 
Commerce  spare  no  effort  to  secure  the  news  at  its  source  and 
to  authenticate  the  facts  before  releasing  them.  Only  through 
such  realistic  policies  have  these  newspapers  of  business  held 
the  confidence  of  their  readers,  year  after  year. 
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PROMOTION 

Success  of  Photo-Ads 
Spurs  Realty  Copy 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


A  BROADSIDE  is  at  hand  this 

week  from  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin  which  underscores 
again  the  infinite  variety  of  po¬ 
tentialities  which  lie  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  pages. 

Two  years  ago,  as  many  of 
you  will  recall,  the  Call-Bulletin 
sprang  a  new  idea  in  classified 
real  estate  advertising.  It  came 
out  with  the  Photo-Ad.  This 
consists  of  a  photograph  of*  the 
property  for  sale,  with  a  6  line 
paragraph  of  description,  price, 
broker’s  name  and  address,  etc. 
Sixteen  photo-ads  make  up  a 
standard  newspaper  page. 

The  use  of  photographs  in 
classified  real  estate  advertising, 
and  on  a  uniform  basis,  is  pret¬ 
ty  much  of  a  natural. 

Here’s  what  the  Call-Bulletin 
has  to  say  about  them  in  this 
broadside,  which  is  designed  to 
sell  these  ads  to  real  estate  ad¬ 
vertisers  : 

“Leading  real  estate  brokers 
have  been  using  the  Call  Bul¬ 
letin’s  Photo-Ads  for  two  years 
with  highly  profitable  returns. 
They  report  that  these  graphic 
Photo  Ads  outpull  all  other 
types  of  real  estate  advertising. 

“The  Call-Bulletin  pioneer^ 
this  new  dimension  in  realty 
merchandising  back  in  1946. 
In  fact,  we  recently  celebrated 
Photo-Ad’s  centennial,  having 
published  more  than  100  editions 
of  Saturday  Photo  Advertising. 
The  spectacular  success  of 
Photo-Ads  in  the  Bay  area  has 
inspired  similar  plans  by  many 
other  metropolitan  newspapers 
throughout  the  nation.’’ 

Running  this  advertising  fea¬ 
ture  on  Saturday  is  a  good  trick, 
too.  With  proper  and  continu¬ 
ing  promotion,  such  a  feature 
alone  can  help  bolster  the  gen¬ 
erally  falling  Saturday  circula¬ 
tion.  For  the  Call-Bulletin  it 
was  an  especially  smart  idea, 
because  it  happens  to  be  the 
only  San  Francisco  paper  that 
does  not  carry  a  classified  ad 
vertising  section. 

This  broadside  reaches  into  an 
old  drawer  for  its  caption,  “One 
picture  is  worth  ten  thousand 
words.”  But  this  is  one  case  in 
which  the  trite  is  true,  and  with 
force. 

Soao-Box  Derby 
BECAUSE  the  annual  Soap-Box 

Derby  is  probably  the  out¬ 
standing  national  newspaper 
promotion  for  teen-agers,  a  re¬ 
port  we  have  about  the  derby 
as  handled  by  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis. )  Sentinel  may  be  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest. 

The  Sentinel  got  into  the 
derby  promotion  only  last  year. 
Already  this  year,  its  running 
of  the  derby  locally  has  won 
wide  acclaim  from  national 
derbv  headquarters.  An  esti 
mated  25,000  persons  attended 
this  year’s  race,  despite  a  heavy 
rain  that  fell  for  nearly  an  hour. 
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This  year  in  Milwaukee,  375 
entries  were  received.  Of  these, 
226  boys  actually  raced.  The 
race  program,  including  a  Derby 
Day  parade  and  a  radio  broad¬ 
cast,  took  five  hours  to  run.  It 
was  supported  by  the  common 
council,  which  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  urging  all  Milwaukeeans 
to  attend;  and  was  promoted  by 
a  huge  sign  on  the  city  hall. 

The  Sentinel  started  its  derby 
promotion  last  year  with  a  din¬ 
ner  at  which  Myron  E.  Scott, 
general  manager  of  the  All- 
American  Soap  Box  Derby,  was 
guest  speaker.  At  the  dinner 
were  leading  educators  and  lo 
cal  government  officials.  Their 
support  was  immediately  forth¬ 
coming. 

After  the  dinner,  the  derby 
was  promoted  by  a  flow  of  news 
paper  stories  and  pictures.  The 
official  derby  movie,  pnxluced 
by  Chevrolet.  was  shown 
throughout  the  city,  and  a  Sen 
tinel  representative  was  always 
on  hand  to  answer  questions. 

As  entries  came  in  for  the 
derby,  each  was  followed  up  in 
person.  The  boys  had  many 
and  varied  problems,  of  course, 
all  of  which  the  Sentinel  tried 
to  solve.  Mostly,  the  problems 
were  space  to  work,  and  money 
for  the  necessary  official  parts. 

On  the  space  problem,  the  fire 
department  cooperated  by  mak¬ 
ing  facilities  available  to  the 
boys  in  every  station  in  the  city. 
Local  businessmen  helped  out 
with  the  financial  problem  by 
sponsoring  entries. 

This  year,  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  joined  the  fire  department 
in  helping  the  bovs  build  their 
racers,  the  Police  Athletic 
League  developing  a  vigorous 
derby  campaign  among  the  boys. 
The  junior  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce.  city  and  county  govern¬ 
ment  departments  and  local  ath¬ 
letic  coaches  worked  with  the 
boys,  and  helped  run  the  race. 

Amarillo 

NOT  HOW  much  but  how  well 
seems  to  be  the  guiding  prin¬ 
ciple  in  promotion  for  the 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  News -Globe. 
At  hand  this  week,  for  instance, 
is  a  market  data  book  that  is 
as  good  as  anything  produced 
by  newspapers  in  metropolitan 
cities  far  larger  than  Gene 
Howe’s  hometown. 

“The  new  and  larger  Ama¬ 
rillo  area”  is  a  briskly  done 
market  data  book  that  holds  the 
interest  while  it  informs  about 
the  Amarillo  market.  It  tells 
a  story  of  phenomenal  growth 
( the  book  has  it  “phenominal” 
with  an  “i”)  in  the  60  years 
since  that  day  in  1887  when 
two  promoters  paid  the  state  of 
Texas  $1,280  for  the  640  acres 
of  land  on  which  the  city  was 
first  laid  out. 

Today,  Amarillo  is  a  market 
center  reaching  into  three  other 
sta*es  besides  Texas— Colorado. 


New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma.  It 
has  almost  1,000.000  people  in 
its  territory.  As  you  turn  the 
pages  of  this  book  you  learn 
about  “new  advantages”  in 
transportation,  “new  advances” 
in  agriculture,  “new  expansion” 
in  industry,  “new  gains”  in 
wholesale  trade,  etc.,  etc. 

In  addition,  the  book  is  nicely 
bound  into  a  cover  tabbed  for 
easy  filing.  It’s  a  fine  job. 

In  the  Bag 

HOWARD  L.  CHERNOFF,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Daily  Journal,  asks  for 
help:  “About  25  years  ago  the 
Cleveland  (O. )  Press  promoted 
a  proverb  contest.  It  consisted 
of  a  series  of  cartoons,  each 
cartoon  depicting  a  different 
proverb.  The  Press  gave  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in  cash  as 
prizes  and  if  my  memory  is  cor¬ 
rect  the  promotion  was  a  huge 
success.  Can  you  tell  me  who 
owns  the  rights  to  the  contest 
and  where  I  could  communicate 
with  them?”  Anybody  know? 

The  Newspaper  Association 
Managers  have  put  out  a  clip- 
sheet  to  help  promote  National 
Newspaper  Week.  Oct.  1-8. 
which  is  a  fine  job  of  its  kind. 
It  can  be  a  help  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  not  only  for 
the  week,  but  throughout  the 
year.  There  are  pieces  by  big 
names  about  the  newspaper  and 
its  many  services,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  pages  of  filler  para¬ 
graphs  about  newspaper  his¬ 
tory  and  facts  and  trivia  that 
should  certainly  be  kept  in  a 
file  for  use  throughout  the  year. 
If  you  missed  getting  a  copy, 
they  are  available  from  Carl  A. 
Zielke,  Wisconsin  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  Madison,  Wis. 

■ 

Student  Sports  Editor 
Wins  Scholarship 

Berkei.j:y,  Calif. — David  Bar¬ 
clay  Kirby,  of  Berkeley,  has 
been  awarded  the  second  Friend 
W.  Richardson  scholarship  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
California  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Kirby,  a  24-year-old  Army 
veteran,  will  start  his  senior 
year  as  a  journalism  student  on 
the  Berkeley  campus  this  fall. 
Since  he  entered  the  university 
in  the  fall  of  1946,  he  has 
worked  as  a  sports  reporter  for 
the  Daily  Californian,  the  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper. 


Flood  Shower  Succeeds 
MORE  than  65  tons  of  home  fur 
nishings  were  brought  into 
the  Edith  Adams’  Cottage  of  tho 
Vancouver  (B.  C. )  Sun  in  a  pra 
motional  effort  to  re  equip 
homeless  people  of  the  flooded 
Fra.ser  Valley. 

Relief  organizations  had  prom 
ised  new  basic  furniture,  but  io 
the  meantime,  families  slept  on 
beds,  cooked  on  stoves,  and 
dined  at  tables  donated  in  th( 
Sun’s  “Flood  Shower.” 

Sun  staffers  and  their  famil¬ 
ies  helped  with  the  sorting, 
packing  and  shipping  operationi 
and  sent  letters  of  acknowledg 
ment  to  donors. 

^ir  Introduction 
A  FLIGHT  edition,  specially 
printed  by  the  Burbank 
( Calif. »  Daily  Review,  is  dis¬ 
tributed  free  to  olane  passen¬ 
gers  arriving  and  departing  Bur 
bank  via  Lockheed  Air  ’Term 
inal.  called  the  biggest  air 
freight  depot  in  the  world.  The 
papers  are  free  to  all  lines  using 
the  terminal,  which  is  also  i 
main  passenger  airport. 

■ 

Chance  for  Promotion 
In  Safety  Comics 

Washington  —  A  comic  book 
on  traffic  safety,  soon  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  through  members  of 
the  National  Automobile  Deal 
ers  Association,  will  providi 
newspapers  with  a  public  ser 
vice  promotion  opportunity. 

Featuring  special  drawings 
contributed  by  syndicate  artists, 
the  comic  book  is  called  “It's 
Fun  To  Stay  Alive.” 

The  artists  featured  their  reg 
ular  characters.  They  include 
Henry,  Carl  Anderson;  The 
Toodles,  The  Baers:  Bruce  Gen¬ 
try,  Ray  Bailey:  Cokey,  Duane 
Bryers:  Joe  Jinks,  Henry  Form 
hals:  The  Berrys,  Carl  Grubert: 
Dixie  Dugan.  John  H.  Striebel: 
Abbie  An’  Slats,  Raeburn  Van 
Buren;  Bugs  Bunney,  Warner 
Bros.  Cartoons,  Inc.:  Elmer,  C. 
H.  (Doc)  Winner  and  Tim  Ty¬ 
ler's  Luck,  Lyman  Young. 

Lithographed  in  brilliant 
colors,  it  will  be  available  to 
auto  dealers  and  their  local  as 
sociations  early  in  October. 


SPACE  SELLING  MADE  EASY 

The  Hampden  Scrap  book  idea  is  now  in  use  by 
more  than  900  Newspapers,  who  regartl  this  idea  as 
a  necessary  working  tool.  This  promotion  will  cost 
less  and  do  more  than  anything  you  have  ever 
attempted  before.  Full  particulars  furnished  at  no 
obligation. 

HAMPDEN  NOVELTY  MFC.  CO.,  Inc. 

Holyoke-Massachusetts. 
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io  short  cuts  to 
a  good  reputation 

Day  after  day,  year  after  year,  for  almost  a  century,  the 
St,  Louis  GlobE-Democrat  has  demonstrated  its  excellence 
in  giving  accurate,  truthful,  unbiased  reports  on  all  the  news 
of  the  world. 

The  best  evidence  of  this  reputation  is  our  circulation.* 


<Sl0liC'35fm0crat 

*...has  tht  largest  circulation  of  all  St.  Louis  dailies 


...  in  fact,  the  largest  circulation  ever  attained  by  any  St.  Louis  daily. 
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Vancouver  Sun 
Swim  Classes 
Help  75,000 

By  lack  A.  Hutchings 

Vancouver,  B.  C.  —  A  circula¬ 
tion  builder,  goodwill  getter,  and 
a  community  service  project. 

That  is  the  way  Herbert  Gates, 
circulation  manager  of  Vancou¬ 
ver  Sun,  describes  the  paper's 
premier  promotion — free  swim¬ 
ming  classes  for  children  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  four  and  fif¬ 
teen. 

During  the  15  years  the  classes 
have  been  conducted  they  have 
been  instrumental  in  teaching 
about  75,000  to  swim. 

Although  no  effort  is  made 
to  concentrate  on  championship 
material  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
many,  several  local  champions 
and  one  world’s  record  holder 
have  already  emerged  from 
Sun  classes. 

One  World's  Champion 

The  world's  champion  is  Joan 
Langdon  McLagan,  holder  of  the 
record  for  the  50-yard  back- 
stroke.  She  represented  Can¬ 
ada  at  the  Olympics  in  1936, 
just  three  years  after  she  learned 
to  swim  the  Sun  way. 

According  to  Gates,  swim 
classes  have  played  a  big  part 
in  building  the  Sun  circulation 
which  now  stands  at  an  all  time 
high  of  150,000. 

“By  teaching  children  how  to 
swim  during  their  formative 
years  these  classes  have  made 


firm  friends  for  the  Sun,”  Gates 
said.  “Our  checkup  reveals  that 
most  of  those  who  have  taken 
swimming  lessons  with  us  be¬ 
come  Sun  subscribers. 

“In  other  words,  if  you  teach 
a  person  how  to  swim  they  be¬ 
come  your  triend  for  life.” 

And  this  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  mothers  who  learned 
to  swim  years  ago  now  bring 
their  toddlers  to  these  classes. 

The  big,  sha.iow  Lumber¬ 
man  s  Arch  Pool  in  Stanley 
Park  overlooking  the  harbor  en¬ 
trance  is  the  location  of  the 
classes  three  days  a  week.  Most 
of  the  5,000  children  who  enroll 
annually  receive  instruction 
there  a.though  supplementary 
groups  meet  in  a  neighborhood 
pool  and  at  a  nearby  resort. 

Enrollment  by  Coupon 

Instruction  takes  place  during 
July  and  August,  with  enroll¬ 
ments  being  made  during  late 
May  and  June  by  applicants  fill¬ 
ing  out  a  coupon  which  is  pub- 
iished  in  the  Sun  up  to  six 
weeks  before  the  c.asses  start. 

Applicants  are  mailed  cards 
indicating  their  class  number, 
personal  number,  and  time  and 
day  of  classes. 

This  year  students  were  also 
issued  a  distinguishing  button 
for  quick  identification. 

A  constant  check  is  main¬ 
tained  on  the  youngsters  with 
roli  being  called  before  very 
ha  f  hour  class  during  the  day. 

Each  week  for  eight  weeks 
the  youngsters  learn  one  feature 
of  the  crawl  stroke  so  that  at 
the  end  of  that  time  they  have 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  stroke 
and  its  component  parts. 


The  ninth  week  is  devoted  to 
a  swimming  gala  featuring  pro¬ 
ficiency  tests.  Those  scoring  the 
highest  marks  receive  diplomas. 

Because  there  are  no  nearby 
dressing  room  facilities,  small 
multi-colored  tents  have  been 
installed  by  the  Sun  for  this 
purpose.  When  classes  are  not 
in  session  they  are  open  to  use 
by  the  general  public. 

Checking  facilities  have  also 
been  organized  for  all  young¬ 
sters  attending  the  c.asses. 

Free  Bus  Ride 

The  local  utility  company 
provides  a  free  bus  from  the  end 
of  street-car  to  the  pool.  The 
Vancouver  Parks  Board  has  also 
given  its  heartiest  approval  to 
the  project  as  a  public  service 
feature. 

Each  year  some  celebrity  or 
civic  dignitary  opens  the  classes. 

A  1948  innovation  has  been 
the  instal.ation  of  a  big  red 
neon  sign  overlooking  the  en¬ 
trance  to  Vancouver’s  magnifi¬ 
cent  harbor.  To  passing  liners, 
coasters,  tugboats,  fishing 
smacks,  warships,  and  pleasure 
craft  it  proclaims:  “Sun  Free 
Swimming  Classes.” 

This  year,  too,  the  Sun’s  pro¬ 
motion  department  has  prepared 
a  booklet  “Fun  in  the  Sun,” 
telling  by  word  and  picture  of 
the  classes. 

Also  in  preparation  is  an  in¬ 
struction  manual  giving  the 
“know  how”  of  teaching  swim¬ 
ming  and  the  basic  organiza¬ 
tion  in  handling  these  classes. 

It  will  be  aval  able  to  any 
community  organization  wishing 
to  organize  swimming  classes. 


Enns  Leaves  Cowles 
To  Run  Ne'wspaper 

H.  Theodore  (Ted)  Enns,  Jr 
has  resigned  as  national  sale] 
manager  of  the  Cowles  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  elective  Oct.  1,  it 
was  announced  by  Luther  £ 
Hill,  executive  vice-president  o( 
Cowles  radio  interests  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Des  Mointt 
Register  and  Tribune  Co. 

Mr.  Enns,  well-known  in  radio 
advertising  circles,  has  secured 
a  substantial  interest  in  the 
Fort  Pierce  (Fla.)  NexvsTrib- 
une,  published  by  his  uncle 
Paul  Enns. 

Mr.  Enns,  who  will  engage 
actively  in  the  newspaper  buji- 
ness,  leaves  the  Cowles  sta¬ 
tions  —  KRNT  —  Des  Moinei 
WCOP  — Boston,  WOL  — Wa^ 
ington,  and  WNAX  —  Yankton* 
Sioux  City — after  nine  years  at 
national  sales  manager.  New 
York  City  was  his  headquarters 
for  the  past  few  years.  Prior 
to  joining  the  Cowles  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1939,  he  was  associated 
with  the  Cramer-Krasselt  Co, 
Milwaukee  advertising  agency, 
for  six  years  as  account  execu* 
tive  and  timebuyer. 

A  native  of  Little  Rock,  Ark, 
Mr.  Enns  is  a  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Kansas  State  College. 

■ 

200,000  Cost  Ballots 

Philadelphia — Nearly  200,000 
ballots  were  cast  in  a  contest 
conducted  by  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  to  determine  the  “most 
valuable  player”  among  teams 
of  this  city’s  major  league  base¬ 
ball  clubs. 


68  Years  of  Air-Conditioning 


•  Air-conditioning  has  become  an  accepted  phase 
of  our  current  standard  of  living.  We  expect  it  as 
part  of  our  comforts  in  the  theater,  in  restaurants, 
in  offices  and  retail  establishments. 

Pure  air  needed 

Available  records  indicate  that  the  brewing  in¬ 
dustry  pioneered  in  air-conditioning,  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  to  quality  production.  In  fact,  a  brewer, 
Robert  Portner  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  patented  what 
may  have  been  the  first  industrial  air-conditioning 
unit  on  July  6,  1880,  which  he  immediately  in¬ 
stalled  in  his  plant. 

His  apparatus  was  developed  when,  with  an 
associate,  he  had  set  out  to  achieve  some  depend¬ 
able  means  of  keeping  the  air  sterile  in  the  cellars 
and  obtaining  superior  fermentation. 


“Another  object  of  our  invention,”  wrote  Portner 
in  his  petition  for  the  patent,  “is  its  special  appli¬ 
cation  to  breweries  ...  so  that  the  air  in  the  fer¬ 
menting  room  may  be  kept  pure,  which  is  of  prime 
importance  to  the  attainments  of  good  fermenta¬ 
tion  and  the  production  of  pure,  fine  beer.” 

Anhydrous  ammonia,  liquefied  by  mechanical 
compression  and  condensation,  was  the  refrigerant 
used  in  the  Portner  installation. 

That  important  first  step 

Today  air-conditioning  and  controlled  refrigera¬ 
tion  are  standard  brewery  equipment.  Air-condi¬ 
tioning  is  only  one  step  in  a  long  series  of  precau¬ 
tionary  measures  taken  by  nearly  every  brewery 
to  turn  out  pure  beer — the  only  kind  that  can  sell 
today  in  a  modern  competitive  market. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 


21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 


SO 
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Our  l^eaJeri 


Ha  Overall  Criticism 
TO  the  Editor:  All  the  em¬ 
phasis  upon  straightforward, 
simple  writing  in  newspapers 
hasn’t  elminated  cliches  from 
reporting.  It  has  simply  given 
birth  to  new  ones. 

And  today’s  journalistic  stere¬ 
otypes  are  just  as  annoying, 
boring  and  lacking  in  color  as 
those  of  former  days. 

With  so  many  roundup  stories 
on  the  wire,  the  air,  and  the 
local  beats,  three  comparatively 
new  terms  are  being  beaten  to 
death  by  overuse. 

Most  threadbare  is  “else¬ 
where.”  Originated  by  radio, 
and  fresh  and  vigorous  when 
first  used,  this  term  has  crept 
Into  the  newspapers,  where  it 
is  as  badly  abused  a.s  on  the  air. 

Often  it  is  merely  thrown  in  to 
bolster  up  style.  Sometimes  it 
is  redundant  in  that  what  fol¬ 
lows  can  stand  up  without  any 
tie-in  with  what  goes  before. 

Almost  as  beaten  up  by  over¬ 
use  is  “meanwhile.”  Along  the 
same  line  is  “likewise.” 

It’s  just  another  illustration 
of  the  tendency  of  the  American 
people,  including  reporters,  to 
ride  a  horse  to  death. 

Probably  cliohes  are  inev¬ 
itable  in  news  writing.  If  so. 
let’s  keep  from  completely 
wearing  them  out. 

A.  L.  Higginbotham, 

Chairman. 

Dept,  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  University  of 
Nevada. 

hdicmanolis  Incident  M  M 

TO  the  Editor:  As  one  who  was  ^ a 

a  cub  reporter  on  the  Indian  M  Jm 

spoils  News  with  a  desk  close  to 
that  of  Kin  Hubbard  and  along-  M 

side  that  of  Lowell  Mellet,  then 
issistant  sports  editor,  and  as 
one  whose  jaw  used  to  drop  in 
awe  as  Ernie  Lewis,  later  of  the 

interstate  commerce  commission  yjj 

used  to  stroll  by  swinging  his 

cane,  I  would  like  to  call  your  a 

attention  to  an  item  that  has 

been  overlooked.  in( 

It  was  in  tho^e  days  that  Pres- 
ident  Theodore  Roosevelt  sued  92 

the  News  for  libel,  because  of 

a  story  it  had  clipped  from  a  Qt 

New  York  paper.  The  News 

hated  Roo?evelt.  As  a  cub  I  P’’ 

used  to  get  editorials  accepted  __ 

when  I  turned  a  phrase  just  P' 

right  against  the  advocate  of  A* 

the  Big  Stick. 

It  was  a  bitter  legal  battle. 

But  my  assignment  here  is  to 

tell  of  the  amazing  develop-  re 

ment  that  followed. 

Roosevelt’s  Vicepresident  CM 

Charles  Warren  Fairbanks  died. 

Only  then  d  d  it  become  known 

that  he  was  owner  of  the  News.  oci 

The  two  men  were  close  polit¬ 
ical  associates  and  presumably 
good  friends,  but  through  the 
News  Fairbanks  had  been  at¬ 
tacking  the  leader  of  his  party  _ 

and  Roosevelt  had  been  suing 
Wa  partner  in  government  for 
libel  without  knowing  it. 

All  the  country  was  surprised, 
but  no  one  more  so  than  the  re¬ 
porters  on  the  News. 

Dan  L.  Beebe. 

Editor  and  Publisher, 

Oroville  (Calif.) 

Mercury-Register. 
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WORCESTER . . . 
Major  Industrial 
Maricet  Center... 


Worcester  this  year  is  celebrating  100  years  as  a  city  and 
a  century  as  a  thriving,  progressive  center  which  now 
includes  more  than  750  diversified  industries.  With 
92,000*  workers  on  industrial  payrolls,  wages  in  1947 
at  a  peak  of  $242,750,000  and  a  $12,000,000*  *  expansion 
program  now  under  way  for  1948,  Worcester  stands  out 
prominently  on  the  nation's  industrial  map. 

As  'Worcester  honors  the  past  and  greets  the  future", 
advertisers  draw  a  steady  sales  response  from  the 
readers  of  the  Worcester  Telegram-Gazette.  Daily 
circulation  140,000,  Sunday  circulation  over  100,000. 


*Mill  and  Factory 

*^Surv»y  by  Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts 


'l^TELEGRAN -GAZETTE 
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Chelsea  Record 
'Pepped-Up'  in 
Style,  Content 

Chelsea.  Mass.  —  Announcing 
a  “pepped  up”  policy,  coupled 
with  a  re-designing  of  the  paper 
and  the  addition  of  new  local 
and  syndicated  features,  the 
Chelsea  Record,  60-year-old 
daily,  presented  its  new  publi¬ 
cation  to  readers  on  green 
paper. 

Setting  up  Sept.  16  as  “R” 
Day,”  more  than  six  months 
ago,  the  Record's  management 
made  a  study  of  the  wishes  and 
desires  of  its  readers  and  asked 
for  suggestions,  many  of  which 
were  incorporated  in  the  plans 
for  the  future.  Suggestions  al¬ 
so  were  invited  from  employes. 

The  paper’s  name  was  changed 
from  the  Chelsea  Evening  Rec¬ 
ord  to  the  Chelsea  Record,  the 
shorter  line  permitting  more 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  the 
name  plate  on  the  front  page. 
It  plans  to  use  two-and-three 
column  reverse-plate  headlines. 

Among  the  new  features  is 
a  medical  column,  in  “capsule” 
style,  with  a  pointed,  semi- 
humorous  one-column  cartoon, 
to  drive  home  the  message;  a 
’teen-age  daily  column,  and  edi¬ 
torial  cartoon,  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  radio  log,  support¬ 
ed  by  paid  advertising;  an  eti¬ 
quette  and  “better  English”  fea¬ 
ture,  a  local  opinion  poll  fea¬ 
ture,  and  a  front-page  index  of 
news  and  features. 

Further  plans  include  a  series 
by  staff  members  on  city  hall 
department  heads  and  those  who 
meet  and  greet  the  public  on 
city  business,  a  series  on  local 
industrial  plants,  an  exclusive 
interview  with  Sinclair  Lewis, 
noted  Pulitzer  prize  novelist,  by 
Miss  Sylvia  B.  Richmond,  its 
literary  editor;  the  display  of 
facsimile  reproductions  of  Free¬ 
dom  Train  documents. 

Tied  in  with  the  editorial  pro¬ 
motion  was  a  circulation  cam¬ 
paign,  with  personal  letters  to 
prospective  customers  and  with 
samples  of  the  “R  Day”  edition 
left  at  ther  homes.  Telegrams 
were  sent  to  advertisers,  agency 
executives,  city  officials  and 
prominent  citizens. 

The  mechanical  changes  and 
improvements  in  the  physical 
appearance  were  made  after  a 
series  of  staff  conferences  and 
with  the  aid  and  assistance  of 
three  of  the  nation’s  outstanding 
typographical  experts.  These 
included  the  late  John  Allen 
of  the  Linotype  Company,  whose 
last  and  latest  book,  “Newspa¬ 
per  Designing”  was  consulted 
and  studied,  and  with  help  and 
sugg^tions  from  Intertype’s  B. 
W.  Radcliffe  and  Ludlow’s  John 
O.  King. 

The  Chelsea  Record,  under  the 
guidance  of  Herbert  D.  Han¬ 
cock,  part  owner,  general  man¬ 
ager  and  Massachusetts  Press 
Association  past  president,  has 
won  more  than  20  state  and 
national  awards  for  community 
service  and  typographical  ap¬ 
pearance.  Its  latest  achieve¬ 
ment  was  the  winning  of  the 
gold  medal  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for 
its  Are  prevention  campaign 
through  1947, 


NUJ  Cracks  Down 
On  Big  Names 

Manchester,  Eng.  —  The  Na¬ 
tional  Union  of  Journalists  has 
voted  to  crack  down  on  the 
practice  of  some  large  British 
newspapers  of  hiring  big-name 
amateur  and  professional  sports¬ 
men  to  write  for  them. 

It  adopted  a  resolution  direct¬ 
ing  the  Union’s  national  execu¬ 
tive  to  prohibit  all  members 
from  handling  such  newspaper 
copy  unless  it  is  submitted  by  a 
union  member  “whose  payment 
or  publicity  should  equal  that 
of  the  sportsman.” 

The  resolution  also  ordered 
that  sports  reports  or  news 
stories  from  non  -  members 
should  not  be  handled  if  they 
come  from  an  area  where  the 
service  of  a  member  is  available. 


Farm  Editor  Given 
Plaque^  Automobile 

Bloomington,  Ill. — Frank  'W. 
Bill,  farm  editor  of  the  Daily 
Pantagraph,  was  given  a  bronze 
plaque  and  a  new  automobile  by 
farmers  of  Central  Illinois  at  a 
special  soil  conservation  day 
event  in  recognition  of  “his  32 
years  of  outstanding  service  to 
agriculture.” 

The  plaque  went  on  to  say: 
“His  high  ideals  and  personal 
modesty,  together  with  his  un¬ 
remitting  efforts  have  resulted 
in  increased  prosperity  and  hap¬ 
piness  to  his  home  community, 
his  state  and  his  nation.”  The 
plaque  was  signed  by  “The 
agricultural  interests  of  Central 
Illinois.” 

Mr.  Bill,  although  in  his  early 
50’s,  is  one  of  the  oldest  farm 
editors  in  the  nation  in  point 
of  service.  He  worked  with  his 
father,  the  late  A.  J.  Bill,  for 
years  before  assuming  the  farm 
editorship  upon  retirement  of 
the  elder  Bill. 

■ 

Publishers  Feted 

Eau  Claire,  Wis. — The  Leader 
and  Telegram  was  host  to  a 
group  of  publishers  representing 
over  a  dozen  communities  in  the 
Eau  Claire  trading  area  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Neighborhood 
Day.  The  Eau  Claire  daily  was 
host  to  the  publishers  at  a 
luncheon  which  was  followed  by 
a  tour  of  the  Leader  and  Tele¬ 
gram  plant.  Host  was  Fred  John¬ 
son.  manager  of  the  printing 
plant,  who  explained  the  offset 
and  color  processes  now  in  use. 

■ 

GOP  Names  Agency 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  —  Republican 
National  Headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington  has  named  Agricultural 
Advertising  &  Research  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising-public  relations  agency 
of  Ithaca,  to  direct  its  farm  and 
rural  vote-getting  campaign. 
Ag  Research  also  aided  in 
Dewey’s  1944  campaign. 

■ 

Window  For  Editor 

Montreal — A  church  window 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
Margaret  Currie,  a  former 
women’s  editor  of  the  Montreal 
Star  who  died  in  1945,  was 
dedicated  this  week  at  St.  Bar¬ 
nabas  church. 


Powell  River 
Boosts  Output 
Of  Newsprint 

By  Campbell  Watson 

Powell  River,  B.  C. — Mighty 
No.  8,  newly-installed  Powell 
River  Co.  newsprint  machine, 
went  into  operation  Sept.  15. 

The  new  machine,  described 
by  its  builders  as  the  most  up- 
to-date  and  fastest  running  in 
the  world,  got  under  way  at  a 
“warming  up”  speed  of  1,200 
feet  per  minute.  And  eventual 
speed  of  2,000  feet  per  minute 
is  considered  possible. 

The  machine  includes  several 
features  which  were  initiated 
by  Powell  River  technicians  and 
operators. 

Installation  of  No.  8  will  put 
Powell’s  annual  production  at 
an  approximate  257,000  tons  of 
newsprint,  and  will  send  the 
company  into  the  top  flight  of 
the  world’s  largest  individual 
newsprint  plants. 

Numerous  construction  proj¬ 
ects  preceded  the  erection  of 
the  new  machine.  Greatest  of 
these  was  the  heightening,  by 
20  feet,  of  the  big  concrete  dam 
on  LoLs  River,  13  miles  distant. 
The  dam  was  raised  to  201  feet, 
a  new  generator  installed  and 
new  penstocks  added  to  provide 
an  additional  22.000  horsepower 
for  the  new  machine. 

New  groundwood  machines 
had  to  be  installed  to  handle  the 
increased  consumption  of  wood. 
Then  there  had  to  be  new  me¬ 
chanical  equipment  to  expedite 
the  transfer  of  wood  to  the  ma¬ 
chines.  A  major  installation 
project  was  provided  by  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  a  hydraulic  barking 
system. 

The  modern  equipment  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  past  few  years,  in 
addition  to  increasing  efficiency 
and  reducing  accident  hazards, 
is  expected  to  result  in  approxi¬ 
mately  15%  savings  in  wood 
consumption,  officials  stated. 

Harold  S.  Foley,  president  of 
Powell  River,  told  E&P,  the  new 
machine  will  only  care  for  a 
part  of  the  deferred  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Powell  River  con¬ 
sumers. 

Much  of  the  increased  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  cooperation  of  labor  unions 
in  the  plant,  officials  observed. 

In  this  same  connection,  the 
National  Planning  Association 
this  week  singled  out  the  Crown 
Zellerbach  Corp.  for  the  first  of 
its  reports  on  “Causes  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Peace  Under  Collective 
Bargaining.”  The  big  West 
Coast  pulp  and  paper  firm  was 
offered  as  an  example  of  indus¬ 
trial  peace,  with  a  record  of  14 
years^  harmony. 
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Memphis  Daily  Wins 
Tryout  of  Negro  Police 

Memphis,  Tenn. — A  short  but 
intensive  campaign  by  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Negroes  on  the  Mem¬ 
phis  police  force  has  produced 
results.  Announcement  was  made 
by  city  officials  last  week  that 
applications  from  Negroes  would 
be  accepted  immediately  and 
that  they  will  be  given  a  trial  in 
policing  Negro  districts. 

The  campaign  originated  from 
several  cases  of  brutality  to  Ne¬ 
groes  at  the  hands  of  white  po¬ 
lice  officers.  When  several  Ne¬ 
gro  groups  petitioned  city  oflB- 
cials  for  Negro  police  as  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem,  they  got  the 
brushoff. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  took 
up  the  fight,  made  a  survey  and 
reported  that  51  Southern  cities 
in  10  states  employ  Negro  po¬ 
lice.  This  was  followed  by  nine 
stories  on  the  experiences  of 
those  cities  with  Negro  police, 
including  official  comment  on 
their  effectiveness  and  value. 
Other  stories,  editorials  and  car¬ 
toons  bolstered  the  drive. 

Finally,  the  one  remaining 
Negro  of  several  who  served  on 
the  Memphis  police  force  in 
1919  was  located  and  inter¬ 
viewed.  But  that  story  had  to 
be  used  as  a  sidebar.  For  on  the 
morning  it  ran  there  was  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  decision  to 
give  Negro  police  a  trial. 
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QUAD* 


50%  FASTER 


•No  counting.  No  filling 
out  lines.  Linotype’s  Self- 
Quadder  does  it  automat¬ 
ically— up  to  50%  faster 
than  hand  quadding. 
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"Smith-Corona  typewriters  speed 
business  'round  the  world  while,  behind 
the  scenes,  Syracuse  speeds  the  indus¬ 
trial  growth  of  Smith-Corono  os  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  recent  50%  enlargement  of 
factory  and  office  facilities. 

"Back  In  1903,  at  our  founding,  Syro- 
cuse  gave  us  a  healthy  send-off  with  its 
reserve  of  skilled  labor  which  then,  os 
now,  was  attracted  to  a  consistently 
stable  market  where  Industry  is  diversi¬ 
fied,  employment  steady  and  the  wage 
level  high. 

"Today  2,300  Smith  -  Corona  em¬ 
ployees  take  home  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  $1,250,000  weekly  poyroll  re¬ 


corded  for  22  industries  representing 
only  a  cross  section  of  Syracuse's  415. 

"To  Syracuse,  we  say  THANK  YOU 
for  the  great  natural  market  resources 
which  have  enabled  us  to  advance  busi¬ 
ness  progress  throughout  the  nation  and 
the  world  with  Smith  -  Corona  type¬ 
writers." 

Whether  you're  launching  o  test  com- 
poign  or  planning  expansion  of  your 
present  soles  operation,  you  con  insure 
maximum  effectiveness  by  selecting  the 
newspaper  which  delivers  complete  cov¬ 
erage  of  on  ever-prosperous  market . . . 
ot  one  low  medio  cost. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Assignment  in  India 
Where  Bulb  Costs  $1.30 

By  Max  Desior 

Associated  Press  Staii  Photographer 

{Editor’s  Note:  Death  of  Moslem-leader  Jinnah  and  ever-brew¬ 
ing  trouble  put  India  on  Page  One  again  this  week.  The  author 
of  this  article  has  reported,  in  story  and  picture,  much  of  the  news 
from  India  in  recent  years.) 


INDIA  falls  into  that  group  of 

countries  that  is  proverbially 
mysterious,  exotic,  romantic  and 
glamorous.  Cut  out  the  adjec¬ 
tives  and  you  find  that  you  have 
a  vast  and  difificult  land  to  cover. 

Your  personal  health  is  a  con¬ 
stant  problem.  “Delhi  belly”  is 
a  common  ailment  and  you  al¬ 
most  get  to  a  point  where  it  is 
a  routine  matter.  You  start 
worrying  when  you  get  pro¬ 
moted  to  dysentery  or  to  a  trop¬ 
ical  fever.  Then  you  reconcile 
yourself  to  the  fact  that  you’re 
going  to  stay  put  for  awhile  and 
knock  it  out  of  your  system. 

Equipment  can  quickly  deteri¬ 
orate  in  this  climate  and  you 
have  to  be  on  the  alert  all  the 
time  to  keep  it  up  to  snuff.  The 
main  battle  is  with  dirt,  extreme 
heat  and  rain. 

Photo  supplies  have  to  come 
from  the  United  States.  They 
are  almost  unobtainable  here. 
One  reason  is  that  there  are  ex¬ 
tremely  few  photographers  in 
this  country  who  use  a  4  x  5 
Speed  Graphic,  as  I  do.  The 
prices  are  also  sky  high — the 
present  quotation  on  a  single 
GE  No.  5  bulb  is  approximately 
$1.30.  At  the  same  time  you 
can't  lay  in  a  large  supply  of 
film  because  it  will  deteriorate. 

Transport  Problem 

Transportation  between  the 
large  cities  is  quite  good.  The 
airlines  are  well  established. 
You’re  all  right  as  long  as  you 
can  book  well  in  advance.  But 
try  to  get  somewhere  in  a  hurry. 
It's  an  overnight  ride  of  13 
hours  from  Delhi  to  Dehra  Dun, 
a  distance  of  about  150  miles. 

I  managed  to  get  around  in 
Delhi  during  the  September 
riots  due  to  the  fact  that  an  Eng¬ 
lish  newsreelman  and  I  got  hold 
of  a  car  in  Lahore.  We  covered 
the  trouble  in  the  Punjab  with 
this  car  which  belonged  to  a 
Hindu  who  hurriedly  evacuated 
the  area. 

The  machine  worked  against 
us  eventually  though.  It  was 
painted  a  fairly  bright  yellow, 
and  soon  was  a  marked  car,  be¬ 
ing  spotted  in  places  where  cer¬ 
tain  elements  didn’t  want  us. 

At  a  particularly  hot  spot, 
near  the  main  shopping  center 
of  New  Delhi,  we  wanted  to  go 
down  an  alley  where  some 
houses  were  aflame.  We  disre¬ 
garded  the  warnings  of  the 
group  which  had  immediately 
surrounded  our  car,  and  started 
off.  but  soon  persuaded  our¬ 
selves  that  perhaps  we’d  better 
take  the  hint — particularly  since 
several  bullets  started  flying  our 
way.  And  the  hint  was 
strengthened  by  a  display  of  a 


fine  line  of  impressive  cutlery. 

Another  time  we  drove  up  to 
a  spot  where  the  police  were 
trying  to  rout  some  looters.  We 
were  immediately  .stopped  from 
taking  pictures  by  a  magistrate 
and  police  officer  in  charge.  Ar- 


Max  Desfor 

guments  flew  back  and  forth;  we 
had  a  neat  little  private  war  of 
our  own.  We  presented  passes 
and  credentials,  which  the  mag¬ 
istrate  declared  null  and  void, 
as  of  that  moment.  The  argu¬ 
ment  got  hotter  and  hotter  until 
finally  the  magistrate  pulled  out 
his  pistol,  bellowed  that  he 
would  give  us  three  minutes  to 
get  out  of  there.  Meanwhile  we 
had  been  surrounded  by  about 
a  dozen  rifle  policemen.  He  gave 
them  orders  to  fire  on  us  if  we 
didn’t  obey.  And  promptly 
started  counting  the  minutes  out 
loud.  We  compromised  on 
about  four  minutes  with  an  or¬ 
derly  retreat. 

An  Incident  with  Gandhi 

One  can’t  think  of  India  with¬ 
out  thinking  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi.  One  experience  I’ll  al¬ 
ways  remember.  My  idea  was  to 
make  a  complete  record  of  a 
typical  day  in  the  life  of 
Gandhi.  I  chose  his  birthday, 
Oct.  2,  as  the  day.  With  G.  Mil- 
ton  Kelly,  who  then  was  AP 
chief  of  bureau,  I  went  to  Birla 
House  at  4  a.m.  to  get  the  start 
of  his  activities. 

I  spoke  to  Dr.  Sushila  Nayyar, 
his  physician,  disciple  and  con¬ 
fidante,  and  explained  to  her  my 
idea.  She  carried  my  message 
in  and  returned  with  the  word 
that  he  wouldn’t  permit  pictures 
inside  the  room  but  that  I  might 
wait  until  he  came  out  into  the 


garden  for  his  morning  stroll. 
About  5  a.m.  Gandhi  came  out 
and  started  to  walk  with  H.  Suh- 
rawardy,  former  Prime  Minister 
of  Bengal,  and  his  grand  nieces 
and  Dr.  Nayyar. 

I  made  one  shot  immediately 
and  Milt  and  I  proceeded  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  party.  At  the 
end  of  the  path,  where  they 
would  have  to  turn  around,  I 
stopped  to  get  ready  for  another 
shot.  Just  then  Gandhi  raised 
objections  and  his  loud  “No” 
brought  the  police  guard  run¬ 
ning.  He  got  in  back  of  us,  we 
heard  the  bolt  of  his  bayoneted 
rifle  being  shifted  and  it  didn’t 
take  much  prodding  to  show  us 
that  we  were  to  march  off. 

We  left  the  grounds,  only  to 
return  about  noon.  We  arrived 
to  find  a  gloomy-looking  group 
of  photographers  impatiently 
waiting  at  the  front  of  the  house. 
I  asked  what  they  were  all  so 
disconsolate  about  and  was  told 
that  they  had  requested  pictures 
but  the  answer  had  been  a  vehe¬ 
ment  “No."  Gandhi  accom¬ 
panied  his  refusal  with  the  com¬ 
plaint  that  some  photographer 
had  disturbed  him  and  he  didn’t 
want  any  pictures  made.  I 
clucked  in  sympathy,  showed 
some  righteous  indignation,  said 
something  about  "one  in  every 
crowd,”  but  persuaded  them  to 
send  in  another  “chit,”  perhaps 
he  had  cooled  off  and  changed 
his  mind. 

The  answer  came  right  back, 
another  explosive  refusal  since 
“a  photographer  from  the  Hin¬ 
dustan  Times  had  so  greatly  up¬ 
set  him  very  early  that  morn¬ 
ing!”  No  one  took  a  picture  that 
day  and  my  single  shot  stood  up 
as  an  exclusive  birthday  picture. 
Incidentally,  the  Hindustan 
Times  is  ^ited  by  Devadas 
Gandhi,  son  of  the  Mahatma. 

One  of  the  greatest  tragedies 
occurred  when  Gandhi  was 
slain.  I  had  my  personal  woes 
because  on  the  day  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing  I  was  on  an  asignment  in 
Darbhanga,  a  spot  40  miles  from 
Nepal,  about  700  miles  from 
Delhi.  I  was  stunned  when  I 
got  the  news.  Darbhanga  isn’t 
on  any  scheduled  air  line  and  it 
is  a  three-day  journey  by  train 
to  Delhi.  In  between  pulling 
my  hair  out  and  biting  my 
fingers,  I  kept  everyone  in  an 
uproar  calling  various  pilots  and 
airports  to  hire  a  plane.  One 
possibility  after  another  faded 
out.  Finally  I  went  to  the  Pal¬ 
ace  to  see  if  the  Mararaja  would 
consent  to  my  being  flown  back 
in  his  private  plane.  I  was  float¬ 
ing  on  clouds  when  the  reply 
was  “Yes.” 

It  was  strictly  a  movie  Jack 
Dalton  finish  but  I  managed  to 
battle  my  way  through  the 
packed  throng,  get  a  shot  of  the 
procession,  then  struggle  again 
to  get  to  some  position  to  shoot 
the  cremation.  It’s  still  hazy 
to  me  how  it  happened  but  I 
ended  up  on  a  paltform  about 
two  feet  wide  and  six  feet  long, 
braced  by  some  thin  poles.  There 
were  two  movie  outfits  on  it  al¬ 
ready  and  I  can  thank  my  thin¬ 
ness  for  being  able  to  squeeze 
myself  on  to  the  board  and  re¬ 
main  there. 

Eight  Miles  on  Foot 

Late  that  night  I  had  my  films 
developed  and  prints  made.  We 


managed  to  get  one  of  our  offic; 
men  on  the  morning  plane  tc 
Bombay  where  he  went  direc 
to  the  radio  sending  station  witt 
the  prints.  We  transmitted  foui 
prints  direct  to  London  and  Ne« 
York  and  were  the  first  in  with 
the  pictures  of  the  story. 

My  next  job  was  to  accom 
pany  Gandhi’s  ashes  on  the  spe 
cial  train  from  Delhi  to  Allahi 
bad  for  the  immersion  ceremony 
The  army  had  provided  a  true! 
for  the  procession  from  the  rail¬ 
road  station  to  the  river,  bu; 
most  of  the  eight  miles  I  did  on 
foot.  At  the  river  we  were  aj 
signed  to  an  amphibious  craft 
but  soon  found  out  that  the 
theory  was  fine  but  no  good  in 
practice.  The  army  driver  had 
orders  to  remain  in  a  certain 
spot  in  the  line  and  orders  were 
orders.  He  refused  to  move  out 
of  position  which  was  worthless 
for  us.  Once  we  got  into  mid 
stream  it  was  like  a  game  ol 
checkers,  I  moved  from  boat  to 
boat  jockeying  for  position. 

At  one  point  it  looked  as  if  the 
climax  was  about  to  be  reached 
The  duck  carrying  the  urn  with 
the  bones  was  motionless,  tte 
other  ducks  were  formed  in  a 
semi  circle  and  we  were  in  a 
beautiful  position  to  shoot  the 
immersion.  But  suddenly  the 
main  boat  took  off  upstream  and 
soon  outdistanced  the  other 
ducks.  Some  of  the  boats  stuck 
on  sand  bars,  others  couldn’t  get 
started.  The  boat  I  was  in  man 
aged  to  trail  behind  after  a  bad 
start.  The  next  thing  I  knew 
was  that  I  saw  the  people  in  the 
lead  boat  waving  handkerchiefs 
— the  immersion  had  taken  place 
and  no  one  was  in  position  to 
make  the  picture.  I  flew  back 
with  what  pictures  I  had,  got 
them  aboard  a  plane  to  Bombay 
and  sat  down  to  my  first  real 
meal  in  three  days. 

Personal  Contacts  Pay  OH 

Personal  contacts  are  always 
worth  cultivating  and  many 
times  pay  off  in  the  end.  When 
fighting  broke  out  in  Kashmir 
the  Government  of  India  requi¬ 
sitioned  the  commercial  airlines 
and  put  the  planes  under  mili¬ 
tary  jurisdiction.  All  civilians 
were  barred  from  going  on  these 
planes  running  supplies  and 
troops  to  Srinagar.  I  made  two 
flights  to  Kashmir  and  Jammu, 
going  along  as  part  of  the  crew- 
thanks  to  the  American  pilots 
who  were  very  good  friends  ol 
mine.  On  these  trips  I  made 
airviews  of  burning  villages;  the 
troops  landing;  evacuation  of 
refugees. 

At  Srinagar,  I  managed  to 
“lose”  my  escort  and  stayed 
with  the  troops  all  day  as  they 
went  in  and  recaptured  Bara- 
mulla,  a  stronghold  of  the  raid 
ers.  The  next  morning  I  man¬ 
aged  to  talk  an  officer  into  dis¬ 
patching  a  truck  to  take  me 
back  to  Srinagar. 

Back  at  the  hotel,  I  found 
another  pilot  friend  who  prompt¬ 
ly  got  me  on  the  plane,  the  last 
one  to  leave  that  day<  All  the 
correspondents  were  stuck  in 
Baramulla  until  the  next  day, 
by  which  time  my  films  were  on 
the  way  to  London  and  a  sto^ 
on  the  recapture  already  cabled. 

Almost  anything  can  happen 
when  you’re  on  your  own  in  s 
foreign  country. 
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1948  GRAFUX  PHOTO  CONTEST 

62  PRIZES  TOTALING 


CLASSIFICATION 


GROUP  Professionals— all  who  earn  the 
major  part  of  their  income 
^  through  the  sale  of  their  pic¬ 
tures.  In  addition,  enter  the  Color  Section 
which  is  open  to  all  contestants. 

Special  Press  Award— $300.00— Enter  any 
photo  published  in  a  newspaper  or  general 
magazine  between  October  1,  1947  and 
December  1,  1948. 


You  have  actually  three  different  contests  in  which  to 
enter  your  favorite  prints:  the  Professional  Group 
(C),  the  Color  Section,  the  Special  Press  Award! 

The  whole  contest  has  two  unique  divisions:  the 
Action  Division  —  open  to  spot  news  and  action  pic¬ 
tures  of  people,  sports,  candid  shots,  and  other  scenes 
of  activity  (see  photo  upper  left)  .  .  .  the  Feature 
Division — includes  illustration,  portrait,  pictorial  and 
general  salon  work  (see  lower  photo).  Enter  now  for 
the  big  photo  event  of  the  year.  Contest  extends  from 
September  1  to  December  1,  1948. 


AcHon  Division 


feature  Division 


lit  $150.00  $150.00 

2nd  100.00  100.00 

3rd  50.00  50.00 

10  Honor  Awards  (5  in  each  division)  —  $10.00  each 


1st  $350.00  $350.00 

2nd  200.00  200.00 

3rd  100.00  100.00 

10  Manor  Awards  (5  in  each  division)  —  $25.00  each 


1st  $350.00  $350.00 

2nd  200.00  200.00 

3rd  100.00  100.00 

10  Manor  Awards  (5  in  each  divisian)  —  $25.00  each 


COLOR 


1st  $350.00 

2nd  200.00 

3rd  100.00 

10  Honor  Awards  —  $25.00  each 

Note:  Only  pictures  made  within  the  above  dates,  with 
*  a  GRAPHIC,  Graflex,  Crown  or  Century  camera, 
anywhere  in  the  world,  are  eligible  in  the  contest. 


ROCHESTER  8, 
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New  York  Sales  and  Service  Offices,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza 
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By  ProL  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduot*  School  oi  lournaliBm.  Columbia  UniTorsity.  N.  Y. 

A  Well-niiistrated  Book  boxes.  An  oversupply  breaks 

M  •p  u  the  page  into  a  patchwork  .  .  . 

On  Newspaper  Typography  *se  too  many  type  famil¬ 

ies  in  the  headline  schedule. 
The  first  thing  to  do  in 


DESIGN  AND  M.tKELP  OF  THE 
.^'E^VSP.^I*tR  by  Albert  A.  Suitun. 
Ph  D.  New  Viirli:  Prentice-Hall.  Inc. 
48J  pti.  S7  6S 

IN  Mexico  recently,  120-point 


identifying  type.  says  the 
author,  is  to  determine  the  race 


caps  were  spread  before  me  to  which  it  belongs,  then  the 


by  a  newspaper  technical  super 
intendent,  fefe  tecnico,  who 
asked:  “Should  the  Boss  buy 
this  for  banner  heads?” 


family;  and  finally  the  particu* 
lar  branch  of  that  family.  Cer¬ 
tain  key  letters  should  be 
checked  closely  since  they  dif- 


i  recogniz^  the  face  as  Rail-  greatl^y  and  serve  as  clues, 
road  Gothic  and  asked  to  see  the  Among  the  niost  important  ara 

the  capitais  A,  T.  R,  S.  G.  C. 
E,  W.  P,  and  B:  and  the  lower¬ 
case  e  y.  t.  k.  g.  m,  I,  i.  and  d. 
Cloister,  we  read  for  instance, 


head  schedule,  since  the  paper 
was  one  of  a  chain.  The  no 
tion  that  other  type  on  page 
one  made  a  difference  struck  the 


Jefe  as  odd.  But  they  humor 

Americans  instead  of  children  design  but  a  sligh^tly  heavier 
down  there,  and  a  muchacho  de  appearance  than  Caslon  and 
oficina  (copyboy  to  me!  was  Garamond.^which Js  accentuated 
dispatched  to  the  archivo  or  ' 

morgue  for  a  copy. 

When  it  arrived.  I  understood 
the  Jefe’s  perplexity.  The  make¬ 
up  was  an  assortment  of  Casion 


by  rather  blunt,  diagonal  serifs 
that  are  bracketed  into  the  main 
stroke.  “Cloister  is  a  good  type 
for  advertisements  where  the 
purpose  is  to  express  richness. 


Oldstyle,  Bodoni  Campanile,  dignity,  sturdiness,  stability,  and 


Tempo  Medium  and.  actually, 
both  Script  and  Cursive.  Why 
not.  for  heaven’s  sake.  Railroad 
Gothic?  Script  was  used  for 
secondary  top  heads,  possibly 
because  it  was  full-figured  like 
a  duenna,  and  lithe-curved  Cur- 


charm.  ...  It  is  popular  among 
advertisers  of  jewelry,  perfume, 
and  other  quality  merchandise. 
.  .  .  Cloister  is  also  used  in 
headline  schedules  because  of  its 
compactness  which  permits 
more  unit  counts  than  many 


sive  for  features  broause  it  was  other  Roman  types.’ 


like  a  senorita. 

But  not  only  south  of  the 


Ionic  No.  5,  Excelsior,  Opti- 
con  and  Corona  are  illustrated 


border  is  a  simple  manual  of  newspaper  body  faces  on  one 
typographic  harmony  useful.  P®g«-  «®®h  set  12  picas  wWe. 
Size,  shape,  and  tone  of  every  ® 

typographical  element  that  goes  California  Joteate  is  illustrated 
In  to  newspaper  advertising  or  ®'’^,  «xpl®ined.  Use  of  the  corn- 
editorial  display,  writes  Dr.  Sut-  PO»[ng  stick  is  carefully  detailed 
ton  in  this  new  volume  on  “De-  Jlf****  ®"  illustration  and  Inrt™^ 
sign  and  Makeup  of  the  News-  tions  for  dumping  the  sti», 
paper,”  are  significant  Not  tying  up  the  form,  tying  the 
every  good  newspaperman  printer s  knot,  distributing  type, 
knows  how  to  display  go^  cov-  1”®**"*?  corrections  In  the  fp™, 
erage  In  the  most  readable  and  Justifying  lines,  and  pulling 
pleasing  way.  Every  type  speaks  Proofs. 

Its  own  language,  this  author  Four  formulas  are  given  for 
points  out  No  two  of  them  are  determining  the  most  agreeable 
alike— even  members  of  the  o?.  *5?^’ 

same  family.  Printers  Oblong,  1.7231;  the 

Some  20  type  faces  popular  Golden  Oblong,  1-6181:  1^®.^* 
for  newspaper  headlines  and  potenuse  Oblong.  1-4142,  and  the 
principal  newspaper  body  types  RcKular  Oblong.  1.5.  In  work- 
are  clearly  illustrated  and  dis-  .out  a  fornriula.  W_  equals 
cussed  in  one  chapter.  Copious 
illustrations,  not  only  of  type 
but  of  front  and  inside  page 
makeups  of  papers  throughout 
the  country,  are  a  highly  useful 
contribution  of  this  book  as  a 
handy  reference  volume.  The 
chapter  on  headlines  and  head¬ 
line  schedules  from  the  typo¬ 
graphical  and  legibility  aspects 
is  particularly  valuable. 

“Don’t  be  afraid  to  experi¬ 
ment”  Dr  Sutton  warns  in  a 
list  of  10  Don’ts  for  makeup  edi¬ 
tors.  “Too  much  ’sameness’  day 


width;  L  equals  length;  F  equals 
factor.  Proportions,  it  is  ex¬ 
plained,  are  determined  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

W  X  F  =  L 
or, 

L  F  =  W 

If  a  form  is  to  be  10  picas 
wide,  the  length  desired  would 
be  discovered,  according  to  the 
Printers’  Oblong,  to  be; 

10  X  1  7321.  or  17.32  picas. 
The  requirements  for  typogra¬ 
phic  harmony  of  name  plates, 
running  heads  and  head  sched 
after  day  becomes  monotonous,”  ules  are  discussed  and  illustrat- 
the  author  continues.  “Creative-  ed.  A  headline  should  be  placed 


ers  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
type  mass.  Hie  box  effect  is 
obtained  by  setting  the  type 
from  12  to  18  points  narrower 
than  the  column-width.  Head¬ 
lines  for  boxed  matter  should  be 
set  the  same  measure  as  the 
body-matter.  The  simplest  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  let  column-rules  serve 
as  side-rules  with  a  plain-rule 
across  the  column  at  top  and 
bottom.” 

Dr.  Sutton  explains  that  boxes 
are  used  to  give  special  display 
to  unusual  stories,  news  sum¬ 
maries  and  special  inserts.  Un¬ 
fortunately  he  does  not  explain 
the  less  obvious  use  of  boxed 
matter  under  the  shoulder  of 
two-column  heads  or  to  separate 
heads  of  similar  type  and  avoid 
tombstones. 

More  attention  could  well  be 
given  to  the  kinds  of  type  that 
do  not  go  well  in  juxtaposition 
to  each  other,  ways  to  keep  a 
page  from  seeming  to  fall  apart 
in  the  center,  and  good  and  bad 
typographical  contrasts  above 
and  below  the  fold.  But  much 
of  practical  value  is  ably  treat¬ 
ed.  “Design  and  Makeup  of  the 
Newspaper”  is  an  excellent 
book,  a  distinct  contribution  to 
newspaper  typography. 

216  Fallacies  Corrected 
In  American  History 

COMMON  FALLACIES  REGARDING 
UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  by 
Orville  A.  Liniliiuint.  Richmond.  Va.: 
The  Diet!  Preni.  Inc.  99  op.  $I 

IN  1948’s  Civil  Rights  squabble. 

it  may  be  news  to  some  that 
neither  George  Washington  nor 
Thomas  Jefferson,  nor  Robert  E. 
Lee  believed  In  slavery.  “Every 
plan  should  be  advocated.”  Jef¬ 
ferson  wrote,  “and  every  experi¬ 
ment  tried  which  may  do  some¬ 
thing  toward  the  abolition  of 
slavery.” 

And  Washington  wrote.  “Were 
it  not  that  I  have  principles 
against  selling  Negroes  as  you 
would  cattle  on  the  market,  I 
would  not  be  possessed  of  one 
as  a  slave.”  Lm  had  freed  his 
slaves  long  before  the  Civil  War. 

So  points  out  Orville  Lind¬ 
quist  in  this  handbook  of  his¬ 
torical  fallacies.  And  any  well- 
indexed  compendium  of  news¬ 
worthy  facts  is  valuable. 

Just  how  far  historical  disil¬ 
lusionment  should  be  carried 
may  be  a  question  to  sentimen¬ 
talists,  but  probably  not  to  jour¬ 
nalists  and  historians  who  think 
facts  are  charming.  Neverthe¬ 


less  it  is  a  bit  disappointing  t| 
discover  that  Lincoln’s  beauti 
ful  letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby  on  tin 
“loss  of  her  five  sons  in  battle 
was  more  beautiful  than  tla 
record  of  at  least  two  of  th 
Bixbys. 

Henry  was  taken  prisoner  g 
Gettysburg,  George  deserted  ti 
the  enemy,  and  Edward  weig 
AWOL  from  the  army  ai^ 
thence  to  sea.  Charles  and  Oli¬ 
ver,  Lindquist  writes,  actualb 
did  “die  gloriously  on  the  fleg 
of  battle,”  as  Lincoln  wrote. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  bad  also  b 
discover  in  this  discouragiM 
little  book  that  there  was  naq 
a  mine  in  Manila  Bay  when  Ai 
miral  Dewey  steamed  into  It 
that  Woodrow  Wilson  did  ng 
originate  the  idea  of  the  Leagia 
of  Nations;  that  two  EngUik 
aviators  flew  the  Atlantic,  nos- 
stop,  eight  years  before  Lind¬ 
bergh;  that  Chief  Sitting  Bui 
not  only  did  not  kill  C^nenl 
Custer  at  the  battle  of  LUtb 
Big  Horn  but  was  never  a  war 
chief  at  all,  and  at  the  time  d 
the  battle  had  been  so  scarsl 
that  he  was  miles  away  wha 
the  fighting  occurred. 

It  is  tough,  too,  to  learn  thit 
Buffalo  Bill  never  shot  a  buifsli 
in  his  life.  What  he  shot  w« 
bison.  So  William  Cody,  onci 
a  farm  hand  for  Preston  Budd 
at  Basehor,  Kansas,  should  si 
best  be  called  Bison  Bill.  Danlsi 
Boone,  moreover,  did  not  west 
a  coonskin  cap. 

Lindquist  is  a  historian,  for- 
merly  on  the  faculty  of  Oberlls 
College.  Each  of  his  216  dlf- 
illusionments  is  documented. 

Oif-Set  Plate-Maldng  Treated 
Fully  in  New  British  Text 

PRACTICAL  PHOTO-LITHOGRA 

PHY  by  C.  Mason  Willy.  New  Yoib 

Pitman  PublishinK  Corporation,  2  Wm 

4S  street.  303  pp.  $4.7S. 

THIS  is  the  latest  edition  (ths 

third)  of  an  excellent  BritU 
work  on  the  most  recent  meth¬ 
ods  of  offset  plate-making.  B 
fully  explains  the  necessarj 
working  formulas  and  describes 
the  detailed  process  with  maof 
illustrations. 

The  subject  is  treated  in  i 
thoroughly  practical  way.  Tern 
instructions  are  given  for  each 
operation  involved.  New  suh 
jects  treated  since  the  second 
edition  are  collodion  emulsion, 
projection  apparatus,  photoeleo 
trie  exposure  control,  and  single 
exposure  halftone  negatives. 


ness  is  as  valuable  in  front-page 
design  as  in  any  other  kind  of 
art.  .  .  .  But  don’t  be  guilty  of 


over  reading  matter  inside  a 
box.  Dr.  Sutton  urges,  and  ap¬ 
proximately  six  points  of  white 


‘over  ornamentation.’  Decorative  space  should  be  allowed  on  each 


t}’pes,  too  many  boxes,  dashes, 
cut-off  rules,  even  though  bas¬ 
ically  harmonious,  are  more 
freakish  than  pleasing.” 

Don’t'  place  headlines  on  the 
fold  .  .  .  don’t  use  too  many 

S6 


side,  and  enough  at  the  top  and 
bottom  to  afford  pleasing  bal¬ 
ance  within  the  frame. 

‘"The  modern  trend.”  he 
writes,  “is  away  from  complete 
boxes  and  toward  rules  or  bord- 


MOVING? 

l^^HEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
V  V  notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  ond 
new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list.  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  your 
renewal  due-date  OQ,  the  address  section  of  your  wrapper. 
Chancr  from: 

Niunr  . . . 


Strrft  . . . 

City . < .  Zone. 

To: 

Street  . 


State. 


City . .  Zone .  State . 
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Jl  rom  the  rock-bound  coast  oj  Maine  to  the  sunny 
shores  of  California  .  .  .’’This  is  no  idle  campaign 
oratory  when  it’s  applied  to  Greyhound  travel! 
It’s  a  fact  that  SuperCoaches  today  carry  the  voters 
of  every  one  of  the  48  States,  and  their  neighbors 
in  Canada  and  Mexico. 

During  the  next  presidential  regime  (and  may  the 
best  man  win!)  you’ll  find  these  trends  unchanged 
.  .  .  Greyhound  will  continue  to  offer  lower  fares 


than  any  other  form  of  travel ...  its  schedules  will 
still  lead  in  frequency,  convenient  hours,  prompt 
arrivals  ...  its  modern  coaches  will  set  the  pace 
for  easy-riding  comfort  — and  for  dependability. 

And  here’s  a  safe  prediction  for  the  next  four- 
year  term:  there’ll  be  many  striking  improve¬ 
ments  in  modern  motor  bus  travel— advances  that 
will  keep  Greyhound  out  in  front  as  First  Trans¬ 
portation  in  the  Nation. 


Louisville  Plant 
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four  levers:  the  platform  makes 
a  90-degree  turn,  and  the  paper 
automatically  is  started  in  an¬ 
other  direction.  When  it  reaches 
the  storage  room,  it  trips  an 
electric  trigger  that  tilts  the 
conveyor  and  rolls  the  paper  off 
onto  the  floor  where  it  is  picked 
up  by  an  electric  lift  truck  and 
moved  to  storage  racks.  To  get 
the  paper  to  the  presses  it  is  re¬ 
loaded  on  the  same  conveyor 
and  taken  to  the  pressroom. 
There  it  is  rolled  on  a  cart  that 
runs  on  tracks  leading  under  the 
presses  to  a  position  where  it 
can  be  mount^  on  the  reels. 

New  developments  are  not 
limited  to  the  pressrooms,  how¬ 
ever.  Developing  rooms  in  the 
photo  department  and  in  Stand¬ 
ard  Gravure  are  equipped  with 
‘  kick  ’  doors,  which  are  air- 
controlled  sliding  doors.  They 
are  opened  by  kicking  a  lever  in 
the  wal.  near  the  floor.  The 
doors  are  timed,  so  that  after 
allowing  a  few  seconds  for  pass¬ 
ing  through,  they  close  automati¬ 
cally. 

Two  Separate  Structures 

The  new  building  in  reality  is 
two  separate  structures.  The  of¬ 
fice  building  is  120.6  feet  by 
130.  Connected  to  this  is  the 
mechanical  building,  200  by  201. 
Two  inches  of  space  between  the 
two  buildings  is  packed  with 
cork  and  rubber  to  eliminate 
noise  and  vibration. 

Probably  more  impressive  to 
the  visitor  than  the  modern  me¬ 
chanical  facilities  is  the  main 
lobby  and  its  adjacent  elevator 
lobby.  The  main  lobby  is  32  feet 
wide,  48  feet  long,  and  26  feet 
Ihigh.  The  floor  is  done  in  five 
colors  of  terrazzo  marble  chips 
floated  in  concrete.  The  base  is 
black  marble.  A  10-foot  strip 
of  Rouge  de  Vitro.Ies  marble, 
imported  from  Southern  France, 
extends  around  the  walls.  A 
gold-leaf  ceiling  extends  into 
the  elevator  lobby. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  lobby 
is  Henry  Varnum  Poor’s  fresco 
portrayal  of  four  Kentucky  pio¬ 
neers  —  Daniel  Boone,  George 
Rogers  Clark,  Henry  Clay,  and 
John  James  Audubon — and  three 
landscape  scenes.  The  fresco  is 
14  feet  high  and  45  feet  long, 
occupying  630  square  feet  of 
wall  space. 

Another  impressive  decoration 
in  the  lobby  is  a  10-foot  globe 
suspended  from  the  ceiling.  Set 
at  the  same  angle  as  that  of  the 
earth,  it  revolves,  like  the  earth, 
once  very  24  hours.  A  plexiglass 
ring  encirc.es  the  globe,  showing 
the  hour  of  the  day  at  any  point 
in  the  world. 

Decorative  art  also  is  used  on 
the  front  of  the  building.  There 
on  a  black  granite  background 
are  mounted  greenish  bronze 
plaques  depicting  Sculptor  Mar¬ 
shall  Frederick’s  impressions  of 
Kentucky. 

Beside  the  automatic  “you- 
drive-it"  elevators  in  the  cor¬ 
ridor  the  names  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  employes  who  served  in 
the  World  Wars  are  engraved.  A 
photomural  near  by  shows  how 
the  newspapers  are  put  together 
each  day. 

The  task  of  getting  the  mov¬ 
ing  operation  under  way  and 


This  newsprint  machine  in  Holland  is  220  inches  wide.  Second  from 
left  in  visiting  group  is  Eli  de  Vries,  U.  S.  agent  ior  the  mill.  Others 
are  U.  S.  government  representatives  and  officials  of  Van  Gelder 
Zonen. 


keeping  it  running  smoothly  has 
fallen  to  two  men — Henry  Mc- 
Claskey,  assistant  general  man 
ager  of  the  newspapers,  and 
George  Martin,  production  man¬ 
ager.  Martin  was  in  charge  of 
moving  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  and  McClaskey  handled 
the  others.  John  Lindsay,  secre¬ 
tary  and  assistant  treasurer,  has 
been  in  immediate  charge  of 
construction.  Arrangements  in 
the  new  building  were  under  the 
direction  of  Lisle  Baker,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer. 

■ 

Chicago  Fans  Speak 
Minds  About  Teams 

Chicago — Baseball  fans,  writ¬ 
ing  more  than  300  letters  a  day, 
are  submitting  suggestions  as  to 
what  should  be  done  to  help  the 
White  Sox  and  Cubs  get  into 
championship  contention  for  the 
1949  season,  in  a  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
The  Sun-Times  has  printed  many 
of  the  letters. 

Grand  prizes  are  four  all¬ 
expense  trips  to  the  1948  World 
Series,  or  eight  box  seats  for 
all  the  Cubs  and  Sox  home 
games  during  1949.  and  $300  in 
cash.  Each  week,  the  Sun-Times 
is  giving  32  letter  writers  a  pair 
of  box  seats  to  remaining  home 
games  on  the  Sox  and  Cubs’ 
schedule.  A  total  of  208  box 
.'^^eats  are  being  offered. 

■ 

Morrotv  Quits  ARF 

Washington — Walter  Morrow, 
a  former  newspaper  editor,  has 
resigned  as  president  of  the 
American  Retail  Federation  be¬ 
cause  of  ill  health.  Morrow  has 
been  editor  of  the  Columbus 
<0.)  Citizen,  Akron  (O.  >  Times 
Press,  and  Denrer  (Colo.  1 
Rocky  Mountain  News.  He 
joined  the  ARF  in  1943  to  direct 
its  public  relations,  and  became 
its  president  in  1944. 

■ 

Air  Forces  Section 

The  Montgomery  ( Ala. )  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Journal  published  a  102- 
page  six-section  edition  on  Sept. 
12  commemorating  Army  Air 
Forces  Day.  A  two-section  44- 
page  tabloid  featured  Maxwell 
Field  Air  Force  Base  and  the 
Air  University  at  Montgomery. 


Personal 
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aid.  He  formerly  had  been  on 
the  staff  of  the  Fremont  (Nebr.) 
Guide  and  Tribune. 

Wendell  Bradbury  of  Fini- 
more.  Wis..  also  has  joined  the 
Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald 
editorial  staff. 

Kermit  Hansen,  Omaho 
(Nebr.)  World  Herald  youth  ac¬ 
tivities  director,  has  been  given 
the  service  award  of  Eagles 
Aerie  38,  Omaha,  for  his  work 
with  Omaha  youngsters. 

Hollis  Limprecht  has  been 
transferred  from  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World- 
Herald  to  the  night  picture  desk 
to  replace  Leo  Marks  who  re¬ 
signed  to  join  a  Kansas  City 
a  wide.  Second  from  food  firm. 

I  for  the  mill.  Others  Hugh  Harrison,  managing  edi- 
cials  of  Van  Gelder  ^qj.  Davenport  ( la. )  Dem¬ 

ocrat  &  Leader  is  serving  as 

- campaign  manager  for  Carroll 

TN  »  1  Switzer.  Democratic  candidate 

i5ig  JL/Uten  fo*’  governor  of  Iowa. 

___  _  ,  _  ,  Emilio  Escalante,  New  York 

Vv  rtf’ 1^1  Tin  Anmn  correspondent  for  Latin  Ameri- 
VV  can  newspapers,  has  been  named 

71*  ^  rir^r.  nr  Correspondent  of  El  Universal, 

r  Uil  ^UTDClCltY  largest  daily  in  Mexico  City.  He 
.  tt  -*  j  c*  *  replaces  Antonio  Iglesias,  re- 
Eli  de  Vries.  United  States  signed 
agent  for  a  Holland  newsprint  sylvia  Sheppard  has  been  an 
mill,  says  with  emphasis  these 

dav«;*  “You  ran't  beat  the  polluted  Pacific  Coast  fashion  edi* 
D^ftch!”  He  harjlist^’re'turnel 

from  fhp  NetherlanHQ  where  he  hcadQUartCrs  in  the  Los  ^n^cles 
saw  tl!5Vl'ceWer  <>' 

working  at  full  speed  again.  ‘ 

During  the  German  occupa-  Logan  Jenkins,  former  editor 
tion.  both  the  Van  Gelder  Zonen  of  the  Indio  (Calif.)  Date  Palm, 
mills  in  Renkum  were  partly  has  been  named  editor  of  a  new 
destroyed,  but  with  typical  semi-monthly  employees’  house 
Dutch  energy,  according  to  Mr.  organ  published  by  Consolidated 
de  Vries,  they  rebuilt  the  mills  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp. 
and  both  are  working  to  full  Louis  G.  Gerdes  of  the  edi- 
capacity  now.  Production  is  torial  staff  of  the  Omaha 
100.000  tons  annually.  (Nebr.)  World-Herald  won  the 

The  famous  Holland  firm,  es-  singles  championship  in  the 
tablished  in  1784.  has  other  mills  Nebraska  state  tennis  tourna- 
in  Apeldoorn,  Wormer  and  Vel-  ment,  climaxing  a  nine-year  bid 
zen.  with  a  total  of  17  machines,  for  the  crown. 

A  large  portion  of  the  tonnage  rqy  Edwards,  Summer  jour- 
is  earmarked  for  export  to  the  nalism  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
U.  S.»  Mr.  de  Vries  said.  He  sity  of  Texas,  and  former  sports 
heads  the  firm  of  E.  de  Vries  Co.  editor  of  the  campus  Daily  Tex- 
in  New  York  City.  an,  has  been  appointed  sports 

editor  of  the  Odessa  (Tex.) 

,  American. 

_ Vv6dcluig  BgUS _  Bert  Emanuel,  Detroit  (Mich.) 

Free  Press  rotogravure  staffer. 
JC>HN  TURNBLAD,  n^  editor-  vvon  his  sixth  national  camera 
ial_  staffer  for  the  Palo  Alto  award  of  the  year  when  he  was 
(Calif.)  Times,  to  Dolly  Ann  presented  first  prize  in  a  con- 
Lisse  in  Los  Angeles,  Sept.  4.  test  on  marine  subjects.  His  pic- 
Stephen  Hammer,  of  the  ture  showed  a  tugboat  escorting 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  a  large  ship  to  port. 

Chronicle  copydesk.  to  Cynthia  a 

reSHv'"”''  Gets  Embassy  Post 

Gordon  M.  Sears,  United  Washington — Mallory  Brown. 

Press  reporter  at  Raleigh,  N.  C..  former  New  York  Times  corre 
to  Mabel  Waddell,  Aug.  28,  at  spondent  at  United  Nations  head- 
Concord,  N.  C.  quarters,  has  been  appointed 

Sherman  London,  political  re-  U-  S.  Counselor  of  Embassy  in 
porter  for  the  Waterbury  London.  The  post  pays  $12,000 
(Conn.)  Republican,  Aug.  17,  to  a  year. 

.\rline  Freedman  at  Waterbury.  ■ 

■  Ad  Course  Resumed 

Rural  News  Cut  Advertising  Women  of  New 

Sheboygan,  Wis.  —  Rural  and  York,  Inc.,  will  open  its  20th  an- 
vi.lage  correspondents  of  the  nual  Survey  of  Advertising 
Sheboygan  Daily  Press  have  course  Oct.  6.  Weekly  sessions 
been  notified  that  owing  to  an  will  be  on  Monday  evenings, 
other  acute  shortage  of  paper,  continuing  for  24  weeks.  Chair- 
they  are  to  confine  their  contri-  man  of  the  course  is  Margaret 
buttons  to  less  than  their  normal  Stark,  research  director  of 
quota  until  further  notice.  Gotham  Advertising  Co. 
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Western  Electric 


Millions  of  telephones  —  great  numbers 
of  switchboards — and  countless  other 
items  are  being  made,  too. 

For  66  years,  Western  Electric  has  been 
the  manufacturing  unit  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  System  —  helping  to  make  your 
service  the  world’s  best  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 


Its  a  familiar  sight.  And  every  time  you  see 
a  big  reel  marked  Western  Electric  it  means 
just  one  thing — more  telephone  cable  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  and  better  telephone  service. 

To  help  handle  your  ever-growing  use 
of  the  telephone.  Western  Electric  this 
year  is  making  cables  containing  over  13 
million  miles  of  wire! 


MANUFACTURER  PURCHASER 

of  tolophono  of  tuppliof  for 

apparatus  for  Boll  folophone 

tho  Boll  Syitom.  componloi. 


DISTRIBUTOR 


INSTALLER 


of  Boll  tolophono 
apparatus  ond 
suppliot. 


of  Boll  Systom 
control  offico 
oquipmont. 


SYSTEM  SINCE  1882 


Press  Freedom  Fight 

continued  from  page  12 


in  the  Committee  on  Human 
Rights  that  it  would  hope  for 
nothing  better  than  to  see  all 
countries  in  the  world  adopt 
the  conventions  which  emerg^ 
from  the  conference  on  freedom 
of  information.  If  we  had  had  any 
optimistic  illusions  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  they  are  now  gone.  It  is 
quite  evident  to  us  that  certain 
countries  do  not  want  any  part 
of  these  conventions.  It  has  be¬ 
come  evident,  even  to  the  casual 
observer,  that  when  it  comes  lo 
the  issue  of  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  we  are  separated  by  funda¬ 
mental  differences  in  our  polit¬ 
ical  philosophy,  our  govern¬ 
mental  practice  and  our  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  intelligence  and 
judgment  of  human  beings. 

"My  country,  and  I  know  this 
is  shared  by  the  large  majority 
of  countries  throughout  the 
world,  belives  in  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation.  We  are  convinced 
that  without  access  to  unfet¬ 
tered  news,  the  people  in  any 
country  cannot  carry  out  their 
democratic  functions  as  an  in¬ 
formed  body  of  citizens.  We 
are  convinced  that  without  a 
free  flow  of  information  between 
countries,  the  development  of 
stable  international  understand¬ 
ing  is  impossible. 

"We  are  not  afraid  of  so- 
called  false  and  slanderous  i.n- 
formation  which  may ’at  times 
find  its  way  into  the  columns  of 
a  free  press.  We  are  not  afraid 
of  it  because  we  believe  in  the 
dignity,  capacity  and  worth  of 
man.  We  believe  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  an  innate  intelligence,  and 
we  are  certain  that  we  can  trust 
in  his  judgment  based  upon  in¬ 
formation  and  opinion  of  ail 
kinds  freely  presented  and  free¬ 
ly  received.  This  Is  the  funda 
mental  protection  of  the  true 
democracy,  where  every  effort 
is  made  to  reduce  the  power  of 
a  few,  either  in  private  or  pub 
lie  life,  and  to  rely  to  the  full¬ 
est  degree  possible  upon  the 
broad  judgment  and  participa 
tion  by  all  the  people. 

'Not  Freedom,  But  Control' 

"By  contrast,  in  nations  where 
information  is  state  controlled 
and  censorship  rules,  a  few  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  have  the  power 
to  lead  their  people  down  the 
road  to  misunderstanding  and 
even  war,  between  twin  walls  of 
contrived  ignorance  and  distort¬ 
ed  propaganda.  The  power  of 
the  state  is  such  that  there  is  no 
protection.  Only  the  opinion  of 
the  few  and  facts  selected  by  the 
few  are  presented  to  the  people. 
The  essence  of  the  centralized 
approach  to  information  is  not 
freedom,  but  control.  The  few 
who  control  from  their  political 
seats,  are  inevitably  afraid  of 
letting  their  people  know  what 
other  people  think  about  their 
governments;  afraid  to  let  them 
form  an  unbiased  judgment 
about  other  nations  and  their 
institutions;  afraid  of  the  fresh 
breeze  of  free  argument  and  cri¬ 
ticism.  Here  the  power  of  the 
few  is  complete.  Censorship  and 
control  are  in  their  hands;  in 
such  circumstances,  there  is  no 
protection  of  the  many  agairst 
the  few.  That  is  why  freedom 


of  information  is  so  basic  to  the 
whole  notion  of  human  rights 
and  of  responsible  citizenship, 
national  and  international.  .  .  . 

“I  am  not  pretending  to  claim 
that  our  American  institutions 
are  perfect  or  that  only  truth 
flows  through  our  news  chan¬ 
nels.  But  I  do  submit  that  true 
information  has  its  best  chance 
of  expression  when  the  chan¬ 
nels  are  multiple  and  uncontrol¬ 
led,  rather  than  when  it  must 
all  pass  through  a  single  point. 

Amendments  Explained 

"At  some  points,  the  result  of 
the  prolonged  debates  has  been 
to  confuse  the  issue;  at  others, 
to  weaken  the  conventions  some¬ 
what.  First,  I  shall  refer  to 
the  convention  on  the  gather¬ 
ing  and  international  transmis¬ 
sion  of  news — the  only  conven¬ 
tion  which  was  reviewed  by  the 
Committee  on  Human  Rights. 

"The  tripartite  amendment 
submitted  by  France,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
introduced  the  phrase  ‘of  other 
contracting  states’  into  various 
substantive  articles  of  the  con¬ 
vention  in  order  to  make  it 
absolutely  clear  to  everyone  that 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
convention  would  apply  only  to 
correspondents  and  information 
agencies  of  contracting  states. 
In  connection  with  this  clarifi¬ 
cation,  the  term  ‘correspondents 
of  other  contracting  states'  was 
substituted  for  the  term  ‘foreign 
correspondent.” 

"The  Soviet  and  Polish  dele¬ 
gates  charged  time  after  time 
that  these  phrases  introduced  a 
new  element  into  the  text  which 
made  for  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  the  corre^ondents  and 
information  agencies  of  contract¬ 
ing  states,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  non-contracting  states,  on  the 
other.  .  .  . 

“In  the  first  place,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  limiting  the  conven¬ 
tion  to  contracting  states  is 
nothing  less  than  the  principle 
of  reciprocity  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  treaties.  This  is  certainly 
unobjectionable  procedure.  But 
beyond  this,  let  us  look  at  the 
facts.  Let  us  see  whether,  as 
charged,  the  tripartite  amend¬ 
ment  introduced  a  new  principle 
into  the  text  originally  adopted 
by  the  conference. 

"It  is  perfectly  clear  that  by 
definition  the  original  draft 
adopted  by  the  conference  ex¬ 
tended  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  convention  to  information 
agencies  and  correspondents 
only  of  contracting  states.  It  is 
also  perfectly  clear  that  nation¬ 
als  working  for  foreign  informa¬ 
tion  agencies  of  contracting 
states  were  always  included 
within  the  scope  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  The  tripartite  amendment 
changed  nothing  in  these  two 
respects.  Yet  time  after  time 
ill-founded  charges  were  made 
that  it  did.  and  hours  and  hours 
of  precious  time  were  devoted 
to  debating  the  semantics  of  the 
original  draft  and  the  revision. 

“As  I  have  explained,  this 
tripartite  amendment  did  not 
change  the  substance  of  the 
draft  adopted  by  the  conference. 
However,  some  modifications 
were  approved  by  the  Human 
Rights  Committee,  which  are 
matters  of  regret  to  my  dele¬ 
gation,  and  I  felt  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain  that  my  government  will 


urge  the  General  Assembly  to 
return  to  the  principles  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  conference. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  confer¬ 
ence  originally  adopted  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  news  material  leav¬ 
ing  a  country  in  peacetime 
might  be  censored  only  on  the 
ground  of  national  military  se¬ 
curity.  Even  this  foothold  for 
the  censors  my  government 
viewed  as,  at  best,  a  necessary 
evil.  The  Human  Rights  Com¬ 
mittee,  however,  has  so  amend¬ 
ed  Articles  4  and  10,  the  latter 
of  which  has  become  Article  9 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee, 
that  the  boundaries  of  peacetime 
censorship  are  ambiguous.  At 
least,  censorship  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  on  the  sweeping  ground 
of  national  security — a  term 
which  can  be  stretched  to  cover 
a  multitude  of  sins  in  the  way 
of  governmental  suppression  of 
legitimate  news.  My  govern¬ 
ment  feels  strongly  that  censor¬ 
ship  of  outgoing  news  should  be 
permitted  in  peacetime  only  at 
most  on  the  grounds  of  national 
military  security — and  then  only 
in  full  conformity  with  the  pro¬ 
cedures  listed  in  Article  4,  every 
step  of  which  is  designed  for 
the  protection  of  correspondents 
and  information  agencies. 

“In  the  second  place,  my  dele¬ 
gation  regrets  the  insertion  by 
the  Committee  of  the  third  para¬ 
graph  of  what  used  to  be  Article 
10,  and  is  now  Article  9,  which 
provides  that  nothing  in  the  con¬ 
vention  shall  limit  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  any  contracting  state  to 
refuse  entry  to  any  particular 
person — that  is,  to  any  partic¬ 
ular  correspondent.  ITie  origi¬ 
nal  draft  of  the  convention  as 
adopted  by  the  conference  per¬ 
mitted  states  to  refuse  entry  to 
correspondents,  but  only  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  public  laws  and 
regulations — either  immigration 
laws  or  laws  for  the  protection 
of  national  security. 

“Thus  the  actions  of  states 
would  have  to  be  in  accordance 
with  a  rule  of  law — a  rule  of 
law  which  they  might  them¬ 
selves  establish,  but  nevertheless 
a  rule  of  law  publicly  adopted 
and  known  to  all.  The  pro¬ 
vision  adopted  by  the  Human 
Rights  Committee,  on  the  other 
hand,  opens  the  door  to  arbi¬ 
trary  administrative  action  by 
government  personnel.  It  would 
permit  the  exclusion  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  correspondent  for  any 
reason  whatsoever — most  likely 
because  it  was  feared  that  once 
admitted  the  correspondent 
might  transmit  abroad  facts  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  government  con¬ 
cerned. 

Right  oi  Correction 

“With  respect  to  the  draft 
convention  concerning  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  an  international  right 
of  correction  which  was  origi¬ 
nally  sponsored  by  the  French 
Government,  my  government 
wholeheartedly  accepts  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  an  international  right  of 
correction.  My  government  looks 
upon  the  proposed  convention 
on  this  subject  as  a  legitimate 
and  potentionally  useful  remedy 
for  false  or  distorted  reports 
likely  to  injure  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  states — a  remedy 
thoroughly  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation,  and  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  United  Nations  for 
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promoting  international  under 
standing.  We  have  agreed  witk 
the  French  and  United  Kingdom 
Delegations  on  certain  clarify 
ing  amendments  to  this  conven 
tion  which  will  in  no  way 
change  its  essence.  Since  there 
is  no  time  to  discuss  these 
amendments  here,  we  shall  suh 
mit  them  to  the  General  As 
sembly. 

“The  third  convention— the 
draft  convention  on  freedom  oi 
information  —  seeks  agreement 
among  democratic  states  on 
broad  principles  of  information, 
and  the  extension  of  these  prin 
ciples  to  regions  where  they  are 
not  now  fully  recognized  in 
practice.  The  United  States 
warmly  supixjrts  the  general  ob- 
jectives  of  this  convention.  At 
the  same  time  we  believe  it  can 
and  should  be  improved  in  the 
General  Assembly. 

“The  chief  outstanding  prob¬ 
lem  in  our  view  is  in  connection 
with  Article  2.  In  its  present 
form  Article  2  attempts  to  list 
specifically  the  restrictions 
which  governments  may  legiti¬ 
mately  impose  upon  the  broad 
rights  to  freedom  of  information 
granted  by  Article  1.  In  the 
view  of  my  government,  in  lieu 
of  the  specific  limitation  clause, 
there  should  be  substituted  a 
general.  over-all  limitations 
clause  laying  down  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  governmental  powers. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this 
proposed  change.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  clear  that  the  list 
of  specific  restrictions  now  con¬ 
tained  in  Article  2  is  incomplete. 
A  more  thorough  examination  of 
this  subject  has  indicated  that 
a  score  of  specific  restrictions 
would  have  to  be  listed  if  one 
wished  to  protect  adequately  the 
various  existing,  legitimate  laws 
now  in  force  in  various  countries 
for  the  protection  of  the  public. 
To  make  such  a  detailed  listing 
would  give  the  appearance  of 
the  tail  of  limitation  wagging 
the  dog  of  freedom. 

“In  the  second  place,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  fact  boundary  be¬ 
tween  freedom  and  protection  is 
perennial.  No  rigid  adjustment 
on  an  international  basis  will 
ever  be  completely  satisfactory 
or  permanent.  In  the  opinion 
of  my  government,  this  problem 
can  best  be  dealt  with  in  an  in¬ 
ternational  convention  by  pro¬ 
visions  drafted  along  the  lines 
of  an  article  in  a  constitution, 
not  specifications  in  a  city  ordi¬ 
nance.  Only  thus  can  the  legiti¬ 
mate  rights  of  the  people  ^ 
protected  on  a  continuing  basis. 

“In  conclusion,  may  I  state 
that  my  government  will  urge 
the  General  Assembly  in  its  next 
session  to  give  adequate  con¬ 
sideration  to  all  three  freedom 
of  information  conventions.  We 
will  come  to  the  Assembly  in 
the  same  spirit  as  we  came  to 
the  Council,  prepared  to  con¬ 
tribute  constructively  to  draft¬ 
ing  the  best  conventions  which 
the  composite  intelligence  of 
those  present  can  create.  It  is 
our  hope,  with  whatever  modifi¬ 
cations  are  considered  appro¬ 
priate  by  the  Assembly,  these 
conventions  will  be  adopted  and 
opened  for  signature  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Assembly  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  time  tabic 
recommended  by  the  conference 
on  freedom  of  information." 
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RoycdW.  Weiler, 
Publisher  at 
Allentown,  Dies 

Royal  W.  Weller.  68,  for  near¬ 
ly  30  years  a  publisher  of  Allen¬ 
town.  Pa.,  newspapers,  for 
which  he  first 
worked  as  a  re- 
porter  in  1910, 
died  S  e  p  t .  12.  1  ^ 

He  had  been  in  1 

poor  health 
since  being  hit 
by  the  swinging  jg,  j  J' 
rear  end  of  a  M  J' 

trolley  car,  last 
summer. 

In  19  19  he 
helped  organize  W^r 
a  group  that 
purchased  the 
old  Allentown  Weiler 
Democrat  from  the  late  George 
H.  Hardner,  who  had  promote 
Weiler  from  reporter  to  business 
manager.  The  associates  in  the 
new  company  also  purchased 
the  Allentown  Morning  Call, 
merged  it  with  the  Democrat. 

Weiler  and  associates  bought 
also,  in  1935,  the  Chronicle  and 
News.  The  company  now  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Morning  Call,  the 
Sunday  Call-Chronicle,  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Chronicle. 

Weiler  was  a  pioneer  in  radio 
stations,  and  more  than  20  years 
ago  was  instrumental  in  found¬ 
ing  WSAN,  operated  by  the 
Morning  Call.  Later  he  helped 
organize  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Broadcasting  Co.,  of  which  he 
was  vicepresident. 

For  a  short  time  after  grad¬ 
uating  from  Emmaus,  Pa.  High 
School  in  1895  he  was  a  report¬ 
er  on  the  old  Emmaus  Herald, 
and  then  taught  school  for  nine 
years.  During  these  years  he  was 
a  correspondent  for  the  Demo¬ 
crat. 

Among  survivors  is  a  son, 
Fred  Weiler,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chronicle  news¬ 
papers. 

■ 

T.  M.  Clancy  Dies; 

Saw  Many  Executions 

Boston,  Mass.  —  Thomas  M. 
Clancy,  79,  dean  of  Boston  Post 
reporters  who  probably  wit¬ 
nessed  more  electrocutions  in  a 
state  prison  than  any  other 
newspaperman  in  the  world, 
died  suddenly  Sept.  5  at  Bar¬ 
nard,  Vt. 

Clancy  was  with  the  Post  for 
55  years,  and  his  beat  included 
the  Charlestown  district,  where 
the  state  prison  is  located.  He 
served  as  liaison  between  the  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  prison  and  the 
press,  handling  “press  relations’’ 
for  65  electrocutions  between 
Dec.  17.  1901  until  May  of  last 
year,  when  the  electric  chair 
was  abolished  in  favor  of  hang¬ 
ing. 

■ 

Services  for  Gunn 

Austin,  Tex.  —  Reburial  serv¬ 
ices  were  conducted  here  Sept. 
11  for  Stanley  E.  Gunn,  war  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  who  was  wound¬ 
ed  fatally  by  Japanese  bombs  in 
the  Philippines  in  October.  1944. 
His  widow,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Gunn,  is  a  Star-Telegram  edito¬ 
rial-room  employe. 


John  Knox  Coe,  76,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
( Ida. )  Press,  founder  of  Koo¬ 
tenai  County  Leader,  a  weekly, 
more  recently  in  the  real  estate 
business,  Aug.  31.  He  also  had 
been  a  publisher  in  Washington 
and  Oregon. 

Edward  L.  Hafferkamp,  55, 
retired  Chicago  Herald-Amer- 
ican  editorial  employe.  Sept.  5. 
He  began  on  the  old  Chicago 
Record  Herald  when  he  was  15. 
later  worked  for  the  old  Chicago 
Herald  &  Examiner. 

James  A.  Harrington.  60,  po¬ 
litical  reporter  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  after  1919,  when 
he  transferred  from  the  Hart 
ford  Courant,  which  he  had 
joined  in  1917.  He  was  a  rail¬ 
road  telegrapher  before  join¬ 
ing  the  staff  of  the  Winsted 
(Conn.)  Citizen,  his  first  news¬ 
paper  assignment. 

Richard  J.  Market,  48,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  San  Diego 
( Calif. )  Journal,  Sept.  4,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  fall  from  a  horse  near 
his  home,  Carlsbad,  Calif. 

Gustave  Ludwig  Molchan,  54, 
former  director  of  advertising 
sales  for  the  San  Diego  ( Calif. ) 
Union  and  Evening  Tribune,  in 
San  Diego.  Aug.  31. 

Edwin  G.  Pinkham,  72,  for 
many  years  editorial  writer  and 
roving  correspondent  for  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  at  Atherton. 
Calif.,  Sept.  12.  He  retired 
from  the  Star  in  1932.  Books 
include;  “What  of  America?’’  a 
survey  of  government  origins. 

Julius  Weisberg,  58,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Cleveland  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  Forward, 
Sept.  8.  He  had  been  associated 
with  the  publication,  38  years. 

Paul  G.  Funk,  46,  Elgin,  Ill., 
attorney  and  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  Sept.  7.  A  graduate  of 
Notre  Dame  University  in  1924, 
Funk  at  one  time  was  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Elgin  Daily  Courier. 

Thomas  J.  Bellew,  66,  former 
city  editor,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  a  veteran  news¬ 
man  who  lived  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Press  Club,  Sept.  1. 

Ronald  Kenvyn,  63,  since  1939 
with  the  O’Brien  Advertising, 
Ltd.,  and  prior  to  that  managing 
editor  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Daily  Province,  with  which 
paper  he  started  in  1907  as  a 
reporter,  recently. 

Harland  R.  Smith.  39,  former 
reporter  on  the  old  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Tribune,  and  recently 
assistant  city  assessor.  Sept.  10. 

Roy  G.  Tomlinson,  52,  adver¬ 
tising  representative  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 
Sept.  8.  He  had  been  employed 
by  the  Star-Telegram  for  more 
than  25  years. 

■ 

Lands  Flaming  Plane 

Dalton,  Ga. — George  Sturgiss, 
state  news  editor  of  the  Dayton 
(O. )  News,  landed  a  flaming 
plane  near  here  recently.  Stur¬ 
giss  was  flying  a  5-passenger 
cabin  p  ane  when  a  fuel  line 
broke.  He  was  over  the  moun¬ 
tain  city  of  Catsworth  at  the 
time.  The  newsman  was  deliv¬ 
ering  the  plane  to  a  purchaser 
in  the  Dalton  area.  Although 
Sturgiss  was  unhurt,  the  plane 
was  destroyed. 


Court  Again 
Denies  Gag 
In  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia — For  the  second 
time  within  a  month.  Common 
Pleas  Court  Judge  Joseph 
Sloane  has  declined  to  interfere 
with  the  right  of  newspapers 
locally  to  cover  and  editorialize 
on  proposed  impeachment  pro 
ceedings  involving  Receiver  of 
Taxes  W.  Frank  Marshall. 

Making  final  decision  on  a 
petition  presented  by  counsel 
for  Marshall,  the  court  refused 
a  request  that  Walter  H.  Annen- 
berg.  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  be 
required  to  show  cause  why  he 
should  not  be  restrained  from 
publishing  statements  “tending 
to  bias  the  minds  of  the  public, 
officials  and  witnesses.’’ 

The  petition  had  further  de¬ 
manded  that  Annenberg  show 
why  he  should  not  be  ad¬ 
judged  in  contempt  of  court.  It 
was  charged  by  Gray  that  ar¬ 
ticles  of  a  “false  and  inflamma¬ 
tory’’  type  had  appeared  in  the 
Inquirer  in  relation  to  the  Mar¬ 
shall  case. 

Tudqe  Sees  ‘No  Basis' 

“I  have  studied  the  petition 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  no  basis  for  it,’’  said 
Judge  Sloane. 

In  an  opinion  delivered  about 
30  days  ago  (E&P,  Aug.  14,  p. 
53),  on  a  similar  motion  by 
Gray,  Judge  Sloane  held  that 
a  restraining  order  would  be  an 
unwarranted  infringement  of 
freedom  of  the  press. 

“I  shall  not  repeat  here  what 
I  said  there,”  said  Judge  Sloane 
this  week,  “on  the  right  of  the 
press  to  express  itself.  I  see 
no  need  to  give  another  page  to 
the  same  thought.” 

An  appeal  in  the  case  is  now 
pending  in  the  State  Supreme 
Court.  Gray’s  petition  was 
brought  under  an  1836  statute. 
That  law.  Judge  Sloane  de¬ 
clared.  provides  that  a  petition¬ 
er,  to  obtain  the  relief  sought 
by  Marshall,  must  either  seek 
a  criminal  indictment  or  file  a 
civil  action  for  damages. 

The  petitioner,  he  said,  has 
followed  neither  procedure. 
Moreover,  he  added,  the  Act  of 
1836  must  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cisions.  which  hold  that  no  con¬ 
tempt  finding  Is  justified  unless 
‘  a  clear  and  present  danger”  to 
justice  is  demonstrated. 

In  his  initial  ruling.  Judge 
Sloane  had  held  that  the  press 
has  the  right  to  bring  to  the 
public  news  and  proper  com¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  has  the  further 
right  “to  make  its  proper  and 
thinking  effort  and  contribution 
toward  the  preservation  of  the 
purity  of  community  institu¬ 
tions.” 

■ 

Inland  Appointed 

Chronicle  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Marion  (Ind.) 
Leader -Tribune,  Chronicle  and 
Sunday  Chronicle-Tribune,  has 
appointed  Inland  Newspaper 
Representatives,  Inc.,  as  national 
advertising  representative,  effec¬ 
tive  Oct.  1. 


Planes  Deliver 
Copy  from  Hawau 

Los  Angeles — Sports  copy  was 
transmitted  2,500  miles  in  12 
hours  by  use  of  planes  when 
Los  Angeles  sports  writers  cov 
ered  the  Los  Angeles  Rams-Ha 
waiian  Warriors  football  gan^^ 
in  Honolulu.  Stories  filed  on 
the  airmail  deadline  in  Hawaii 
came  to  the  mainland  by  Pan 
American  Clipper  and  were  de¬ 
livered  to  newspaper  offices  by 
helicopters.  Spot  news  was 
filed  by  radio. 

Writers  using  the  air  systea 
were  A1  Santoro,  sports  ^itor, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner;  Braven 
Dyer,  Los  Angeles  Timei; 
Charles  Genuit,  Los  Angela 
Daily  News,  and  Maxwell  Stiles, 
sports  editor.  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Population  Study 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — “Philadel¬ 
phia  Market  Facts,”  a  study  oI 
population  density  by  10-mile 
zones  radiating  from  the  heart 
of  Philadelphia’s  central  busi¬ 
ness  district,  has  been  released 
by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
Daily  and  Sunday  Inquirer  cir¬ 
culation  and  family  penetration 
figures  are  included. 

Purpose  of  the  folder,  said  the 
Inquirer,  is  to  provide  better 
understanding  of  the  size  and 
compactness  of  the  Philadelphia 
market.  There  is  particular 
need  for  this  data,  it  was  stated, 
because  of  the  unusual  situation 
in  the  area,  in  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  residential  suburbs  are 
unincorporated  communities  un¬ 
der  township  government. 

■ 

Roy  Wade  Joins 
Texas  Safety  Office 

Austin,  Tex.  —  Roy  L.  Wade 
has  assumed  the  duties  of  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  managing  director  of 
the  Texas  Safety  Association. 
With  a  background  of  newspaper 
work  in  Texas  and  New  York, 
Wade  served  seven  years  with 
the  'Texas  Department  of  Public 
Safety  and  while  doing  public 
relations  work  for  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry,  he  went  to  bat  for  the 
press  covering  the  Texas  City 
disaster  after  local  authorities 
had  restricted  their  movements 
and  threatened  to  run  them  out 
of  town.  Wade  issued  press 
passes  under  state  authority,  or¬ 
ganized  coverage  of  essential 
facts,  and  open^  the  channels 
of  news. 

■ 

Pictures  in  Classified 

San  Francisco  —  Illustrated 
real  estate  offerings  are  now 
being  used  in  the  Sunday  classi¬ 
fied  sections  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner.  A  full  page 
contains  25  of  these  ads,  classi¬ 
fied  by  sections,  each  being 
about  1V&  columns  wide. 

■ 

Thompson  to  Cullen 

Bruce  E.  Thompson,  formerly 
with  Cleveland  Shopping  News, 
has  joined  the  Cleveland  office 
of  John  W.  Cullen  Co.,  represen¬ 
tative.  The  company  represents 
the  Ohio  Select  List  in  the  na¬ 
tional  field. 
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Seattle  Times 
Releases  First 
Annual  Analysis 

The  1948  Consumer  Analysis 
of  the  Seattle  Market,  first  of  an 
annual  series,  is  now  being  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Seattle  Times.  It 
is  based  on  the  pattern  set  by 
the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

The  questionnaire  used  in¬ 
cluded  over  200  items  regarding 
brand  preferencees,  shopping 
habits,  and  other  information. 
Of  the  166  questions  regarding 
brands,  104  are  concerned  with 
grocery  items,  20  with  drugs  and 
toiletries,  22  with  appliances 
and  home  repairs,  nine,  bever¬ 
ages,  and  11  miscellaneous. 

To  afford  comparison  with 
other  markets,  many  of  the 
items  are  similar  to  those  used 
by  the  other  11  newspapers 
making  this  type  of  survey. 

Within  the  city,  addresses  to 
which  questionnaires  were  dis¬ 
tributed  were  randomly  selected 
from  a  Sanborn  map  of  Seattle, 
and  for  the  area  outside  the  city, 
from  the  records  of  the  county 
assessor’s  office.  This  method 
of  area  sampling  was  chosen, 
the  Times  said,  because  it  was 
found  to  be  highly  effective  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  by  other  agencies  engaged 
in  large-scale  surveys. 

Forty-two  percent  of  the 
questionnaires  mailed  were  re¬ 
turned.  This  resulted  In  a  2.9% 
sample  of  the  ABC  City  Zone. 
Questionnaires  were  filled  out  in 
the  home  by  husband  and  wife 
and  brought  by  an  adult  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  to  the  Times 
building,  where  they  were 
checked  by  trained  interview¬ 
ers.  Each  person  who  comple¬ 
ted  a  questionnaire  was  given 
two  shopping  bags  of  grocery 
products. 

In  addition  to  brand  prefer¬ 
ences,  information  is  given  re- 
garding  the  distribution  of 
brands  in  retail  stores.  Check¬ 
ers  visited  a  sample  of  grocery, 
drug,  and  department  stores. 

The  survey  was  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  Allan 
R.  Potter,  research  and  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Times. 
Members  of  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  department,  of  which  Ar¬ 
nold  O.  Windell  is  manager,  as¬ 
sisted.  Russell  W.  Young  is  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 
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Retail  Sales  Up  12%, 
NICB  Analysis  Shows 

For  the  first  six  months  of 
IMS,  the  annual  rate  of  retail 
sales  reached  $127,000,000,000,  a 
gain  of  almost  12%  over  1947. 
according  to  an  analysis  released 
this  week  by  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Conference  Board.  This 
indicates,  the  board  states,  that 
1M8  will  set  another  record  in 
dollar  volume. 

Increases  currently  are  pri¬ 
marily  concentrated  in  the  dur¬ 
able  goods  categories,  according 
to  the  analysis.  While  non¬ 
durable  sales  in  the  opening 
half  of  the  year  were  10%  high¬ 
er  than  a  year  ago,  durable 
rales  increased  21%  and  total 
•ales  rose  13%.  The  rise  in 
rural  retail  sales  has  been  11%. 


Heads  Marketing 
DR.  LYNDON  O.  BROWN  has 
joined  Dancer  -  Fitzgerald- 
Sample  as  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  media,  research  and 
marketing  for  all  offices  of  the 
agency.  An  adman  for  20  years, 
he  is  also  an  author  of  a  book 
on  marketing  and  advertising 
and  a  former  professor  of  adver¬ 
tising  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Goldgar  to  BC&P 
MIKE  GOLDGAR,  previous 
head  of  his  own  agency  and 
once  with  J.  Walter  Thompson, 
is  now  associated  with  Berming- 
ham,  Castleman  &  Pierce,  New 
York  City,  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive. 

Shipley  Appointed 
MARION  C.  SHIPLEY  has  been 
made  an  account  executive  of 
Associated  Advertising,  Wichita, 
Kan.  He  had  been  advertis¬ 
ing-sales  promotion  manager  of 
a  firm  since  1945.  The  agency 
he  joined  is  six  years  old  and 
handles  accounts  for  more  than 
75  Kansas  companies. 

Copy  Director  Godfrey 
HENRY  F.  GODFREY  has 
moved  to  J.  Walter  Thompson 
as  supervisor  of  copy  and  media. 
He  was  an  executive  of  a  mag¬ 
azine  readership  survey  and 
was  ad  manager  for  a  liquor 
company. 

Burtt  Joins  A&SC 
GEORGE  BURTT,  erstwhile 
agency  trouble  shooter,  has 
become  a  member  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  &  Sales  Consultants,  Los 
Angeles.  He  is  creative  con¬ 
sultant  and  executive  officer. 
He  entered  advertising  14  years 
aeo  as  a  layout  man  in  the  art 
department  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C. )  Daily  News. 

Parsons  .Joins  Institute 
DON  PARSONS,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  Federal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  New  York,  has 
resigned  to  become  executive 
director  of  Super  Market  Insti¬ 
tute,  non-profit  association  of 
super  market  operators  whose 
membership  includes  over  4,100 
outlets  from  coast-to-coast. 

Promotions  in  C-E 
H.  T.  EWALD,  president  of  the 
Campbell  Ewald  Co.,  Detroit 
agency,  has  announced  that  two 
new  members  were  elected  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  company. 

J.  J.  Hartigan  and  J.  H.  Neebe, 
already  vicepresidents  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Policy  Committee 
were  promoted  to  fill  the  two 
additional  Board  positions.  Both 
are  veteran  employes  of  the 
company,  the  former  being  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Media  Department 
and  the  latter  account  supervisor 
in  charge  of  the  Norge  Account. 

L.  R.  Nelson,  R.  F.  Field  and 
W.  H.  Case,  previously  vice- 
presidents,  have  been  promoted 
to  senior  vicepresidents.  Colin 
Campbell,  associate  account  di¬ 
rector  on  Chevrolet,  has  been 
made  a  vicepresident. 


Faces  &  Places 
MAYFIELD  KAYLOR  has  been 

promoted  to  manager  of  the 
New  York  City  office  of  Smith, 
Bull  &  McCreery.  .  .  .  George  V. 
Barnes  is  the  new  export  ad 
manager  of  Bristol-Myers.  .  .  . 
Bill  M.  Williams,  artist,  to  Bat¬ 
ten.  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 
in  Chicago.  .  .  .  William  B.  Put¬ 
nam  has  switched  from  ad  man¬ 
aging  an  airline  to  Wendell  P. 
Colton.  .  .  .  Joseph  Bennett  is 
new  at  House  &  Leland  Adver¬ 
tising,  Portland,  Ore.,  as  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  .  .  .  Ernest  P. 
Baldwin  is  now  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice  of  Wilhelm-Laughlin-Wilson 
&  Associates. 

Ruth  Rae  Brod  has  left 
Norman  D.  Waters  for  Arnold 
Cohan  as  assistant  account  ex¬ 
ecutive . J.  Synon  has  been 

made  an  account  executive  with 
Chris  Lykke  &  Associates.  San 
Francisco.  .  .  .  Kendrick  Welles 
Diller  to  AW  Advertising  as  ex¬ 
ecutive.  .  .  .  J.  J.  Synon  has  been 
Frank  R.  Capka  have  become 
vicepresidents  of  L.  W.  Ramsey, 
Davenport.  Iowa.  .  .  .  Marjorie 
Reis  has  joined  Mitchell-Faust 
as  fashion  writer  and  coordi¬ 
nator.  .  .  .  John  F.  La  Farge  is 
another  vicepresident  of  Hewitt, 
Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather.  .  .  . 
BBD&O  has  added  James  S. 
MhcVicker,  account  executive. 

Agency  Scoreboard 
DALE  McCUTCHEON,  former 

agency  account  executive,  has 
formed  his  own  publishers  rep¬ 
resentative  business,  called  Dale 
McCutcheon  &  Co.  Offices  are 
at  341  E.  Ohio  St..  Chicago. 

Alport  Associates,  Portland. 
Ore.,  has  moved  into  new  and 
larger  quarters  in  the  Equitable 
Building,  and  reports  that  Frank 
Kreutz  has  been  taken  on  as 
an  account  executive. 

Stanley  B.  Resor,  president  of 
J.  Walter  Thompson,  has  been 
selected  by  the  American  Hos¬ 
pital  Association  as  one  of  the 
50  outstanding  benefactors  of 
American  and  Canadian  hos¬ 
pitals.  He  will  soon  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  honorary  membership 
in  the  AHA. 

The  Detroit  agency  of  Shut- 
ran,  Mahlin  &  Green  has 
changed  its  name  to  Shutran 
Mahlin  Advertising.  John  Rob¬ 
ert  Shutran  is  president,  and 
Louis  Mahlin  executive  vice- 
president.  The  agency  will  soon 
move  from  1701  industrial  Bank 
Building  to  larger  quarters  in 
the  same  location. 

■ 

Newspapers  Lead  In 
Office  Equipment  Ads 

Newspapers  account  for  43.2% 
of  advertising  budgets  by  dealers 
in  office  mechanical  equipment, 
according  to  a  survey  made  by 
National  Office  Machine  Deal¬ 
ers  Association,  Dayton,  O. 

Percentages  going  to  other  me¬ 
dia  were:  telephone  directories, 
22.7%;  mail,  10%;  radio,  8.8%; 
other,  15.3%. 

Average  expenditure  for  the 
189  dealers  reporting,  was  2%. 


Shift  to  Chains 
Noted  in  3rd 
IDNM  Survey 

A  continued  movement  of 
consumers  from  independent  to 
chain  stores  in  the  grocery  field 
is  indicated  in  the  third  annual 
survey  just  released  by  Illinois 
Daily  Newspaoer  Markets. 

In  the  40  Illinois  cities  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  survey,  preference 
for  chains  went  from  34.3%  of 
those  interviewed  in  1946  to 
48.6''c  in  1947  and  51.8%  in 
1948. 

This  is  one  of  a  number  of 
significant  buying  trends  indi¬ 
cated  by  comparison  of  the  three 
surveys  made  to  date  by  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  survey  shows  also,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  while  Friday  re¬ 
mains  on  a  relatively  even  level 
as  preferred  shopping  day  (by 
45.2% )  Saturday  has  moved  up 
from  38.9%  in  1946  to  43%  in 
1948,  while  the  Monday  to 
Thursday  period  has  declined 
from  15%  to  11.8%. 

As  in  the  last  two  years, 
IDNM  has  put  out  the  survey 
report  in  13  volumes,  available 
to  advertisers  and  agencies  at 
the  group’s  offices  in  Spring- 
field,  Ill.  In  addition,  informa¬ 
tion  on  performances  in  individ¬ 
ual  cities  is  available  in  separate 
books  published  by  newspaper 
members.  There  are  42  news¬ 
papers  in  the  40  markets  cov¬ 
ered. 

Tbe  personal  interview  method 
was  used,  with  12,978  families 
(a  3.1%  sample)  covered  in  a 
two-week  period  last  April. 

Paul  Gorham,  IDNM  general 
manager,  in  a  presentation  this 
week  before  100  New  York  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  agency  executives, 
pointed  out,  among  other  things, 
the  significance  of  the  “Don’t 
Know”  answers  in  the  report. 

He  noted  that  while  only  one- 
half  of  1%  of  coffee-buyers  don’t 
know  what  brands  they  use, 
35.4%  of  rice  consumers  are  in 
the  “d-k”  column,  an  indication 
of  how  brand  consciousness  va¬ 
ries  with  advertising  pressure. 

■ 

Insurance  Men 
Set  Up  Ad  Standards 

Wilmington,  Del. — An  asso¬ 
ciation  to  set  up  standards  of 
fair  advertising  for  the  guidance 
of  its  members,  and  to  protect 
the  public  from  unfair,  decep¬ 
tive,  fraudulant  or  rnisleading 
practices  in  the  sale  of  insurance 
policies,  has  been  established. 

The  organization,  known  as 
the  Association  of  Insurance  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  elected  as  president, 
E.  J.  Becker,  of  Mutual  Hos¬ 
pitalization  Insurance  Co. 
a 

Special  Bendix  Ad 

South  Bend,  Ind. — A  special 
newspaper  advertisement  urg¬ 
ing  haste  among  prospective 
purchasers  to  buy  a  Bendix  au¬ 
tomatic  washer  on  “today’s  easy 
payment  plan” — ^before  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  installment  pur¬ 
chasing  regulations  on  Sept.  20 
— has  gone  to  dealers  from  Ben¬ 
dix  Home  Appliances,  Inc. 
Agency  is  Tatham-Laird,  Inc. 
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Old  New  York 
Pays  Respects 
To  Oldtimers 

They  came  on  canes,  some  of 
the  old  newsmen  this  week,  and 
some  wore  hearing  aids.  But 
the  tales  were  taller,  and  the 
enthusiasm  as  rampant  as  when 
they  covered  New  York's  fires 
and  murders  and  politics  in  '98. 

At  a  beefsteak  and  beer  lunch. 
Mayor  William  O’Dwyer  was 
host  to  26  men  who  were  writ¬ 
ing  or  editing  for  New  York 
City  papers  the  year  Brooklyn 
became  part  of  the  city. 

Then  limousines,  sirens 
screaming,  swept  them  to  the 
Golden  Jubilee  show.  Grand 
Central  Palace.  There  Grover 
Whalen  handed  them  citations 
“for  distinguished  service  to 
journalism  the  year  ...” 

Crack  1948  newsmen,  kids  in 
their  ’30s  and  ’40s.  like  Meyer 
Berger  of  the  Times  and  Frank 
Farrell  of  the  World  Telegram, 
were  there  to  cover  them. 

“Reporters  are  interviewing 
reporters  today,”  said  Harry 
Hershfield,  who  was  a  Globe 
cartoonist.  Oldtimers  beamed. 

(Hershfield  cheated:  he  start¬ 
ed  49  years  ago.) 

“Once,”  he  said.  “I  asked  an 
editor  if  a  cartoonist  is  a  news¬ 
paperman,  and  the  editor  re¬ 
plied:  ‘Is  a  barnacle  a  ship’?” 

Charley  Hand  wrote  politics 
for  the  late,  lamented  World 
and  then  for  the  Journal-Amer- 
ican  and  now  he  is  a  steamship 
executive.  He  was  the  master- 
of-ceremonies  this  week. 

But  the  shop-talk  that  was 
swapped:  that  was  the  event. 

Old  Charley  Lachussee.  of  the 
short-lived  old  Star  of  '98,  but 
of  many  papers  in  his  58  years 
of  newshounding,  came  over 
from  New  Jersey. 

Once  Charley  worked  on  the 
Commercial  Advertiser  for  Lin¬ 
coln  Steffens.  There  was  Dan 
Slattery,  Charles  A.  Dana's  of¬ 
fice  boy  on  the  Sun,  and  Frank 
Conkling. 

Conkling  went  on  the  World 
in  ’82 — Jay  Gould  ran  it  then — 
and  this  week  he  remembered 
the  day  the  next  year  the  paper 
got  a  new  boss; 

“The  elevator  man  had 
warned  me.  He  said,  ‘Frank,  we 
got  a  new  boss,  some  big  Dutch¬ 
man’.”  The  Dutchman’s  name 
was  Joseph  Pulitzer. 

Assignments?  Watson  Berry 
(the  Star,  then  the  Tribune) 
covered  Benjamin  Harrison’s 
Adirondacks  tour.  ’That  was  in 
1892. 

Senator  Arthur  Capper,  who 
owns  the  Topeka  (Kans. )  Cap¬ 
ital,  related  his  start  on  the  Trib. 

And  Walter  Scott  Meriwether 
( Herald )  came  from  Charleston, 
Miss.,  for  the  party. 

Handed  citations,  too,  were 
Roy  McCardell,  Watson  Berry, 
’Thomas  Shotwell,  James  Wells, 
Post  Wheeler,  Peter  Campbell, 
Maurice  Casner,  Samuel  White 
Taylor,  William  Mason,  Louis 
Fehr,  ’Tom  Bracken. 

And  Frank  Crane.  Fred  O’Con¬ 
nor,  Frank  Roth,  William  Hunt¬ 
ington,  Eddie  Anker.  J.  L.  Eddy, 
William  Hearfield,  G.  T.  White 
and  Wally  Yerks. 
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No  Picture  Ban 

Santa  Barbara.  Calif. — Court 
room  picture  taking  and  radio 
recording  in  California  will 
remain  at  the  discretion  of 
individual  judges.  The  State 
Bar  Judicial  Committee  reject¬ 
ed  a  plan  to  bar  cameramen 
and  radiomen  in  session  here 
Tuesday.  The  move  had  been 
requested  by  the  Bar  Associ¬ 
ation  judiciary  committee. 


Gould  Reports 
Pressures  On 
Foreign  Corps 

Back  from  six  weeks  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Alan  J.  Gould  declared 
this  week  that  U.  S.  reporters 
there  work  “under  the  greatest 
combination  of  political  and 
economic  pressures  of  this  em¬ 
battled  century.” 

“Anywhere  you  go  in  Europe 
today,”  said  the  Associated 
Press  executive  editor,  “you  will 
find  newsmen  generally,  and 
American  newsmen  especially, 
subjected  to  the  extremes  of 
pressure  and  provocation  in 
their  efforts.” 

To  tighten  and  integrate  AP’s 
continental  coverage,  Gould 
visited  seven  key  control  bu¬ 
reaus;  London,  Hamburg.  Paris, 
Frankfurt.  Rome,  Copenhagen 
and  Berlin. 

He  points  out  that,  besides  its 
output  to  America.  AP  serves 
451  European  subscribers,  some 
of  them  in  Germany’s  Russian 
zone  and  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain;  the  Red’s  chief  Berlin  or¬ 
gan  prints  AP  dispatches. 

“The  more  spectacular  pres¬ 
sure.”  he  says,  “the  forces  at 
work  in  Europe  that  get  the 
most  headlines,  are  the  forces  of 
the  Left  or,  more  exactly,  the 
East. 

“But  there  are  extremists  on 
all  sides — those  seeking  power 
wherever  opportunity  or  a  polit¬ 
ical  melee — as.  for  instance,  in 
France — exists." 

War?  “None  in  authority,  so 
far  as  I  could  judge,  either 
(a)  expects  war  or  (b)  thinks 
is  would  solve  the  problems.” 

■ 

McManus  Takes  Over 
Gitt  Magazine  Project 

National  Guardian,  new  name 
for  the  National  Gazette,  which 
blossomed  last  month  in  a  pre¬ 
view  edition,  wiil  begin  regular 
publication  the  week  of  October 
17,  says  John  T.  McManus,  form¬ 
er  radio  and  music  critic  for 
PM,  now  general  manager  of 
the  Guardian. 

The  change  in  name  came 
when  Josiah  Gitt,  publisher  of 
the  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and 
Daily,  withdrew  from  the  Ga¬ 
zette  because  “it  is  too  big  a 
job  to  add  to  other  duties.” 

Top  editors  of  the  Guardian 
are  Cedric  Belfrage,  war  corre¬ 
spondent  and  author;  and  Jim 
Aronson,  formerly  editor  of 
Front  Page,  the  monthly  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York.  McManus  is  a 
former  president  of  the  guild. 


Tom  Wallace 
Hailed  as  Editor 
And  Crusader 

Louisville,  Ky. — A  p  p  r  o  x  i  - 
mately  50  newspapermen,  state 
and  national  officials,  and  Louis- 
villians  paid  tribute  to  Tom 
Wallace,  retiring  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Times,  at  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  this  week. 

Wallace,  who  had  been  editor 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  became  editor  emeritus  on 
Sept.  15.  He  will  write  three 
columns  a  week  for  the  editorial 
page. 

At  the  dinner  in  the  Pendennis 
Club,  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  chief 
of  lands  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  spoke  with  regard 
to  Wallace’s  activities  in  the 
field  of  conservation  of  natural 
resources.  Wallace,  former  na¬ 
tional  chairman  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League,  has  been  a  lead 
ing  conservationist. 

N.  R.  Howard,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  News  and  a  past 
president  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
spoke  on  Wallace  as  an  editor, 
acclaiming  him  for  his  “editorial 
independence.” 

Wallace’s  activities  in  the  field 
of  Inter-American  affairs  were 
detailed  by  Hal  Lee,  editor  of 
Pan-American  magazine.  He 
declared  Wallace  was  a  pioneer 
in  putting  the  good  neighbor 
policy  in  practice. 

Barry  Bingham,  president  of 
the  Courier- Journal  and  the 
Louisville  Times  and  editor  of 
the  Courier-Journal,  presided. 

The  73  year-old  Wallace  ac¬ 
cepted  a  silver  bowl  and,  with 
characteristic  wit.  lot  the  dinner 
guests  know  he  was  retiring  re¬ 
luctantly. 

"To  some,”  he  said,  “editorial 
work  is  a  diversion  ...  or  a 
grind,  but  to  me  it  has  never 
been  either.  I'm  going  to  un¬ 
dertake  my  new  duties  with  the 
same  eagerness  that  I  did  my 
first  assignment  on  the  Times  in 
1900.” 

Bingham  later  announced  that 
George  Burt,  a  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  paper  for 
eight  years,  has  been  named 
chief  editorial  writer,  succeed¬ 
ing  Russell  Briney,  who  has  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  Times. 

Molly  Clowes,  who  came  to 
the  Courier-Journal  from  the 
Lexington  (Ky. )  Herald  Post  in 
1936,  leaving  in  1946,  is  return¬ 
ing  to  the  editorial  staff. 

Burt  Came  to  the  paper  from 
Macon,  Ga.,  where  he  was  editor 
of  the  Evening  News.  He  also 
had  served  as  executive  editor 
of  the  Macon  Telegraph  and  as 
an  Associated  Press  reporter  and 
editor.  He  is  a  newsman  of  20 
years’  experience. 

■ 

Film  Costs  $13 

San  Francisco — Revised  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  Bob  Hope  film  pre¬ 
pared  in  tribute  to  newspaper- 
boys  show  cost  of  the  prints 
will  be  $13,  California  News- 
paperboy  Foundation  offices 
here  announced.  The  film  runs 
218  feet,  slightly  longer  than 
originally  expected.  Cost  of  the 
film  was  given  as  $12  in  E&P 
Sept.  11. 


Trucks  Move  Again 

New  York  City  dailiei 
breathed  normally  again  this 
week.  Newsprint  -  hauling 
trucks  were  back  on  their  runt, 
despite  a  strike  of  Teomsteri’ 
local  No.  807  thot  tied  up  many 
truck  lines.  The  truck  strike 
had  made  serious  inroads  in 
newsprint  reserves  in  the  pre- 
vious  week. 

ANPA  reported  this  week 
that  average  newsprint  stocks 
on  hand  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  were  45  days’  supply,  at 
publishers  prepared  for  the 
trucking  strike,  the  box  c  or 
shortage,  and  dock  strikes. 

New  York  News 
Adds  Features 

A  fatter  New  York  News  has 
been  going  to  readers  since  La¬ 
bor  Day,  as  part  of  a  Fall  cam 
paign  to  step  up  America’s  top 
circulation  daily  after  the  Sum 
mer  slump,  according  to  man¬ 
agement. 

The  News  has  added  15  col¬ 
umns  per  day  to  its  editorial 
content,  and  has  put  on  two  new 
features:  the  Brenda  Starr  com¬ 
ic  strip,  and  an  outdoors  column 
— Woods  and  Waters,  by  Stan 
Smith,  whom  the  News  acquired 
by  way  of  its  television  station. 

New  Makeup  on  Comics 
The  News  price  was  upped 
from  two  to  three  cents  per 
copy  ( four  cents  beyond  New 
York  City)  on  June  1. 

The  News  announced  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  2,375,000  daily  and  4,- 
600,000  Sunday  in  April.  The 
August  figures  were  given  as  2.- 
275,000  daily  and  4,375,000  Sun¬ 
day. 

Promotion  ads,  extolling  the 
new  News  features,  particularly 
the  “Woods  and  Waters”  column, 
have  appeared  in  the  News  and 
in  other  papers  in  the  metropoli 
tan  area.  A  new  makeup  pro 
vlding  larger  Sunday  comlcj 
also  has  been  heralded. 

Stan  Smith.  who  writes 
“Woods  and  Waters,”  conducts 
the  WPIX  Reel  and  Rifle  Club. 

A  native  New  Yorker,  he  won 
a  pilot’s  license  at  14  from  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation.  He  won 
a  Pulitzer  Scholarship  award  to 
Columbia  University  based  on 
his  sea  stories.  In  1938,  his  last 
year  in  college,  he  left  to  join 
WMCA  where  his  “Rod  and 
Gun”  was  broadcast  six  days  i 
week  for  nearly  two  years. 

Joining  the  U.  S.  Navy  in  194L 
he  saw  service  in  the  Murmana 
Run,  North  Atlantic,  the  Carilk 
bean  and  China  Sea  Servia 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Lionfish.  He 
has  hunted  and  fished  in  the 
U.  S.,  Canada  and  Africa. 


Offices  Consolidated 

Virgil  L.  Rankin,  president  d 
the  Public  Relations  Society  * 
America,  Inc.,  has  announc^ 
consolidation  of  the  society's 
former  two  offices  in  its  new  lo¬ 
cation  at  525  Lexington  Ave.. 
New  York  17. 
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Installation  Engineers 
Mark  Twain  once  said 
that  he’d  like  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with 
Time  U  he  only  could 
catch  up  with  It.  In 
the  Installation,  serv¬ 
icing,  assembling  and 
repairing  of  newspaper 
presses,  our  machinists 
and  their  modern  shop 
keep  abreast  of  Time. 
Our  Trucking  Division 
puts  our  service  on  a 
mlnute-to-mlnute 
basis — 24  hours  a  day. 


S«ful  tor  Catalog 


gives  uniform  inking  at 
all  speeds — Better  printing 
— Does  not  flood  or  pale — 
Less  spoilage 


Walter  Scott  &  Co.  i 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 
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AIR  EXPRESS,  A  SERVICE  OF  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY  AND  THE 

SCHEDULED  AIRLINES  OF  THE  U.S. 


Daily  Forces 
Deportation 
Of  Racketeers 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.  —  Follow¬ 
ing  through  on  tips,  two  Sche- 
nKtady  Gazette  reporters 
•ouched  off  a  chain  reaction  that 
ied  last  week  to  a  deportation 
order  against  one  of  the  city’s 
best  known  racketeers,  Domi¬ 
nick  (The  Gorilla)  Angelone. 

The  first  tip,  received  by  John 
<(.  (Jack)  Dumas,  City  Hall  re- 
j)^er,  led  police  to  an  outlying 
spaghetti  house  and  motel  where 
Angelone  was  captured.  It  also 
eoSiled  Charles  B.  Sellers,  chief 
photographer,  to  get  a  shot  of 
the  ‘Gorilla”  getting  out  from 
under  a  bed  where  he  was  hid- 

TTie  second  tip,  received  by 
J.  Lawrence  (Larry)  Murray, 
legislative  correspondent,  was 
tte  one  that  blocked  congres¬ 
sional  action  aimed  at  staying 
.Lngelone’s  deportation  to  Italy, 
and  resulted  in  an  order  that 
he  be  ‘‘put  on  the  first  boat.” 

Angelone’s  capture  and  forth¬ 
coming  deportation  is  a  side¬ 
light  to  the  main  issue  of  organ¬ 
ized  vice  against  which  the  Ga¬ 
zette  has  been  waging  war  for 
many  months. 

Schenectady  police  had  been 
.wehing  for  Angelone  10  days 
vhen  Dumas  got  a  telephoned 
tip  on  his  hideout.  John  E.  N. 
Hume,  editor,  turned  the  infor¬ 
mation  over  to  police  and  went 
with  Dumas,  Sellers  and  police 
to  the  roadside  hideout. 

It  was  the  next  day  that  Mur¬ 
ray  received  the  tip  that  Ange- 
!one‘s  was  being  stayed  as  the 
result  of  a  special  bill  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress.  Murray 
spent  more  than  three  days  at¬ 
tempting  to  pry  the  information 
from  officials  in  Albany  and  in 
Washington.  Finally  Washing¬ 
ton  officials  came  through  with 
the  official  report:  A  congres¬ 
sional  committee  was  about  to 
take  up  a  bill  introduced  by 
Rep.  B.  W.  Kearney  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  a  local  attorney  who 
represented  Angelone. 

News  stories  and  a  Gazette 
editorial  prompted  Kearney  to 
inform  the  congressional  com¬ 
mittee  he  was  no  longer  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  measure  for  Ange¬ 
lone’s  relief.  A  deportation 
warrant  was  then  issu^. 


Webstei-Chicago 
Uses  200  Papers  ; 

Webster  -  Chicago  Corp.  will  ’ 
launch  its  most  intensive  fall  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  October, . 
S.  T.  Seaman,  advertising  man  ! 
ager,  announced  this  week. 

Main  feature  of  the  campaign 
will  be  a  cooperative  newspaper  ' 
advertising  program  in  which 
200  dailies  in  192  cities  will  be 
used  to  promote  ‘  ‘Electronic 
Memory”  wire  recorders. 

Newspaper  ads  will  be  in 
1,000,  750  and  450  line  sizes.  Ful¬ 
ler  &  Smith  &  Ross  handles  the 
account. 

Lubbock  Dailies  Fete 
Traveling  Salesmen 

Lubbock,  Tex. — In  the  midst 
of  a  $200, 000-plus  expansion 
program,  executive  heads  of 
Avalanche  -  Journal  Newspapers 
here  are  devoting  more  time  to 
public  service  than  ever  before. 

The  most  recent  event  was 
the  second  annual  Salesmen's 
Barbecue,  attended  by  more 
than  600  guests.  The  first,  at-  j 
tended  by  about  400  last  year, ' 
resulted  from  a  gabfest  be¬ 
tween  Parker  Prouty,  company 
president,  and  Charles  A.  Guy,  j 
editor-publisher.  They  agre^ , 
Lubbock  had  no  boosters  more  | 
loyal  than  the  traveling  sales- 1 
men  in  this  territory,  and  that 
they  were  due  some  evidence  of  i 
community  appreciation.  | 

While  plans  for  the  barbecue ' 
were  taking  shape,  the  news¬ 
papers  sponsored  a  soap  box ; 
derby.  C.  W.  Ratliff,  managing ' 
editor,  directed  the  newspapers’ 
participation.  | 

At  present,  the  newspapers 
are  preparing  for  sponsorship 
of  the  second  annual  Christmas ; 
Home  Lighting  Contest.  Pub¬ 
licity  in  the  “Woman’s  Angle,  ’  i 
column  conducted  by  Miss  Mar- 1 
garet  Turner,  women’s  editor, , 
was  given  much  of  the  credit , 
for  the  success  of  the  undertak-  j 
ing  last  year. 

■ 

Production  Shown 

Thousands  of  New  Yorkers  in 
Manhattan’s  financial  district 
have  viewed  the  magazine  illus¬ 
tration  production  exhibit  in , 
a  bank  window.  It  traces  the  | 
steps  in  the  production  of  an  [ 
American  Weekly  illustration. 


Scott 

Ink  Distribution 


f^eed  morc  time  on  -fclTe  Job  f 


Use  Air  Express  to  ship  and  receive  plates  and 
printed  matter,  sales  promotion  material  and  pre¬ 
sentations.  You’ll  slash  whole  days  off  transit  time. 
When  Air  Express  is  used  in  all  stages  of  produc¬ 
tion,  you  can  take  the  time  to  do  a  better  job  and 
still  make  every  deadline. 

You  get  door-to-door  service  included  in  the  low 
Air  Egress  rates.  And  because  shipments  go  on 
every  ^heduled  Airline  flight,  it’s  the  fastest  pos¬ 
sible  way  to  keep  things  moving.  Specify  Air  Ex¬ 
press  regularly. 

Specif  Air  Ecpress-Wbrlds  lastest  Shipping  timce 

•  Low  rates — special  pick-up  and  delivery  in  principal 
U.  S.  towns  and  cities  at  no  extra  cost. 

•  Moves  on  all  flights  of  all  Scheduled  Airlines. 

•  Air- rail  between  22,000  off-airline  offices. 

True  ease  history:  New  York  firm  regularly  sends  new  sales 
brochures  to  dealers  by  Air  Express.  Gets  orders  in  faster — 
saves  days  of  transit  time.  Typical  shipment  (52  lbs.) 
picked  up  7  p.m.,  delivered  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  11:25  A.M. 
next  day.  10.30  miles.  Air  Express  charge  only  $15.96. 
Any  distance  similarly  inexpensive.  Phone  local  Air  Ex¬ 
press  Division.  Railway  Express  Agency,  for  fast  shipping 
action. 
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Press  Soldiers 
Memorialized 
At  Pentagon 

Washington  —  A  memorial 
honoring  American  and  foreign 
war  correspondents  who  gave 
their  lives  covering  the  actions 
of  U.  S.  Forces  during  World 
War  II  will  be  unveiled 
Monday  by  Defense  Secretary 
James  V.  Forrestal.  in  a  cere¬ 
mony  at  the  Pentagon. 

The  memorial  will  take  tho 
form  of  a  world  map  on  which 
will  be  placed  pictures  of  ♦he 
49  newsmen  who  died  reporting 
American  military  actions.  The 
photographs  will  be  attached 
in  the  approximate  area  whore 
the  correspondent  lost  his  life 
Among  those  honored  will  be 
Belgian,  British,  Australian, 
French  and  American  corres¬ 
pondents. 

The  ceremony  will  be  in  the 
new  combined  Armed  Services 
Press  Room.  The  combined 
press  information  division  is 
headed  by  Harold  Hinton,  who 
took  a  six  months  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  New  York  Times 
to  organize  it.  In  immediate 
charge  of  the  press  room  is 
Robert  Bruskin,  who  is  on  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post. 

Air  Force  Veterans 
To  Honor  Reporters 

In  recognition  of  their 
achievements  in  telling  the  story 
of  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  Air  Force  will  present 
engraved  plaques  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  and  radio  at  the  Re¬ 
union  of  Air  Force  veterans 
Sept.  25  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York  City. 

Thomas  G.  Lanphier,  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Air  Force  Associa¬ 
tion,  said  the  names  of  35  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondents  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  war  will  be 
engraved  on  the  plaques  which 
will  bear  the  following  cita¬ 
tion: 

“Presented  to  the  American 
Press  and  Radio  by  the  United 
States  Air  Force  in  grateful 
recognition  of  the  success  of 
that  profession  in  telling  the 
story  of  the  air  war  during 
Wiorld  War  II  and  in  memory 
of  those  reporters  who  gave 
their  lives  in  so  doing.” 

The  presentation,  said  Lan¬ 
phier,  will  take  place  before 
more  than  17,500  veterans,  their 
families  and  friends  at  the  first 
national  reunion  of  men  and 
women  who  served  in  the  Air 
Force  during  the  war. 

The  plaques  will  be  accepted 
by  the  presidents  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  War  Corrpespondents  As¬ 
sociation. 

Engraved  on  the  plaques  will 
be  the  names  of  the  following 
correspondents : 

Webb  Miller,  United  Press — Killed  in 
Ixindon  blackout  accident  May  8, 
1940. 

Ralph  Barnes,  .Veto  Vork  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune — Killed  in  bomber  crash  in 
Yugoslavia,  Nov.  18,  1940. 

D.  Witt  Hancock,  Associated  Press — 
Drowned  in  sinking  of  evacuation 
ship  off  Java,  March  7,  1942. 

Harry  L.  Percy,  United  Press— died  of 
malignant  malaria  in  Cairo,  April  19, 

1942. 

Mrs.  Leah  Burdett,  PM — Slain  by 


bandits  in  Iran  April  24,  1942. 
Melville  Jacoby,  Time  and  Life  — 
Killed  by  airpianc  propeller  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  April  27,  1942. 

Eugene  Petrov,  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance — Killed  in  Sevastopol, 
Juljr  3,  1942. 

Jack  Singer,  liuernatiunal  News  Serv- 
ice — Killed  on  aircraft  carrier  It  asp 
in  the  Pacitic,  Sept.  IS,  1942. 

Byron  Uarnton,  .Veie  Yor*  limes — 
Killed  in  toipedoing  of  British  mine¬ 
layer  in  Mediterr.mean,  Feb.  5,  1943. 
Ben  Kobertso.n,  .War  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune — Killed  in  Yankee  Clipi>er  crash 
at  Lisbon,  Feb.  22,  1943. 

Carl  Thusgaaru,  Acme  Newspictures— 
Killed  in  bomoing  raid  to  Madaiig. 
South  Pacific,  July  20;  1943. 

Lucien  a.  Labaudt,  Life  —  Killed  in 
plane  crash  at  Assam  near  India- 
Burma  border,  Dec.  13,  1943. 

Brydo.n  Taver,  United  Press — Killed  in 
plane  crash  at  New  Guinea,  Dec.  27, 

1943. 

Raymond  Clapper,  Scripps  -  H  o  w  a  r  d 
Newspapers  .-Mliance — Killed  in  plane 
crash,  Marshall  Islands,  Feb.  3, 

1944. 

F'Rederick  Faust  (Max  Brand),  Harp¬ 
ers —  Killed  in  Italy,  May  11,  1944. 
Bede  Irvin,  .-tssociated  Press — Killed  by 
bomb  from  an  American  plane  in 
Normandy,  July  25,  1944. 

Tom  Treanor,  Los  Angeles  Times- — 
Killed  when  his  jeep  was  crushed 
by  a  tank  in  France,  Aug.  20,  1944. 
Harold  W.  Kulick,  Popular  Science-;— 
Killed  in  plane  crash  at  London  air¬ 
port,  Sept.,  1944. 

David  Lardner,  \ew  Yorker — Killed  by 
road  mine  near  Aachen,  Germany, 
Oct.  19,  1944. 

Asahel  Bush,  Associated  Press — Killed 
in  Jap.anese  bombing  of  Tacloban, 
Leyte,  Oct.  25.  1944. 

Stanley  Gunn.  Fort  Worth  Star-Tcle- 
gram  and  Houston  Chronicle — Died 
of  wounds  received  in  Japanese  bomb¬ 
ing.  Leyte.  Oct.  29,  1944. 

John  B.  Terry,  Chicago  Daily  Xews 
Died  of  wounds  received  in  Japa¬ 
nese  bombing,  Leyte,  Oct.  31,  1944. 
Frank  Prist,  Acme  Newspictures  — 
Killed  by  J  panese  sniper ’on  Leyte, 
Nov.  13.  1944. 

Jack  Frankish,  United  Press — Killed 
in  German  bombing,  Belgium,  Dec. 
23.  1944. 

William  H.  Chickerinc,  Time  and 
Life — Killed  in  air  action,  Lingayen 
Gulf,  Philippines,  Jan.  6,  1945. 

Joseph  Morton,  .\ssociated  Pres.s — Exe¬ 
cuted  by  Germans  after  capture  in 
Slovakia,  Jan.  24,  1945. 

Frederick  C.  Painton,  Reader’s  Digest 
— Died  of  heart  attack  on  Guam, 
Mar.  31,  1945, 

Ernie  Pyle,  Scripps-Howard  New.spa- 
per  Alliance — Killed  by  Japanese 
snii>er  on  le  Island,  April  18,  1945. 
John  Cashman,  International  News 
Service — Killed  in  plane  crash  at 
Okinawa,  July  31,  1945. 

William  T.  Shenkel,  Neivsiocck  — 
Missing  since  bombing  flight  over 
Japan,  June  15.  1944. 

John  J.  Andrew,  United  Press — Miss¬ 
ing  since  bombing  flight  in  China- 
Burma-India  theater,  Nov.  5,  1944. 
Robert  Belleaire,  U.  P.  —  Killed  on 
duty  in  Tokyo,  1945. 

■ 

Newsmen  Injured 
In  Strike  Battle 

Richmond,  Calif. — Three  news¬ 
paper  photographers  and  a  re¬ 
porter  were  among  the  dozen 
treated  for  injuries  when  CIO 
strikers  battled  police  outside 
the  Standard  Oil  of  California 
refinery  here  Sept.  14.  Plates 
were  taken  from  five  camera¬ 
men. 

Cameramen  Howard  Robbins, 
Oakland  Post-Enquirer;  Maurice 
Downey,  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle,  and  Thomas  McDonough, 
Oakland  Tribune,  were  bruised. 
Victor  Stier,  Tribune  reporter, 
received  head  cuts.  Robbins’ 
camera  was  smashed  but  he  and 
others  obtained  good  pictures  of 
the  battle. 

Strikers  also  seized  plates 
from  Paul  Strong,  AP,  and 
George  Place,  San  Francisco 
News.  The  auto  of  Jack  French, 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  was 
stoned. 


NAM  Promotion 

continued  from  page  7 

the  five  chairmen  will  supervise 
the  program.  It  will  include  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising,  direct  mail  material, 
and  promotion  programs  and 
will  be  distributed  monthly  via 
“Idea  Kits.”  Newspapers  will 
be  able  to  select  and  discard 
from  the  kits. 

Meyer  said:  “People  tend  to 
take  the  newspaper  for  granted. 
We  want  to  put  over  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  to  the  community  and  to  the 
individual.  Publishers  general¬ 
ly  are  failing  to  use  their  own 
medium  to  sell  their  own  prod¬ 
uct.” 

Meyer  succeeds  Don  Reid, 
Iowa  Press  Association.  The 
vicepresident  is  Larry  Miller, 
Kansas  Press  Association.  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer  is  Carl  Zielke, 
Wisconsin  Press  Association. 

Managers  also  were  concerned 
with  the  shortage  of  help,  par¬ 
ticularly  printers.  Reid  said 
young  men  are  too  impatient  to 
take  time  to  learn  a  craft  if  it 
takes  more  than  a  week  to  pro¬ 
gress  to  a  journeyman.  Yet,  he 
said,  printing  must  be  a  good 
trade,  because  you  seldom  see  a 
printer  out  of  work. 

Ed  Bemis  Honored 

The  convention  honored  Ed 
Bemis,  Colorado  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  organizer  of  the  na¬ 
tional  group  25  years  ago,  with 
a  piaque. 

Ralph  W.  Keller,  Minnesota, 
criticized  some  newspapers  for 
requiring  a  higher  rate  for  po¬ 
litical  advertising,  and  at  the 
same  time  “seeking  beneficial 
legislation  for  the  protection  of 
the  press.” 

W.  L.  Alcorn,  Montana,  urged 
managers  to  sell  their  members 
on  preparedness  for  economic 
difficulties.  Fred  Kennedy, 
Washington,  said  many  publish¬ 
ers  insist  on  spending  all  they 
earn,  and  even  are  going  into 
debt.  Managers,  he  said,  should 
urge  a  nest  egg  be  set  aside  for 
the  day  when  revenue  is  not  so 
easily  obtained. 

There  was  brief  discussion  of 
the  gui.d’s  organization  of  jour¬ 
nalism  students,  with  the  con¬ 
sensus  that  sponsoring  of  such 
organization  by  faculty  members 
should  be  discouraged. 

There  were  22  managers  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  sessions. 

■ 

New  York  Mirror 
Festival  Draws  Crowd 

The  star-studded  New  York 
Mirror’s  admision-free  fifth  an¬ 
nual  Youth  Festival  attracted 
more  than  100,000  boys  and 
girls  and  their  parents.  The  four- 
hour  show,  after  several  brief 
speeches,  was  turned  over  to 
Broadway  entertainers  and  to 
athletic  tournaments,  jointly 
staged  by  the  Mirror  and  the 
Park  Department. 

One  of  the  speakers  was  the 
paper’s  managing  editor,  Hinson 
Stiles,  who  told  his  audience 
that  the  youth  program  was  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  the  city’s  chil¬ 
dren  off  the  streets  and  “to  make 
them  better  citizens  at  home  and 
in  school.” 


New  York  Times 
Paris  Edition 
Has  Big  Sale 

The  Paris  UN  edition  of  th 
New  York  Times,  inaugurate 
Sept.  15,  is  enjoying  such  a  nit 
on  Paris  news  stands  that  tin 
management  is  considering  j 
larger  run,  currently  at  mon 
than  2,000. 

The  edition  is  flown  each  dr 
to  Paris  by  Air  France.  It  j 
priced  at  10  francs,  weekdays' 
and  20  francs,  Sundays,  at  in 
points  covered  by  the  Hachette 
agency. 

Summaries  of  sports,  news 
and  business  reports  are  iii 
eluded  for  the  benefit  of  Am 
erican  readers  in  Paris,  other 
wise  the  edition  is  a  reprint  tf 
the  regular  columns,  except  tm 
purely  local  items. 

Advertising,  sold  specially  fo 
the  edition,  usually  includes  iiv 
vestment  houses,  inlernationai 
utilities,  and  Fifth  Avenue 
shops. 

A  strike  of  4,000  ground 
force  personnel  at  Le  Bourgt; 
and  Orly  airfields,  was  not  ex 
pected  to  affect  deliveries 
Times  management  reported. 

Each  edition  will  run  from  12 
to  16  pages,  and  on  Sundays  wil! 
include  the  current  issue  of  tlie 
New  York  Times  Oversea 
Weekly. 

The  Times  produced  a  daily 
four-page,  wirephoto  edition  for 
the  UN  conference  in  San  Fran 
cisco  in  1945  and  in  1900,  dui 
ing  the  Paris  exposition,  the 
Times  published  a  daily  edition 
in  Paris. 

■ 

Homes  Supplement 
Carries  Big  Linage 

Chicago — A  supplement  dfr 
voted  entirely  to  home  building 
and  furnishing  is  scheduled  to 
appear  in  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune  for  Sept.  19,  marking 
the  opening  of  a  month-long 
Chicagoland  Home  and  Home 
Furnishings  Festival. 

Four  sections  contain  132,000 
lines  of  advertising,  represent 
ing  191  manufacturers,  builden 
and  retailers. 

Tribunes  circulating  in  thr« 
Chicago  and  suburban  zone 
contained  supplements  totaling 
56  pages;  those  in  two  oths 
split-run  zones  contained  60- 
page  sections. 

The  sections  included  two  edi 
torial  color  pages,  one  of  them 
a  map  showing  locations  of  72 
homes  to  be  demonstrated 
throughout  the  festival,  and  two 
pages  of  color  advertising. 

Featured  in  the  festivi 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  Trib¬ 
une  and  Home  and  Home  Fur 
nishings  Council  of  Chicagoland. 
are  52  full  scale  prize  rooms, 
built  for  public  display  by  4" 
retail  stores  from  winning  de¬ 
signs  in  the  Tribune’s  $26,250 
Better  Rooms  competition,  and 
71  demonstration  homes. 

The  supplement  was  printed 
on  the  Tribune’s  new  Goss  press 
units  installed  in  the  new  annex 
under  construction  adjoining 
Tribune  Tower. 
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Bidder  Brothers 

_ continued  from  page  7 

acted  as  messengers,  the  city 
editor  had  become  “makeup,”  a 
reporter  once  verbose  on  the 
typewriter  achieved  Spartan¬ 
like  simplicity  on  unfamiliar 
type-setting  equipment,  and  the 
business  office  had  at  long  last 
gotten  its  hands  stained  with 
printer’s  ink. 

Use  Several  Composing  ProceMSS 

A  readable  edition  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  was  sent 
to  the  non-striking  pressroom  by 
the  unusual  composing  room  op¬ 
eration,  which  was  like  an  ex¬ 
position  of  the  history  of  print¬ 
ing.  At  least  five  methods  of 
printing  were  utilized. 

First  editions  were  late  and 
full  of  “typos,”  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  apologized  in  advance  to 
any  reader  who  might  have  to 
stand  on  his  head  to  read  a 
column.  But  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  looked  little  different 
than  usual,  ran  the  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  pages,  and  at  week’s  end 
was  rapidly  mastering  a  situa¬ 
tion  made  doubly  difficult  by  a 
further  walk  out — the  mailers. 

In  fact,  said  the  management, 
the  composing  room  was  less  of 
a  problem  than  the  mailing 
room.  Of  25  non-union  replace¬ 
ments  that  the  Journal  had  been 
able  to  hire,  several  filled  as¬ 
signments  vacated  by  the  70 
striking  ITU  printers. 

Typewriter  composition, 
photo-engraved,  was  used  for 
stockmarket  tabulations,  and  for 
the  weekly  Import  Bulletin,  a 
two-year-old  separately  pub¬ 
lished  Journal  of  Commerce  re¬ 
port  on  import  merchandise, 
taken  directly  from  ship  mani¬ 
fests. 

Postponed  one  week  was  the 
commerce  journal’s  annual  spe¬ 
cial  edition  on  “pension  plan¬ 
ning,”  which  appeared  this  week 
with  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce. 

Management  is  Firm 

Back  of  the  operation  was  the 
firm  resolve  of  two  brothers  in 
their  early  thirties,  B.  J.  Bidder, 
publisher,  and  Eric  Bidder,  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

They  donned  khaki  uniforms, 
held  over  from  their  service  in 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
and  sat  down  to  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines.  Publisher  Bidder  is  a 
graduate  of  the  old  Empire  State 
School  of  Printing,  and  Manager 
Bidder  is  a  former  employe  of 
Intertype  Corp.  Both  operated 
machines. 

Printer  abilities  turned  up  al¬ 
so  in  Art  Krahmer.  for  so  many 
fears  the  city  editor,  that  the 
transition  to  mechanical  make¬ 
up  was  relatively  easy.  H.  Lue- 
dicke,  assistant  publisher,  and 
^  L.  Van  Slyke,  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  also  readily  converted. 

“Even  with  this  background,” 
s*id  a  Journal  of  Commerce 
story,  “getting  out  the  regular 
newspaper  without  the  mechan¬ 
ical  staff  was  an  experience  full 
#f  hard  work  though  not  with¬ 
out  its  many  humorous  sides.” 

Editors  Do  Double-Duty 

The  Bidders  were  learning  to 
1*  fast-change  men,  as  they 
■hifted  from  khaki  to  white 
shirtsleeves  for  the  business  of¬ 
fice,  and  back.  The  same  was 


true  of  reporters,  editors,  and 
ad  salesmen.  Many  wore  army 
fatigue  clothes,  or  brown  paper 
improvisations,  worked  late  at 
night  and,  with  short  shifts  for 
sleep  returned  to  dusty  city- 
room  typewriters,  eary  next  day. 

Joseph  Bidder,  father  of  the 
erstwhile  printer-publisher  duo, 
was  on  his  way  from  Seattle, 
where  the  Bidder  family  has  a 
minority  interest  in  the  Seattle 
Times.  The  trip  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  New  York  problem, 
said  Eric  Bidder. 

“Father  believes  that  the  best 
way  to  learn  football  is  to  play 
on  the  team,  not  sit  on  the  bench 
beside  the  coach,"  Eric  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  he 
said,  has  been  attempting  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  a  new  contract  with  the 
printers  since  last  April.  The 
contract  nxatured  Aug.  9. 

Because  the  contract  negotiat¬ 
ed  and  signed  by  “Big  Six’  and 
12  other  New  York  dailies  did 
not  cover  the  problem  of  “a 
necessary  difference”  in  work¬ 
ing  hours  at  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce.  management  elected  to 
negotiate  separately. 

Elmer  Brown,  second  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  I’TU,  went  from  Indian¬ 
apolis  to  New  York  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  local  to  assist  in  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  the  daily,  with¬ 
out  success.  TTie  union  want¬ 
ed  its  men  to  be  paid  the  $99 
base  scale,  pertaining  in  other 
shops,  while  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  were  under  way.  ’The 
Journal  of  Commerce  insisted 
that  the  old  $90  figure  was 
proper  until  the  whole  problem 
of  wages  and  hours  was  settled. 

Last  weekend  the  manage¬ 
ment  posted  new  reporting 
hours  for  the  composing  room. 
The  4  p.m.  shift  was  told  to 
report  at  noon,  as  were  several 
of  the  10:15  shift.  The  10:15 
shift  reported  as  requested  on 
Sunday,  previousl.v  unheard  of 
at  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  but 
when  the  other  printers  arrived 
at  noon  a  chapel  meeting  was 
held,  and  union  crews  walked 
out. 

Wages  Were  Raised 

The  question  of  weekly  wages 
was  no  longer  in  dispute,  appar¬ 
ently,  as  management  had  an¬ 
nounced  an  increase  to  $104  in 
scale  for  all  printers  reporting 
after  10:15. 

( Actually,  the  $104-scale  would 
be  little  different  or  perhaps 
less  than  the  $99-scale,  since 
other  shops  working  this  shift 
often  pay  up  to  $15  a-week  over¬ 
time.  ) 

Published  on  Monday,  Tues¬ 
day,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Saturday,  heretofore,  the  man¬ 
agement  prefers  a  Sunday  work¬ 
ing  day  and  thinks  the  two  day 
holiday  better  for  its  workers 
than  the  .split  weekend. 

Management’s  insistence  on 
different  starting  hours  of  work 
was  the  cause  of  the  mailers’ 
walkout,  too. 

“We  take  the  position,”  said 
Eric  Bidder,  in  further  explan¬ 
ation,  ‘that  the  contract  recent 
ly  negotiated  by  the  New  York 
publishers  with  ITU  is  in  fact 
collusion  and  an  evasion  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law,”  to  which  he 
implied  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  would  not  subscribe. 

“Striking  union  members  will 
be  immediately  replaced  by 
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printers  willing  to  work  and  by 
full  utilization  of  new  typeset¬ 
ting  processes,”  said  a  Page  One 
editorial,  Monday.  “A  number 
of  such  processes  have  been  per¬ 
fected  of  late  to  the  point  where 
this  paper’s  management  feels 
that  the  monopolistic  and  illegal 
stranglehold  of  the  ITU  on  the 
nation’s  free  press  can  be  suc- 
eessfully  broken.” 

The  family  has  other  news¬ 
paper  properties. 


Campaign  Issue 

_ continued  from  page  7 


pulously  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  while  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union 
has  attempted  to  disregard  and 
by-pass  the  law.  After  months 
of  operating  under  strike  condi¬ 
tions,  the  publishers  felt  it  was 
time  to  find  out  whether  this 
law  was  to  be  enforced.” 

It  “only  shows  we  have 
reached  the  si.ly  season  in  poli¬ 
tics,”  Senator  Taft  retorted,  de¬ 
fending  his  right  as  an  inter¬ 
ested  party  to  look  into  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  a  law. 

With  reference  to  the  meeting, 
Taft  said:  “I  understand  the 
publishers  presented  the  facts 
upon  which  they  claimed  there 
had  been  a  violation  of  the  in¬ 
junction  and  urged  prompt  ac¬ 
tion.  ...  I  did  not  purport  to 
pass  on  the  facts  of  the  case, 
except  to  say  that  the  publishers 
seemed  to  me  to  have  made  out 
a  prima  facie  case.”  (“So  far  as 
first  appears." — Dictionary.) 

Taft  identified  one  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants  (Knight)  as  publisher 
of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 
“one  of  my  most  distinguished 
constituents.”  He  said  Knight 
had  appealed  to  him  to  arrange 
the  meeting. 

“I  stated,”  Taft  said,  “that  I 
had  no  direct  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  but  urged  upon  the  board 
careful  consideration  of  the  facts 
presented  by  the  publishers  and 
prompt  action  if  justified  by 
such  facts. 

“The  board  apparently  found 
that  the  facts  justified  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  contempt  proceedings, 
because  they  have  filed  such 
proceedings  before  the  United 
States  District  Court.” 

Release  of  the  correspondence 
added  ammunition  to  the  cam- 
pain  President  Truman  launched 
in  his  Labor  Day  speech  to  bring 
about  defeat  of  Taft-Hartley  Act 
supporters  in  Congress  and,  if 
possible,  to  repeal  the  law. 

Other  Democratic  chieftains 
and  labor  organizations  which 
have  come  out  in  support  of  the 
Truman  -  Barkley  ticket  have 
been  playing  up  the  conference 
in  the  office  of  Senator  Taft. 

Timing  of  the  release  was  sig¬ 
nificant.  The  story  broke  for  its 
fullest  play  in  newspapers  of 
Wednesday  morning.  Hearing  on 
the  NLRB  charge  that  ITU  vio¬ 
lated  the  injunction  is  scheduled 
to  begin  Monday  in  Indianapolis. 

During  the  union’s  convention 
at  Milwaukee  in  August,  I’TU 
President  Woodruff  Randolph 
made  a  public  issue  of  the  Taft 
conference  by  protesting  it  to 
the  White  House. 

Findling’s  letter  to  Truman 
reported  the  discussion,  as  fol¬ 
lows.  in  part: 

“He  (’Taft)  said  that  he  re¬ 


garded  the  I’m  case  as  the  most 
important  case  that  had  come 
to  the  board  and  that  it  stood  as 
a  symbol  to  many  members  of 
the  Congress  and  he  believed,  to 
the  public,  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  enforcement  machinery 
of  the  statute.  He  said  that  he 
was  therefore  greatly  disturbed 
by  reports  that  had  come  to  him 
from  various  sources,  indicating 
that  there  was  a  serious  break¬ 
down  of  the  enforcement  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  case  of  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

“He  declared,  particularly,  that 
in  a  situation  where  the  General 
Counsel’s  office  had  sought  and 
obtained  an  injunction,  it  was 
believed  the  Government’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  see  that  the  in¬ 
junction  was  obeyed.  .  .  . 

“Senator  Taft  repeated  in  sub¬ 
stance  that  he  had  called  us  be¬ 
cause  he  wanted  us  to  know  that 
he  was  keenly  interested  in  ef¬ 
fective  enforcement  of  the  sta¬ 
tute  and  that  in  his  view  and,  in 
the  view  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
the  ’Typographical  Union  case 
was  the  most  important  proceed¬ 
ing  that  had  arisen  under  the 
new  act.  .  .  . 

“Thereafter,  the  meeting  con¬ 
tinued  in  Senator’s  Taft’s  office 
with  the  publishers  discussing 
in  great  detail  the  present  status 
of  the  negotiations  in  Chicago 
from  their  point  of  view  and 
with  particular  reference  to 
whether  or  not  certain  demands 
made  by  the  union  in  the  nego¬ 
tiation  were  prohibited  by  the 
injunction  decree. 

“During  this  discussion  the 
publishers  indicated  that  if  the 
injunction  decree  did  not  pro¬ 
hibit  all  of  the  conduct  they 
thought  unlawful,  they  wished 
us  to  enlarge  the  decree  or  to  in¬ 
stitute  another  injunction  pro¬ 
ceeding.  We  questioned  the 
practicability  of  any  such  sug¬ 
gestion,  but  said  we  would  con¬ 
sider  it  further.” 

The  President  replied  to 
Findling: 

“I  read  your  letter  of  Aug.  19 
regarding  the  meeting  in  Sen¬ 
ator  Taft’s  office  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  Chicago  newspa¬ 
per  men  with  a  lot  of  interest. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  improper  for  any  Senator, 
no  matter  what  his  politics  or 
his  rank  in  the  Senate  may  be. 
to  attempt  to  put  the  heat  on 
one  of  the  Executive  depart¬ 
ments. 

“In  my  conference  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
on  its  organization,  I  informed 
the  members  of  that  board  and 
the  counsel  that  they  consti¬ 
tuted  a  part  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  and 
since  the  Chief  Executive  did 
not  expect  to  interfere  in  their 
internal  affairs,  he  expected  that 
they  would  be  immune  to  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  Legislative  Branch 
of  the  Government. 

“I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
counselors  of  the  National  La¬ 
bor  Relations  Board  will  bear 
this  in  mind  in  the  transaction 
of  public  business.” 

On  Thursday,  Chicago  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  16  voted 
694  to  22  to  submit  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  a  new  proposal  including 
the  union  security  clauses  in  the 
New  York  City  contract  signed 
recently. 
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Wire  Services 
Plan  Extensive 
UN  Coverage 

Most  comprehensive  European 
coverage  since  the  war  is  being 
furnished  by  the  three  American 
wire  services  on  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  general  assembly  in  Paris, 
opening  Sept.  21. 

Associated  Press 

Charles  Grumich,  in  charge  of 
the  UN  bureau  in  New  York, 
will  head  detail  coverage  for 
Associated  Press.  Overall  direc¬ 
tion  is  under  Preston  Grover  of 
the  Paris  bureau.  Also  on  the 
AP  staff  will  be  Robert  Eunson, 
Paris  news  editor;  Francis  W. 
Carpenter,  of  the  UN  staff;  Ar¬ 
thur  Gavshon,  diplomatic,  re¬ 
porter  from  London;  Roman 
Jimenez,  specialist  on  Latin- 
American  affairs;  Philip  Clarke, 
Rome;  Edward  Curtis,  with 
Count  Bernadotte's  party  from 
Rhodes,  and  the  regular  Paris 
staff— Joe  Dynan,  Louis  Nevin, 
Robert  Wilson,  and  Angel  Diez 
de  las  Heras.  Photographic  cov¬ 
erage  is  in  the  hands  of  J. 
Walter  Green  from  Rome. 

Two  wire-photo  transmitters 
will  be  set  up  in  the  Palais  de 
Chaillot,  and  pictures  will  go  by 
land-line,  thence  radio,  to  the 
U.  S. 

Communication  wires  include 
a  direct  Morse  line  and  tele¬ 
phone  line  from  the  Palais  to 
Rue  de  Berri. 

Associated  Press  says  it  will 
effect  fastest  transmission  in  its 
history. 

United  Press 

A  staff  of  10  veteran  diploma¬ 
tic  correspondents,  under  R.  H. 
Shackford,  will  spearhead 
United  Press  coverage.  Shack¬ 
ford  has  covered  every  major 
diplomatic  story  in  the  past  six 
years. 

Assisting  Shackford  will  be 
Robert  Manning,  head  of  U.P. 
UN  bureau;  James  Roper,  UN 
coverage;  Karol  Thaler,  London 
diplomatic  correspondent;  Dud¬ 
ley  Harmon,  Geneva;  Welling¬ 
ton  Long,  Frankfurt  bureau; 
Thomas  Allen,  of  the  Madrid  bu¬ 
reau;  Sam  Souki,  who  accom¬ 
panied  Count  Bernadotte  in 
Palestine;  and  James  McGlincy 
and  Haynes  Thompson,  Paris  bu¬ 
reau.  Members  of  the  regular 
Paris  staff  will  be  assigned  as 
needed. 

Dial  “telex”  will  serve  for 
emergencies  to  call  London  or 
other  bureaus  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  telex  system. 

All  news  will  go  direct  to 
main  European  trunk  lines  from 
a  copy  desk  at  the  UN  bureau. 

International  News  Service 

Pierre  J.  Huss,  veteran  foreign 
correspondent  and  UN  reporter, 
will  head  the  corps  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  correspon¬ 
dents. 

Huss  will  have  overall  charge 
of  the  INS  United  Nations  staff, 
which  will  include  Kingsbury 
Smith,  INS  European  General 
Manager,  John  E.  Lee,  Paris  bu¬ 
reau  manager,  Joseph  Ranft, 
Lawrence  Hall,  Daniel  Behrman, 
Georges  Schilling,  Elie  Maissi, 
Nora  Martin,  and  other  members 
of  the  INS  Paris  bureau. 

This  group  will  be  augmented 


by  members  of  the  INS  London 
and  Rome  staffs. 

To  insure  the  swiftest  trans¬ 
mission  of  news  from  the  UN 
meetings,  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  direct  cable 
transmission  from  the  INS  press 
room  at  the  Palais  de  Chaillot 
to  INS  headquarters  in  New 
York.  A  special  wire  circuit  has 
also  been  leased  from  the  press 
room  to  the  INS  Paris  bureau. 

Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times —  .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  line 
4  times —  ,80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Count  approximately  five,  S  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 

There  is  an  additional  charge  of 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

Publishing  &  Printing  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appraisals  Company 
6  Church  Street 
New  Tork  6,  New  York 

NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

ADVANTAGEOUS 
NEWSPAPER  BUYS 
WESTERN  DAILIES  &  WEEKLIES 

Marcus  Griffin  St  Associates 
427  West  3th  St..  Los  Angeles  13 

_ Phone:  MA-67874 _ 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES  WEEKLIES. 
J.  A.  SNYDER,  9980  Braddock  Dr. 

_ Culver  City,  California. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W,  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 
DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
L  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
EXCLUSIVE  newspaper  brokers  for 
27  years — Our  motto:  “Always  a 
square  deal  for  buyer  and  seller." 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  52,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan. 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

SOUTH’S  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
Papers  bought,  sold,  strict  confidence. 
A.  W.  Hnckle,  Mgr.,  Rock  Hill,  S.  0. 
WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS  in  fastest 
growing  aress  of  the  country. 

J.  R.  GABBRRT,  3937  Orange 
Riverside,  California 

_ (Many  yean  a  publisher) _ 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER 
BROKERAGE  SERVICE 
RAY  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 

3974  W’ilshire  Blvd. _ Los  Angeles 

•k  k  Let  me  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

5.  (5alif. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

EXCLUSIVE  county  seat  ABC  daily 
in  Pennsylvania.  Very  attractive  town 
with  some  manufacturing  in  farming 
county.  Building  may  also  be  pur¬ 
chased.  Good  equipment  including  4 
linotypes.  $125,000.  Terms  to  re¬ 
sponsible  individual  or  active  part¬ 
ners.  Box  1697.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

$15,000  DOWN  buys  fine  California 
weekly  grossing  $60,000  and  netting 
$20,000.  Exclusive  field,  well  equipped 
plant,  substantial  community  with 
steady  growth.  Total  price  $50,000. 
ODETT  and  ODETT 
Newspaper  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
FINE  WEEKLY  in  independent  South 
California  city  of  15,000  population. 
$20,000  cash  necessary. 

RAY  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 

3974  Wilshire  Blvd. _ Los  Angeles 

IDAHO  WEEKLY.  ONLY  PAPER  IN 
Clark  County.  Gross  over  lOM  with 
one-man  operation.  .Model  19  Lino., 
Babcock  press,  C&P  jobbers,  etc. 
Close  to  city  of  20,000.  $9,000,  half 
down.  No  agents.  Interests  in  other 
paper  necessitate  sale.  Art  Porter, 

Rexburg.  Idaho. _ 

.SEPTEMBER  LIST,  93  Dailies  and 
Weeklies  for  sale,  now  ready.  Mailed 
free  upon  request.  MAY  BROS.,  Bing¬ 
hamton.  N.  Y. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly. 
No  competition.  Gross  $35M.  Down 
$25M.  ,1.  L.  Stoll,  2719  S.  Cloverdale 

Ave.,  Los  Angeles  16,  Calif. _ 

THRIVING  1-man  weekly;  gross 
$10,000;  net  $5,000;  bargain,  $1,750 
cash.  Box  2457,  Boynton  Beach,  Fla. 

PUBLICATIONS  WANTED _ 

EDITOR  with  varied  American  and 
European  experience  would  like  to  buy 
part  interest  in  small  daily  or  big 
weekly,  assume  editorial  operation 
with  view  toward  full  ownership.  Good 
personality,  35  years  old.  family  man. 
All  replies  strictest  confidence.  Best 
financial,  character,  professional  ref- 
erences.  Box  1746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  newsi)aperman  with 
substantial  initial  payment  will  pur¬ 
chase  small  eastern  daily  where  terms 
are  offered.  Box  1708.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

OHIO  DAILY  wanted  bp  financially 
responsible  person  with  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Reply  will  be  treated  in 
strictest  confidence.  Box  1630,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

ESTABLISHMENT  of  teletypesetter 
network  makes  available  one  font 
8-point  Excelsior  with  Bold,  two 
fonts  8-point  Ideal  with  Bold,  five 
fonts  8-point  Excelsior  with  Memphis 
Bold,  one  font  6-point  Excelsior  with 
Mt-mphis  Bold.  All  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  .NEWS-HERALD,  HUTCHIN- 
SON.  KANSAS. _ 

CYLINDER  Press  (Huber)  for  sale. 
$400.  .Jersey  Parade.  112  Wyckoff 
Ave.,  Waldwick,  New  Jersey. _ 

DUPLEX  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
We  have  available  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  one  Duplex  Metropolitan  Model 
Rotary  Newspaper  Press.  Cutoff 
length,  22K".  Column  length,  21*. 
Capable  of  producing  4,  6,  8,  10,  12, 
14,  16  page  newspaper.  Will  also  pro¬ 
duce  a  32-page  newspaper  and  two  16- 
page  sections.  Can  also  produce  two 
entirely  different  16-page  newspapers. 
There  are  two  folders  with  the  press. 
Complete  dry  mat  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  Duplex  silent  chain  drive.  AC, 
three  phase,  220V.  60  cycle  motor 
equipment.  We  can  show  you  a  press 
of  this  type  now  running  daily.  Will 
produce  20,000  sixteen  page  papers 
per  hour  or  10,000  thirty-two  page 
papers  per  hour.  Complete  set  re¬ 
cast  rollers.  Twenty  chases.  Blue 
Seal  approved. 

Turner  Printing  Machinery,  Inc. 

2630  Payne  Avenue, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Branches:  Chicago — Detroit. 

CUTLER  HAMMER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3 
ph.  60  cy.  AC.  comnlete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable.  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parellel ;  three 
are  crosshead  type,  will  also  parallel. 

Hand  casting  stereo  equipment,  21)s 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest. 

The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRIN'nXG  Co. 
Waterbury  91,  Conn. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAl£ 

Potter  rotary  offset  press  28*  x  34* 
Grainer  for  sine  plates  44*  x  64". 
Press  for  lithographic  transfers  34* i 
46". 

Iron  bed  for  above. 

Proof  press  for  lithographic  proofs. 
Hand  whirler. 

3  H.  P.  electric  motor  AC  110/220. 

1  H.  P.  electric  motor  AC  110/220. 
Air  compressor. 

Ben-Day  machine. 

Tools,  extra  rollers,  supplies  sine,  etc. 
Purchased  rebuilt  for  export  order 
which  was  cancelled.  Great  sacrifice. 
Best  offer  accepted. 

LATIN  AMERICAN 
PRE.SS  SYNDICATE 
2  West  16th  Street. 

New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

64-PAGE  HOE  PRESS 

Excellent  condition.  Can  be  seen  is 
operation  in  large  city.  Delivery  is 
near  future.  If  interested,  write  or 
wire.  Box  1559,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


32-PAGE  HOE  PRESS.  2  deck,  doable 
width  with  double  folder,  21H-ineh 
cut-off,  equipped  with  2  extra  foast- 
ains  on  top  deck  for  color.  Press  hii 
compensation  rollers  to  be  nsed  to  re¬ 
gister  between  cylinders.  All  rollen 
rubber  or  synthetic  in  good  conditioi. 
Motor  equipment  40  H.P.  and  5  H.P. 
Cline-Westinghouse  drive  with  sileit 
chain  and  case.  Full  push  button  con¬ 
trol  with  7  stations.  Motors  220 
volt  60-cycle  3  phase.  Speed  abont 
20,000.  Will  be  available  about  No- 
vember  and  will  sell  F.  0.  B.  tnicbi 
or  cars  if  desired.  To  responsible  pur¬ 
chaser,  will  extend  monthly  paymenti 
if  desired.  This  press  is  now  runnini 
daily  and  Sunday  printing  East  St. 
Louis  Journal  and  is  being  replictf 
with  larger  equipment.  Inspection  with 
or  without  appointment.  Write  or  call 
P.  H.  Wire,  General  Manager,  The 
Journal,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 

GGSS,  24-page  press,  late  model,  with 
rubber  rollers,  blankets,  AC  motor 
drive  and  stereotype  equipmeuL 
$30,000.  Delivery  soon.  Advertiien 
Press,  Inc.,  Flint,  Michigan. 


FOR  SALE 

Duplex  8-page  angle  bar  flat  bed  web 
perfecting  press  complete  with  chases 
all  roller  stocks  10  h.p.  motor  for 
8  A.C.  220  volts  60  cycle  3  phase. 
Available  immediately. 

Duplex  8'Page  standard  tubular  plate 
press  in  long  16  page  frame,  with 
combination  yi  and  yi  page  folder 
with  complete  stereotype  equipment. 
All  equipment  brand  new.  Now  ii 
warehouse  boxed  and  crated  ready  for 
immediate  delivery. 

3  Deck  two-plate  wide  Goss  stereo 
equipment  AC  motor.  Available  Novem¬ 
ber,  1948. 

20-page  Duplex  Semi-Cylindrical 
Press,  Complete  Stereo,  and  Motor. 
Available  November  1,  1948. 

Duplex  8-Psge  Model  "E“ 

Complete  with  Chases,  All  Roller 
Stocks. 

lO-Horse  Power  Variable  Speed  Mo¬ 
tor  For  A.C.  220-Volt8,  60-(5ycle8,  2- 
Phase.  Press  excellent  Conditioi. 
Available  October  1,  1948. 

Junior  Autoplate,  23  9/16  Cut-Off. 
Very  good  Condition.  Available  Im¬ 
mediately. 

Full  Page  Goss  69E  Flat  Casting  Box 
Very  Good  Condition.  Available  In- 
mediately. 

Goss  Mat  Roller. 

Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Finishing  Ma¬ 
chine. 

Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Casting  Box. 
All  Very  Good  Condition. 

Available  Immediately. 

For  details  Write  or  Wire: 

CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

Retlaw  Hotel, 

Fond  du  lac,  Wisconsin. 
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gCHAWCAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE 

rffO  8-PAOE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
PRESSES  (Twinned)  MODEL  A 

S-Ptge  Duplex  flatbed  press,  anglebsr 
■odel.  _ 

GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

3U(-inch  cutoff,  S  deck,  two  plates 
vide,  with  extra  color  fountains,  AO 
motor  equipment,  complete  stereo. 

3  UNIT  HOE 

22%"  cut  off,  Hos  3-arm  reels,  ten¬ 
sions,  full  speed  pasters,  web-break 
detectors,  double  folder,  75  hp  A.C. 
motor  and  control,  conveyors. 
Available  immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  T. 
Saits  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Oible  Address:  "Shulpress  New  York" 


SHAVERS,  Proof  Presses,  Casting 
Boxes,  Routers,  Saw  Trimmers,  Mat 
Boilers,  Metal  Pots,  Stereo  Chases, 
both  new  and  used;  Automatic  Cylin- 
irr  Presses,  Paper  Cutters.  NEW 
HATERIAL:  Newspaper  Form  Tables, 
ill  steel;  6  and  8  ft.  Make-up  Tables; 
Otileys  and  Galley  Cabinets;  Dump 
Trneis;  Balers,  both  hand  and  power; 
M'  National  Hydraulic  and  44"  Na¬ 
tional  Automatic  Power  Cutters.  Write 
for  our  new  bulletin,  giving  complete 
jilt.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West 
tind  St.,  New  York  18. 


COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

12  HOE  UNITS 

vith  four  double  folders,  Koehler 
iwli,  and  conveyors. 

II  TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
ud  complete  composing  room,  inclnd- 
iii  Monotype  equipment. 

ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN 

MO  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE:  Hoe  Curved  Plate  Shav¬ 
ing  and  Finishing  Machine — for  plates 
of  13%"  diameter,  sheet  cut — 

also  Curved  Casting  Box  same  size. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 
FOR  SALE 

4  S18  Linotypes,  two  magazines  each. 
A.  C.  motor. 

1  126  Linotype  "Mixer". 

1  Model  A  Intertype. 
Ostrander  Seymour  Mat  Roller. 
Goss  Plate  Shaver. 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets. 

_ Philadelphia,  Penna.  _ 

FOR  S.ALE — Model  14  Linotype, 
electric  pot  and  motor,  low  base,  fast 
screws.  Universal  ejector,  3  molds,  3 
magazines,  in  daily  use.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Price  $3100.  Gilpin  Printing 

Co..  Richford,  Vermont. _ 

"DUPLEX"  light  duty  rolling-in 
machine.  Wet  or  dry  mats.  Can  see 
it  in  operation.  Painesville  Telegraph, 

Painesville,  Ohio. _ 

New  model  CRAWFORD  SINGLE 
WRAPPER  slashes  mailroom  costs. 
Wraps  1000  per  hour.  GU.AR.ANTEED. 
William  B.  F.dmondson  Co.,  1522  Cal- 
lowhill  St..  Philadelphia  30,  Pa. 
SECONDHAND  PLATE  finishing  ma¬ 
chine  for  Duplex  tubular  press.  Good 
condition.  $100.  Write  Casper  Tri- 
bune-Hernld,  Casper.  Wyoming. _ 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOT  TO 
SELL? 

(Or  Will  Buy) 

Duplex  or  Goss  Flatbeds.  Duplex 
Tubulars  and  Stereotype,  Duplex, 
Goss,  Hoe  or  Scott  semi-cylindrical 
presses. 

For  a  quick  sale,  let  Charlie  Brown, 
formerly  with  Duplex  for  25  years, 
sell  it  for  you. 

Have  waiting  clientele 
Contact  me. 
CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

Retlaw  Hotel 
Fond  du  Lac.  Wisconsin 


MATRIX  ROLLING  MACHINE— Du¬ 
plex  34*  heavy  duty  159G — 36"  x  36" 
M.  Worm  geared  motor  base  with 
dirtet  connected  Louis  Allis  5^  h.p. 
izdaetion  motor  $103646;  Type  KH 
t-A  120/440  volts;  550/1140  rpm:  2 
{Use;  60  cycle;  coupling;  Cutler- 
Himmer  $D3782  control  unit.  Avail- 
tbl«  BOW.  May  be  inspected  in  oper- 
itisB.  Being  used  daily.  THE  ARGUS, 
1724  Fourth  Avenue,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 


I^OD  Model  DS  0824  in  good  run- 
■ii|  condition;  gas  pot.  General  Elec¬ 
tric  AC  Motor,  six  molds,  Margach 
fMder;  Immediate  delivery;  Complete 
12250.00;  Baltimore  Printing  Com- 
Ptsy,  327  N.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore  2, 
Maryland. 


8088  4S-R  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller, 
9»«t  curved  router  2244"  cut-off.  Box 
Ml.  Boise,  Idaho. 


fOR  SALE — Now  equipment,  Directo- 
ast.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro- 
Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stweotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
™1h,  etc.  Walter  W.  Meso  Com- 
400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago, 


^VY  Duty  Pony  Autoplate,  16  by 
JBi.  DC  motor,  brand  new,  never 
"M  used.  Offered  at  considerable 
**^1.  Box  1595,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


seed  newspaper  TURTLES!  Im- 
■Miste  delivery  on  L.  A  B.  Heavy 
9>ty  Turtles,  manufactured  to  the 
height  you  specify,  with  half- 
‘ath  adjustment  up  or  down.  All 
■ctsl  construction,  cast  Iron  machined 
'*1  With  easy  rolling  4-ineh  metal 
'•Wsrs,  ball-bearing  swivel  type, 
W8-50  F.O.B.  Elkin,  N.  0.  Rubber 
*Mls  optional  at  small  additional 
"••ic.  Write  for  literature  ^ving 
‘'■plcte  details.  L.  A  B.  Sales  Com- 
My.  118  Market  Street.  P.  O.  Bex 
Klkin,  North  Carolina. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


OFFERING  NEWSPRINT 

Standard  quality  white  American  or 
Canadian. 

FROM  15"  UP  TO  70"  ROLLS 
For  immediate  or  deferred  shipment. 

AT  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES. 

East  West  Trading  Corp.,  79  Wall  St., 
New  York  City,  HAnover  2-0165. 

NEWSPRINT 

Offering  standard  quality  white  Am¬ 
erican  or  Canadian.  66"  and  34"  rolls 
at  $176  per  ton.  Side  runs  below  $160 
per  ton.  All  F.  O.  B.  New  York.  Box 

1738,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  American  32  lb.  Standard; 
Rolls.  Sheets.  Box  1719,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 

750  Tons  Monthly. 

Domestic,  your  sizes, 

$181  per  ton  fob  mill. 

S.  B.  BERHEN3  A  CO..  54  East  9tb 
Street,  New  York  City.  Phone:  OR- 
chard  4-6460.  Attention:  Mr.  Stanley. 


NEWSPRINT— best  quality  rolls  and 
sheets.  All  other  papers.  The  Paper 
Merchants'  Co.,  147  W.  42nd  St.,  New 
York  City.  Phone:  CHelsea  2-4603. 


NEWSPRINT 

Canadian  and  American  any  size  in 
carload  lots.  Immediate  or  deferred 
shipments  at  most  attractive  price. 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 
SUPPLY  CO. 

Box  1229,  Grand  Central  Station 
New  York  17,  New  York 
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NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPRINT  in  all  roll  sizes  for  im¬ 

mediate  or  deferred  delivery,  finest 
quality,  Canadian  and  American, 
white,  standard,  32  lb.  basic  weight 
newsprint.  Price  $180.00  per  ton 
F.O.B.  New  York  or  Canada.  News¬ 
print  available  in  sheets  at  $165.00 
per  ton. 

Stanley  Ross  Associates 
2  West  16th  St. 

New  York  City 

CABLE  ADDRESS;  ROSSPRESS 
New  York  City. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
_ Tel:  MAin  2-2231 _ 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  Tracking  Co.,  Ine. 

See  our  ad  on  page  65 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 

DL'Pl.EX  FLATBED  PRESS 
standard  or  tabloid  papers. 
Box  1733.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WANTED 

Heavy  du^  dry  mat  roller 
Hoe  or  Goss 
AC  motor  equipment 
Good  working  condition 
Box  1602,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone,  BRyant  9-1132 


WANTED 

Publisher  needs  newspaper  press.  Give 
full  particulars.  Box  1625,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WANTED 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13)4  inch  printing  diameter. 
2144  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 

Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 

Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertjrpes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


QUICK  SURE  WAT  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS  I 


Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  your  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
Each  month’s  issue  brings  you  practi¬ 
cal  staff-training  material,  sound  man¬ 
agement  tips,  sell-on-sight  campaigns, 
promotional  aids.  Personalized  counsel 
on  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional 
cost,  tool  Write  today  for  FREE 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  You  More  Money. 


PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plana 
News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

LARGEST.  Best  equipped,  commerclai 
plant  in  Florida’s  fastest  growing  city. 
25  years  and  never  idle.  Gross  over 
3100,000.  Repeat  business  makes  up 
he  bulk  of  our  work.  By  appoint- 
nent  only.  Box  1558,  Editor  A  Pub- 
isher _ 

HALF  INTEREST  FREE 
To  ace  advertising  solicitor,  in  New 
York  City  weekly  newspaper.  Long 
established.  Box  1711,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES _ 

CALIFORNIA  resident  in  New  York 
seeking  West-Coast  assignments  for 
Eastern  trade  publications  or  firms. 
Experienced  book  sales  promotion,  ad¬ 
vertising,  direct  mail  copywriter;  ex¬ 
cellent  manufacturing  background; 
young  woman,  B.  A.  Psychology.  In¬ 
terested  reporting  Northern  Califonia 
trade  news  or  serving  as  general  lo¬ 
cal  business  representative.  Box  1673, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAN  you  use  the  services  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  foreign  correspondent! 
Leaving  soon  for  Europe,  offer  on  the 
spot  analysis  of  European  problem's 
and  developments  for  interested  peri¬ 
odicals  and  newspapers.  References 
on  request.  Box  1639,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  WANTED: 
Working  newspapermen  throughout 
country  to  supply  fact-detective  author 
with  pictures  and  outline  of  old  and 
current  murder  cases.  For  further  de¬ 
tails  write.  Box  1680,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher  stating  rate  for  pictures  and 
synopsis. 


EUROPE,  UN,  ERP;  general  news, 
feature  assignments,  special  or  staff. 
Able  reporter,  fine  contacts.  J.  0. 
Donahue  Jr.,  184  rue  Legendre,  Paris 
17. 


GULF  COAST  Area  representation 
wanted  by  experienced  writer,  report¬ 
er.  located  in  Houston.  Box  1716, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TRAVELING — INSIDE  U.  S.  A. 
Extensive  3  to  5  year  trip;  competent 
ccuple.  excellent  experience  advertis¬ 
ing,  allied  fields;  business  acumen; 
interested  in  positions  or  propositions. 
Can  we  help  blaze  your  trail!  Box 
1754  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  LEG  MAN 
Newsman,  freelancer,  25.  Leaving  In 
November.  Will  run  your  South  Am¬ 
erican  errands  on  roving,  part-time 
beats.  Features,  trade  and  farm  Jonr- 
uals.  Box  1543,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  correspondent  with 
national  daily  wishes  take  on  addi-- 

tional  coverage.  Box  1757,  Editor  A 

Piihliaher. _ 

WOMAN  correspondent  representing 
Belgian  paper  wishes  additional  writ¬ 
ing,  research.  Magazine  experience. 
Two  years  OWI  overseas.  Master’s  in 
political  science.  Perfect  French.  Bon 
1.544.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  Correspondent  top 
foreign  and  war  correspondent  back¬ 

ground  now  with  national  daily  wants 
change.  Box  1756.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

WOMAN  FREE  LANCER^-Copyedit- 
ing.  Writing,  Rewrite,  Styling,  Proof¬ 
reading.  French  to  English  Transla¬ 
tion.  I’m  competent,  reliable,  quick. 
Back  from  work  abroad;  want  assign¬ 
ments.  References.  Box  1655,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  AC¬ 
COUNTANT  and  office  manager  for 
16.000  circulation  Pacific  Northwest 
daily.  Progressive  small  city — excel¬ 
lent  schools  and  recreational  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Give  complete  details  in¬ 
cluding  references  and  salary  re¬ 
quired.  Box  1661,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTEO— ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN:  Perma¬ 
nent  situation  for  experienced  man  by 
outstanding  six-day  afternoon  daily  of 
I  12,000  circulation.  Give  full  particn- 
Isrs,  experience,  salary,  etc.  Daily  Ga- 
1  zette.  Sterling,  Ill. 
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HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  imall. 
progressive  Tennessee  daily  in  city  of 
15.000.  Should  be  able  to  make  lay¬ 
outs,  plsn  campaigns.  Give  experience, 
salary  desired.  A  permanent  job  with 
a  chance  to  advance.  Box  1724,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN  for  Alaska's  largest  daily. 
Knowledge  of  layout  essential.  Give 
full  details  air  mail.  Anchorage  Times. 
P.  O.  Box  40,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
EXPERIENCED  advertising  solicitor 
under  thirty-five,  who  can  deliver  the 
goods  for  fastest  growing  Southern 
morning  and  evening  combination;  also 
who  can  qualify  for  future  opportuni¬ 
ties  we  have  to  offer,  communicate 
fully  to  D.  L.  Chapman.  Ledger  En¬ 
quirer  Newspapers,  Columbus.  Ga. 


LOCAL  DISPLAY  MANAGER  for 
M.E.S.  combination.  50.000  circula¬ 
tion.  prefer  man  trained  in  competi¬ 
tive  picture.  Box  1631,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  aggres¬ 
sive  young  advertising  salesman  who 
wants  to  grow  with  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing  evening  Sunday  daily.  Should  have 
at  least  one  year's  selling  and  copy¬ 
writing  experience.  Journalism  grad, 
preferred  but  not  essential.  Excellent 
year  round  climate.  Write  or  wire  D. 
L.  McDermott,  The  Dalles  Chronicle, 
The  Dalles.  Oregon. 

NATIONAL  ADVER'nSING  MANA¬ 
GER  for  M.E.S.  combination,  50,000 
circulation,  prefer  man  trained  in 
competitive  picture.  Box  1032,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Experienced  general  ad¬ 
vertising  man.  Morning  and  Sunday 
combination.  Southern  city  over  100,- 
000.  Competitive  market.  Give  full  in¬ 
formation  first  letter.  Box  1712,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


WICHITA  NEEDS 
ONE  MORE  TOP  FLIGHT 
LOCAL  DISPLAY  MAN 
Community  growth  snd  increases  in 
Eagle  linage  totals  necessitates  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  one  more  fully  experienced 
local  display  man  to  our  production- 
proved  staff.  He  must  be  able  to  make 
credible  layouts  snd  furnish  a  fine 
sales  record  on  department  store  or 
similsr  accounts.  Such  a  producer  ran 
find  a  permanent,  pleasant  connection, 
and  an  income  based  on  his  ability  to 
bring  in  business,  here.  Contact  Jack 
Speer,  Advertising  Director,  The 
Wichita  Eagle,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
(Might  be  wise  to  wire,  if  you  are 
interested.) 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

AGGRESSIVE,  experienced  young  man 
wanted  for  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  on  13,000  midwest  daily.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  full  charge  of  depart¬ 
ment.  Details  and  references  first  let- 
ter.  Box  1715,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Perma¬ 
nent  position  with  growing  organisa¬ 
tion.  Prefer  young  man  who  is  now 
assistant  ready  for  advancement. 
Home  of  Oklahoma  University  and 
ideal  city  in  which  to  live.  Housing 
available.  Norman  Transcript,  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 


HELP  WAMTED— EDITORIAL 


COLLEGE  graduate,  single,  under  80, 
with  car  and  newspaper  experience  for 
contact  work  and  feature  selling.  Box 
1624.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


EDITOR-REPORTER  for  central  New 
York  liberal  weekly.  Man  with  daily 
newspaper  experience  preferred.  Box 
1787,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  NEWS  reporter  wanted 
immediately,  permanent,  rush  details 
experience,  references,  starting  salary. 
Daily  News,  Middlesboro,  Kentucky. 

LOCAL  RADIO  NEWS 
Highest  local  Hooper,  independent  sta¬ 
tion  has  opening  in  local  news  bureau 
for  hard-working,  ambitious,  young 
and  able  newsman  who  wants  to  get 
into  radio  news  writing.  Write  full 
details  to:  News  Editor,  WKDA,  Nash- 

ville,  Tennessee. _ 

REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  experi¬ 
enced  reporter  Wide  awake  organisa¬ 
tion.  Ideal  place  to  live,  good  working 
conditions.  Times-News,  Twin  Fails, 
Idaho. 


HELP  WANTED— PROMOTION 

PROMOTION  DEPARTMENT  worker 
for  progressive  daily  newspaper  in  one 
of  America's  largest  mid-western  cit¬ 
ies.  Copy  snd  some  layout  ability 
plus  enterprise  snd  responsibility  es¬ 
sential.  Adequate  salary  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance  in  active  big-time 
field.  Write  fully  to  Box  1730,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN  WANTED 
BY  EVENING  NEWSPAPER 

LOC.ATED  near  Chicago,  in  city  of 
about  85,000  —  circulation  40,000 
daily.  Permanent  position  offered  to 
experienced,  practical  man,  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  control  modern  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction. 

Write  Box  1668,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SEVERAL  steady  sitnstlons  on  the 
night  side  open  in  16-marhine  Ohio 
plant.  Operators,  floor  men  or  com- 
oination  Sickness  benefits,  accident, 
hospitalisation,  pension  and  vacation. 
Union  Scale.  $2  2144  pec  hour  All 
replies  treated  as  confidential.  Write 
Box  1617,  Editoi^A  Publisher. _ 

STEREOTYPER  wsnted  by  newspa¬ 

per  in  New  England  city,  scale  over 
$70.00  weekly.  Management  will  as¬ 
sist  in  finding  living  quarters.  A^Iy 
by  letter,  giving  background.  Box 
1669,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANT  UNION  PRESSMAN  for  seven 
day  operation,  five  day  working  week. 
Apply  Leonard  V.  Finder,  or  William 
Loeb.  Union  Leader  Corporation,  Man¬ 
chester,  New  Hampshire. 


_ HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN _ 

PICTl’RE  SYXDiCATE  requires  sales¬ 
man,  good  contacts  with  magazines 
and  advertisers.  Salary  and  commis¬ 
sion.  Box  1751,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 


NEWSPAPERMEN'S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles,  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klansner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

ABLE  AND  EXPERIENCED  —  35 
years  old,  married  man.  Background  of 
weekly  ow-nership  and  small  daily  ad¬ 
ministrative  experience.  Wish  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  small  daily  as  assistant 
to  publisher,  or  business-advertising 
manager.  Desire  to  invest  $12,000  now 
for  working  interest  with  possible  fu¬ 
ture  control.  Now  pleasantly  associ¬ 
ated  with  lOM  circulation  daily. 
Ample  references.  My  association 
with  publisher  who  wants  to  slow 
down  from  daily  grind  should  be  mu¬ 
tually  advantageous.  Know  how — and 
am  willing  to  work.  Prefer  coastal  lo¬ 
cation.  Your  reply  kept  in  confidence. 
Box  1735.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AUDITOR  -  RECOMMENDED.  com¬ 
munity-supported  general  manager,  20 
years'  experience,  seeks  better  op¬ 
portunity.  Competent  teammates 
ready  if  needed.  Available  now.  Box 
17.52,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

COMPTROLLER,  now  employed,  seeks 
new  connection  in  paper  printing  or 
publishing  fields;  20  years  diversified 
experience.  Personable  and  aggres¬ 
sive,  age  46.  Available  upon  two  weeks 
notice.  Box  1605,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


COMPTROLLER 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 


Executive  background  in  accounting, 
taxes,  purchasing  and  credits.  Thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  all  departments 
of  newspaper  operation.  Expense  con¬ 
trol  a  specialty.  Available  October 
15th. 

Box  1674  Editor  &  Publisher 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ADMINISTRATIVE _ 

OUTSTANDING  publisher  -  general 
manager,  will  be  in  Chicago  Sept.  25- 
29  available  for  personal  interview 
with  newspaper  owners  seeking  top 
executive.  Will  have  record  of  pro¬ 
gress  for  inspection.  Write  Box  1'734, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


Seeks  new  location — 

GLEN  MORRISON 

general  manager  two  newspapers, 
Ohio  cities  fifty  and  thirty  thousand, 
with  excellent  record  of  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  both.  Smaller  city  no  com¬ 
petition — other  against  ME  A  8  com¬ 
bination.  25  years  newapapering,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  advertising  manager 
and  general  manager.  Handled  labor 
negotiations  both  newspapers  satisfact¬ 
orily.  Readily  engage  civic  affairs, 
good  health,  family  man,  with  high 
grade  refer-xwes.  Write  Glen  Morri¬ 
son,  1120  MAple  Ave.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALES.  11 
years'  ad  experience,  newspaper, 
agency.  Now  with  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area  daily.  Excellent  sales, 
copy  and  layout.  Wishes  better  oppor¬ 

tunity.  College  graduate,  married, 
young  Veteran.  Box  1726,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
or  RETAIL  MANAGER 
Thoroughly  experienced  as  salesman  or 
as  manager  all  advertising  depart¬ 
ments.  Good  record  in  building  morale 
and  sales.  I  am  leaving  the  retail 
managership  of  The  Toledo  Blade 
where  I  was  formerly  department  store 
representative.  Previously  national 
staff  Cleveland  Press,  Classified  Man- 
agt-r  Toledo  News-Bee,  classified  and 
national  manager  Cincinnati  Post; 
seeking  position  as  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  or  retail  manager  on  metropolitan 
newspaper  in  the  midwest. 

BURLEY  LAURIMORE 
3436  Goddard  Rd.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE.  Expansive 
knowledge  of  New  York  City  news- 
aper  market.  Forceful  food,  drug, 
i^uor  snd  cosmetic  presentations. 
Midwesterner,  41,  15  years  advertis¬ 
ing,  sales  snd  marketing.  Knows 
agencies  snd  advertisers  New  York 
Cfity,  Philadelphia.  Chicago,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee.  Box  1634, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

RESOURCEFUL  Manager,  full  charge 
department.  Experienced  straight,  pro¬ 
motion,  feature  advertising.  Consistent 
gains  based  on  "SERVICE".  Now 
selling  church  pages  for  self.  Available 
immediately.  Box  1743,  Editor  A  Fub- 

lisher. _ 

WRITER — Young  man — broad,  suc¬ 
cessful  background  that  can  best  be 
used  in  responsible  capacity  in  execu¬ 
tion  of  effective  advertising  or  public 
relations  programs.  Box  1666,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CARTOONIST _ 

TOPNOTCH  political  cartoonist  snd 
contact  man  available.  Versatile  esr- 
trons  depict  world  and  local  color. 
Experienced  in  finance  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion.  Would  be  extremely  useful 
to  management.  Samples  snd  excellent 
references.  Will  go  anywhere.  Repub- 
lican.  Box  1747,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


AAAl— Alert,  aggressive,  ambitions, 
eirculstion  snd  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger.  Wide  and  varied  experience,  small 
daily  or  growing  magazine.  New  Eng- 
Isnd,  New  York  ares  preferred.  Box 
1607.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  Manager,  or  assistant, 
thorough  knowledge  of  circulation. 
A.  B.  C.  Little  Merchant  Plan  —  18 
years'  experience.  Box  1725,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  capable, 
ambitions,  age  34,  married.  Knowledge 
all  phases — ABC,  Mail,  Little  Mer¬ 
chant,  etc.  Enviable  circulation  re¬ 
cord.  Employed.  Desire  paper  over 
25,000.  Available  80  days.  Box  1644, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCUUTION 

16  YEARS  (jlR(jULATION  mana|j: 
ment  and  promotion  experience.  Will 
produce  Maximum  results  at  minims^ 
costs.  Steady,  reliable,  best  references. 
Interested  only  in  permanent  locatioT 
.Age  37.  Family  man.  Box  1720,  Editm 
A  Publisher. 

EN EKGETIC  Circulator,  age  36, 
sires  change,  10  years'  circulation  ei. 
perience.  all  phases.  Flair  for  promo, 
tion,  Producer,  Thorough  in  detail  sn4 
organization.  Prefer  West  or  Middli 
West.  Box  1717,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTeI^^ 
EDITORIAL 

able  rewriteman,  fast  at  desk,  enter¬ 
prising  reporter.  3  years’  experieaee 
with  wire  service.  Top  recommends- 
tions.  Prefer  metropolitan  clD  os 
Eastern  Seaboard.  Box  1539,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

ALERT,  ambitious,  capable  newsman- 
26,  single,  college,  references;  some 
daily  experience.  Have  car.  Box  16#L 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ALERT  REPORTER,  With  'know 
to  dig  behind  the  news.  Seeks  paper 
with  advancement  opportunity.  Five 
Years  on  general  news,  polities,  polieo. 
Now  employed  afternoon  daily. 
lege  grad.,  28.  Box  1568,  Editor  $ 

Publisher. _ 

AMBITIOUS,  single,  age  26.  Seekini 
permanent  radio,  reporting  job.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Two  years  reporting  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1744,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AT  A  CROSSROAD  " 

Veteran  with  excellent  background  snd 
experience  for  newspaper  or  publicity 
field,  must  find  job  by  October  1.  For 
complete  resume  write  Box  1750,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

ATTEN-nON  EDITORS  —  Top  flight 
sports  writer  with  over  five  yesri’ 
experience  on  metropolitan  Facile 
coast  daily  seeks  sports  editor  job  or 
position  on  staff  of  medium  liied 
daily.  Covered  PCL  baseball;  top  grid 
games  coast  to  coast;  major  golf 
tournaments;  basketball:  boxing  and 
other  minor  sports.  Makeup  experi¬ 
ence.  Also  police  beat  and  rewrite  ex¬ 
perience.  28,  married,  no  children. 
Go  anywhere.  References.  Box  1721, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COAST’S  fine  but  must  return  to 
Middle  West  for  family  reasons.  Copy 
desk,  rewrite  or  reporter — now  em¬ 
ployed  on  one  of  Coast's  largest  dail¬ 
ies — seek  permanent  connection— M 
years  old,  wife  and  child,  collen 
graduate  with  Middle  West  baci- 
gronnd.  Box  1748,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
CITY  EDITOR  of  State’s  Urgeit 
newspaper,  27,  college  gradnste, 
news,  feature,  slot,  and  make-up  ex¬ 
perience,  will  travel  anywhere  for 
good  job  on  big  daily.  Available  mid- 
October.  Box  1694,  EdRor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

COLLEGE  graduate,  English  Major, 
wants  position  writing  for  trade  jonr- 
nal  or  house  publication.  Knowledge 
makeup,  layout.  Free  to  travel. 
Robert  A.  Buckley.  147-41  Elm  Avo., 

Flushing,  N.  Y. _ _ 

COPYRE ADER  —  20  years’  editorial 
experience.  Go  anyplace  but  prefer 
Southwest.  Box  1739,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

COPYRE  A  DER-reporter,  experieneod 
retail  trade  paper  newsman;  alert,  de¬ 
pendable.  Box  1576,  Editor  A  Fnb- 
llsher.  _ _ 


COPY  READER — Seeking  pennanosl 
berth.  Rapid  and  accurate.  Box  1571 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 


CUB  REPORTER,  small  city  dally. 
Journalism  school  graduate.  Vet.  Sid 
Blum.  40  W.  Long  St..  Columbus.  0. 
EASTERN  editors:  young  telegrspk 
editor  seeks  copy  desk  post  in  yotr 
area.  Top  references.  College  grsds- 
ste,  SDK.  Box  1575,  Editor  A  PsV 

lieher _ _ 

EDITOR-REPORTER,  35,  12  years’ 
varied  experience,  enterprising,  ap 
gressive  and  sober,  desires  post  with 
future  on  Long  Island,  Westchester, 
Connecticut  or  New  Jersey  weekly  or 
daily.  Box  1740,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITOR  of  folding  small  daily  seeM 
editorial  writing,  copyreading  Jok 
WOULD  ACCEPT  proofreading  wiU 
opportunity  on  side  to  show  ability. 
Box  1736,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER  for  September  18,  1948 
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fimATIONS  WANTED— EDITOIUAL  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


SnffoR.  expert  new*p»per-ni»j»iine 
„ui  eircnUtion  (bMkground:  aisoel- 
Sr  editor,  war  correspondent,  chief 
correspondent  national  news 
magaiine,  top  bj-line  writer; 
•rticlea,  stories  in  Post,  Collier  a.  Am- 
Esquire,  etc.),  seeking  appro- 
newspaper  or  magasine  editor- 
Box  1540,  Editor  A  Pnb- 


,iei  books,  news  magasine.  Veteran, 
Tile  graduate,  single.  33.  Salary  see- 
y.'J.rr  Box  1596.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FDITOKIAL  writer  8  years  leading 
\ew  York  daily,  previously  8  years 
minsging  editor  small  city  daily,  de- 
lirei  editorial-news  position  small 
j.ilT  South  preferred.  Salary  second- 
iry.^ifow  employed.  Box  1755,  Editor 
*  ^blisher. 

vT.llICHlC-AX  COPYREADER  -  Re  • 
Borter  now  employed  by  major  west- 
»iit  daily  desires  return  to  Great 
Ukes  or  North-Central  regions.  Vet. 
J5  Married.  Several  years’  experience 
drik  and  beats.  Beat  references.  Box 
1743,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


yX^RIENCED  managing  editor, 
geiri  editor,  desk  man,  feature  and 
fditorial  writer  large  or  small  paper 
Urge  or  small  city.  Single,  sober, 
itesdy.  good  appearance,  cooperative. 
Substantial  salary  less  important  than 
(oarenial  working  conditions.  Box 
1739,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


BCPERIENCED  young  editor  large 
•riu  winning  weekly  wants  job  wire 
fditor  small  daily,  copy  reader  med- 
inm  sited  daily,  college  graduate.  Box 
1899,  Editor  A  Pnbllsher. _ 


fOCR  years  small  daily,  city  editor, 
nperter,  make-np;  aide  to  high  State 
gleisl;  30.  Want  reporting  or  desk 
tob  in  East.  Box  1613,  Editor  A 
hbliiker. _ 


freelance  writer.  26.  Williams 
Collfge.  University  of  Missouri,  (June, 
1948,  in  top  5%)  seeks  position  in 
9<llliine  or  public  relations  fields. 
SilM  include  trade  journals.  Sports 
Aleld,  Harper’s  Bazaar,  etc.  Box 
1731.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OIRL  REPORTER 
Winti  stimulating  job  with  newspaper 
ir  wire  service  bureau  anywhere  in 
Tnited  States.  Journalism  degree,  5 
rnrs'  top-flight  experience.  Box 
1741,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WORKING  young  livewiro 
issts  reporter  Job.  House  organ  as- 
lislsat  editor  for  lii  yeara.  College. 
9a  1601,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HONOR  graduate.  University  of  Mis- 
wsri,  wants  permanent  job  as  re- 
:«rter  or  deskman  with  daily  east  of 
Kiiiiisippi.  Experienced.  Box  1722, 
Miter  ft  Publisher. 


HONOR  GRAD.,  veteran,  24,  editor- 
;Usl  college  paper,  seeking  opportnn- 
7  (or  experience  Eastern  paper. 
'kilKnl  writer,  also  draws  well.  Sal- 
17  secondary.  Box  1658,  Editor  A 
?ablisber. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Fomer  managing  editor  outstanding 
asll-city  daily  looking  for  editorship 
r  10.000-50,000  field.  Now  earning 
tUOO  ia  responsible  post  with  metro- 
Klitan  daily,  but  less  interested  in 
xproring  income  than  in  chance  to 
rt  back  to  organisation  and  direction 
1!  Bsws  staff.  Age  42;  good  health, 
|wi  habits  and  a  background  that 
liotld  appeal  to  any  publisher  look- 
sf  (ir  reliability,  a  tense  of  purpose 
■4  vilHagness  to  work  harmoniously 
ntk  those  above  and  below.  Box  1616, 
iter  ft  Publisher. 


_ MANAGING  EDITOR 

TOUSO  MAN  (81)  desires  position  as 
tuttnaanager  of  semi-weekly  or 
hilr  aewspaper.  Fifteen  years'  experi- 
utt  ia  all  phases  and  departments  of 
ITfhPer  publication  and  commercial 
^ting.  Now  editing  16-20  page 
and  superviaing  Job  shop  In 
grossing  more  than  $50,000. 


NEWSPAPER  WOMAN 
Now  women's  editor  of  leading  New 
England  Snndsy  paper  woman’s  sec¬ 
tion  in  full  charge  of  correspondence, 
copy,  layout,  make  up.  Experience  in 
public  relations,  advertising,  radio. 
Young,  aggressive,  capable.  Highest 
references.  Box  1635,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NO  MORE  WEEKLIES 
I  had  my  try  at  the  great  ambition. 
Ran  my  own  weekly  for  a  year  and 
now  I’m  hankering  to  get  back  in  the 
daily  field.  Seventeen  years  in  the 
business.  For  six  years  was  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  90,000  circulation  daily.  Can 
qualify  as  sports  editor,  columnist, 
desk  or  makeup  man.  also  could  work 
on  city  desk,  copy  desk  or  general 
makeup.  Considerable  experience  in 
newspaper  promotion  work.  Have  ex¬ 
cellent  references  and  proof  of  ability. 
Single,  so  housing  no  problem.  Will 
go  anyplace.  Write  Box  1718,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTING  OR  OTHER  editorial  po¬ 
sition  on  daily  wanted.  Young,  at¬ 
tractive  woman.  Imaginative  but  ac¬ 
curate  news-finder,  writer.  Journalism 
B.  A.  Publishing,  trade  paper  report¬ 
ing.  feature,  rewrite  experience.  Now 
feature  editor  of  New  York  business 
weekly.  Distance  no  object — oppor¬ 
tunity  is.  Box  1732,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

REPORTER,  writer;  experienced,  po¬ 
lice,  general  assignment,  29.  married, 
steady.  Go  anywhere.  Box  1713,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  city  editor,  small  town 
daily.  Single,  26.  2  years’  experience, 
A.  B.  degree.  Desires  reporting  or 
radio  job  California,  Pacific  northwest. 

Box  774.5,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER.  2.>.  veteran,  B..A.  degree. 
I'/j  years’  experience.  9  months  police 
beat.  9  months  general  news  coverage.  I 
Go  anywhere.  Box  1753,  Editor  A  | 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  ON  CITY  STAFF  OF 
medium  -  circulation  daily,  college- 
trained.  with  2  years  daily  and  weekly 
experience,  seeks  reporter’s  spot  on 
daily  of  50,000  or  over.  Box  1692, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  young,  18  months  gen¬ 
eral  experience  medinm-siied  daily. 
College  graduate  trained  in  all  edi¬ 
torial  phases.  Box  1665,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  25,  single,  veteran,  MA 
Columbia,  4  yeara  varied  experience, 
author  two  published  biographies,  de¬ 
sires  position  out-of-New  York.  Box 
1.574.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


VETERAN,  27,  recently  returned  Eu¬ 
rope,  single,  free  to  travel,  European 
and  United  States  college  education, 
writing,  editing  and  news  agency  ex¬ 
perience.  Fluent  French  and  German 
translating.  Box  1670,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WOMAN’S  PAGE-SOCIETY 
Journalism  graduate,  21,  college  paper 
experience,  ambitions,  hard  working, 
desires  job  in  Mid-Atlsntie  State.  Sal¬ 
ary  second  to  opportunity.  Box  1701, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR,  reporter-photog 
rapher,  28,  available  October  1,  wants 
job  with  small  daily  or  strong  weekly 
in  New  York-New  England  area,  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy-in.  Car.  camera,  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  1568,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher 


WRITER,  girl,  27,  wants  permanent 
job  Pacific  Northwest.  Experience 
trade  paper  editing,  wire  service,  air¬ 
line  public  relations,  assignments  na¬ 
tional  women’s  magazine.  Journalism 
degree.  Box  1706,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  willing  to  travel, 
wants  to  break  in  Southwest  as  re¬ 
porter  on  paper  10  to  25,000.  North¬ 
western  University.  D.  E.  T^lor, 
5653  N.  Kenmore,  Chicago  40,  HI. 


SPORTS  writing  post  sought  by  young 
reporter  with  2  years’  experience  plus 
solid  college  background.  Box  1664, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

COMPOSITOR,  Ludlow,  non-union. 
After  October  1.  Prefer  South.  Box 

1714,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PRESSROOM  Foreman,  22  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  top  refereuce.<i.  Will  leave 
United  States  if  attractive.  Box  1710, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  i 

SUPERINTENDENT  OR  FOREMAN. 
49,  daily  paper.  Can  take  complete 
charge  of  mechanical  end.  Non-union. 
Box  1727,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

LIBRARIAN,  experienced,  profession¬ 
al.  newspapers,  other,  desires  change, 
short  notice.  Reference.  Box  1597j_EAP. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
_ PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  with  experience  as 
reporter,  newsreel  cameraman,  desk 
man,  radio  newscaster.  Married,  vet., 
31.  Currently  employed,  but  want 
spot  with  more  progressive  paper, 
radio  or  video  station  demanding  and 
appreciating  first-class  work.  Newspa¬ 
per  photography  is  strongest  point. 

Box  1594,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Profes¬ 
sionally  trained,  young,  capable,  has 
own  equipment.  Desires  position  in 
community  of  75,000  to  100,000 
population.  Free  to  locate  anywhere. 
Box  17,58.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

CAP.ABLE  photographer  with  some 
equipment  but  requiring  some  financ¬ 
ing  will  make  part-time  arrangement 
to  take  over  your  photographic  re¬ 
quirements.  Can  locate  anywhere.  Vet, 
married,  dependable,  sober  habits.  B. 
L.  Parmeter,  365)4  E.  232  St.,  Wil- 
mington,  California. _ 

W  A  N  T  E  D  I 

. AN  OPENING  FOR  .... 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 

.  .  .  Native  New  Yorker  with  15 
years’  experience  in  features  and  pho¬ 
tos,  black  and  white  and  color,  free¬ 
lance  and  assignment,  to  national 
magazines,  personality  sketches  and 
photography  to  Coronet,  and  syndicat¬ 
ing  to  newspaper  rotos,  seeks  post 
with  progressive  publication  where 
writing  and  photography  can  be  mu¬ 
tually  profitable.  Extensively  traveled, 
top-notch  in  all  phases  of  photography 
in  shooting  to  finished  prints,  picture 
editing,  captions,  and  flexibie  in  writ¬ 
ing  news,  features,  publicity,  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Age  37,  college  grad., 
excellent  editor  references.  Details, 
samples  and  snap  fumUbed.  Available 
immediately  and  free  to  go  anywhere. 
WIRE  OR  WRITE  .  .  .  WILL 
DOWNER.  Box  220,  Tiflln.  Ohio. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  and  publicity 
expert,  12  years  newspaper  experience, 

filan  campaigns,  write  booklets  and  re¬ 
eases,  good  contact  man.  Seeks  «on- 
nection  in  New  York  City.  Box  1646, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 


LIQUIDATION  SALE 

all  of  the  Machinery  &  Equipment  of 

THE  SEAHLE  STAR 

1309  SEVENTH  ST..  SEAHLE,  WASH. 
Beginning  September  27,  1948 


INTERTYPE  DEPT. 


I — Model  G  4/4,  with  quadder  and 
Mohr  law 

1 —  Modal  G  4/2,  with  quadder  and 
Mohr  taw 

2—  Modal  eSM  3/3 
10— Modal  C3 

33  Extra  Magazines 
107  Fonts  of  Matt 
Sorts,  Racks,  Chairs,  Cabinets, 
Spare  Pott,  Motors,  Tools,  ate. 

LUDLOW  DEPT. 

1 —  Ludlow  Typacastar 

2 —  Cabinets 

38  Fonts  of  Mats 

MONOTYPE  DEPT. 

I — Giant  Castar 

I — Matarial  Castar 

I — Typ#  Castar 

31  Moulds 

147  Fonts  of  Matt 

33  Laad,  Rula,  Bordar  Mats 

Cabinats,  Tools,  ate. 

40  tons  Combination  Matal 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

Typawritars,  Calculators,  Filat, 
Datkt,  Tablat,  Chairs,  ate. 


PRESSROOM 


2 —  GOSS  Octupla  Pratsat.  floor 
faad,  with  color  attachmants, 
and  doubla  foldarz 

Ink  Tank  with  Pump 

STEREOTYPE  DEPT. 

Goss  Dry  Mat  Roller 
Sta-Hi  Mat  Former 
8  ton  Metal  Furnace,  with  2  oil 
burners 

Wood  Junior  Autoplata 
Wood  Autoshavar 
Hot  Curved  Router 
Extra  sat  of  Hand  Stereo 
Complete  sat  of  Flat  Stereo 
Mat  Shears,  Tools,  ate. 

13  tons  Stareo  Matal 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

3- Hammond  Glider  Saws 
Rous#  Rotary  Mitarar 
Vandarcook  Proof  Pratt  Modal 

325A 

10 — Steal  Adman  Type  Cabinats 
Steal  Make-up  Tablat,  Assorted 
Galleys,  Cabinats,  Foundry  Dis¬ 
play  Type,  and  Mtscellanaous 
Equipment 


I  All  eleefrieal  equipment  tor  60  eyefc,  altereatleg  cerreetl 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18  Phone;  BRyant  9-1132 

I A  representative  will  be  on  tho  promhos  In  Soattio 
eommonelng  Soptombor  25,  and  until  evorytkleg  I*  soldi 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


THE  American  Press  Institute, 
now  starting  its  third  year  at 
Columbia  University,  has  estab¬ 
lished  another  “first"  with  its 
six-week  seminar  for  German 
editors.  Fourteen  ( a  fifteenth 
was  taken  ill  and  will  arrive 
later)  English-speaking  editors 
of  German  newspapers,  wire 
services  and  magazines  began 
this  week  a  concentrated  analy¬ 
sis  of  publishing  techniques  and 
policies  that  will  run  from  the 


press  in  Germany  is  a  strong 
front  line  against  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  Communism.  A  free 
press  was  started  there  through 
the  efforts  of  the  American 
Military  Government  in  line 
with  the  avowed  policy  of 
our  State  Department  and  Con¬ 
gress  to  promote  press  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  to  see  that  the 


5.  Public  distrust  of  German 
papers. 

Concerning  point  number  four, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  for  12 
years  the  attention  of  German 
youth  was  focused  on  militarism. 
There  was  no  training  of  news¬ 
papermen.  As  a  result  there 
are  few  young  men  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  today.  The  editors  would 
like  to  set  up  some  kind  of  a 
training  program  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  will  get  sound  ideas  from 
both  the  Institute  and  the  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism  at  Co¬ 
lumbia.  This  seems  to  be  the 
easiest  problem  of  them  all. 

Number  five  is  a  stickler.  For 
12  years  or  more  the  German 


this  country  believe  what  tht^ 
read  in  the  newspapers. 
though  they  may  not  agree 
editorial  opinions  they  kn^ 
they  can  rely  on  the  accurae 
of  the  news  report.  That  hj 
been  accomplished  only  becauj 
the  newspapers  have  establisht 
their  reputation  for  forthrigl' 
ness,  honesty  and  integrity. 

The  German  people  will  hjv. 
faith  in  their  press  only  wbt 
they  learn  by  experience  that 
is  reliable,  accurate,  unbiaae 
and  honest.  If  it  develops  thi 
it  is  none  of  those  things,  not! 
ing  the  German  editors  can  i 
will  ever  change  the  prese 
suspicion  of  their  readers. 


know  how  of  production  to  the 
role  of  a  free  press  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society.  Of  this  six  weeks 
they  will  spend  two  in  individ¬ 
ual  newspaper  plants  studying 
mechanical,  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing  operation. 

Naturally,  the  editors  will  ac¬ 
cept  or  reject  ideas  and  methods 
according  to  how  they  may  be 
applied  to  their  own  problems 
at  home.  But  it  is  hoped  they 
will  absorb  some  things  from 
their  discussions  with  American 
newspapermen  that  will  prove 
helpful  to  them  in  raising  the 
standards  of  their  own  press. 

In  welcoming  the  group,  one 
American  stated  that  our  press 
is  not  i>erfect  and  sometimes  it 
is  “bad."  In  reply  a  German 
editor  agreed  that  if  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  is  "bad.”  the  German 
press  is  “very  bad.”  and  in  this 
instance  it  is  a  case  of  the  “very 
bad”  learning  something  from 
the  "not  so  bad.” 


^ ^  of  to  right:  Heinrich  Kierzek,  Felix  Richter,  Floyd  Taylor  of  API, 

Werner  Friedmann;  rear,  Helmuth  Meyer-Dietrich,  Heins  Pfeifer  and 

the  group  are  hoping  they  may  ermany, 

enlist  American  aid  German  free  press  continues  to  people  had 

while  here  to  solve  all  five  of  operate  and  to  sustain  it  with  were  nothin; 

them.  Three  of  them,  although  injections  of  new  machinery,  sheets  for  t 

^ey  will  provide  interesting  more  newsprint,  more  and  more  ment.  If  tl 

discussions  at  the  seminar,  ac-  financial  support.  them  before 

tually  are  not  within  the  pur-  But  how  long  can  a  press  re-  they  certainl; 
view  of  ^e  Institute  but  it  is  main  free  under  such  condi-  about  them 

possible  the  exposition  of  these  tions?  How  much  freedom  does  people  who 

problems  there  will  be  instru-  a  press  have  when  it  is  sup- 

mental  m  enlisting  outside  as  ported  to  that  extent  by  a  gov- 
sistance.  «rnment — any  government?  How 

These  three  problems  are:  long  will  it  take  the  German 

1.  Present  condition  of  print-  press  to  grow  so  that  once  again 

ing  equipment.  Most  of  it  is  it  can  finance  itself?  When  does 

old  and  dilapidated  in  buildings  the  responsibility  of  the  U.  S. 

suffering  varied  degrees  of  bomb  stop? 

damage.  Better  facilities  must  These  are  questions  that  must 
be  obtained — but  how?  be  decided  by  those  in  charge 

2.  Shortage  of  newsprint.  All  of  the  U.  S.  policies  in  Ger- 

papers  are  restricted  in  size  and  many.  Money,  or  the  lack  of  it, 

frequency  of  publication,  most  is  the  dominant  factor  in  the 

of  them  to  twice  a  week.  They  three  problems.  The  answers 

suffer  the  same  hardships  from  probably  are  contained  in  the 

lack  of  paper  that  face  most  of  mystery  of  what  lies  ahead  for 

the  European  press.  How  are  the  German  economy.  If  it  is 

they  going  to  get  more  paper  permitted  to  develop  into  a 

and  from  where?  healthy,  independent  economy 

3.  Financial  support.  It  will  these  financial  problems  of  the 

take  money  to  solve  points  one  German  press  may  solve  them- 

and  two,  and  with  the  lack  of  selves.  If  it  is  to  be  sustained 

advertising  revenue,  as  we  know  by  one  or  more  governments 

it  here,  the  German  press  is  hav-  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  an- 

ing  difficulties  making  ends  swers  may  never  be  found, 

meet.  Where  is  its  revenue  to  *  •  • 

come  from  so  that  it  may  be-  THE  solutions  to  the  two  other 
come  economically  independent  problems  (of  the  five)  con- 
and  resist  the  trend  to  party  or-  fronting  German  editors  and 
gans  supported  by  political  publishers  may  be  found  during 
groups?  their  visit  here. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  4.  Lack  of  training  facilities 
economically  independent  free  for  journalists. 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Sept.  19-20  —  Mid  -  West 
Newspaper  Advertising  Ex« 
utives  Assn.,  fall  meeting,  Ho¬ 
tel  President,  Kansas  Cit;, 
Missouri. 

Sept.  19-21 — Interstate  Cir 
culation  Managers  Assn.,  u 
nual  convention.  Hotel  Lyco¬ 
ming,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Sept.  20-24 — Premium  and 
Advertising  Specialties  Ex¬ 
position,  Hotel  Pennsylvanii 
New  York  City. 

Sept.  24-25  —  New  Hamp^ 
shire  Publishers  Assn.,  48th 
annual  outing,  Crawfofd 
House,  Crawford  Notch,  N.  H 

Sept.  26-28  —  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers,  first  annuil 
meeting.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chi 
cago. 

Sept.  26-28— Central  State 


When  such  reader  questlomi 
as  these  are  sent  In  to  newo-  ,i 
papers  not  subscribing  to  UKu 
famous  Haskln  Informatloi  ‘ 
Service  Featiu-e,  Washington,  D.  C.,  tberel 
considerable  bead-scratching : — 

“Which  Is  the  most  perfectly  tuned 
wind  Instrument  In  an  orchestra?":  "k 
there  a  Mark  Twain  Museum?”;  "Hof 
far  does  a  person  walk  during  an  average 
"Was  radar  known  before  World  War  nr. 


lifetime?' 


Tht  Manchttfr  Union  A  Ladtr  E-3l,SiO) 

hoM  rtntwod  iti  contract  for  Thm  Hashin  Service. 


t 


.  -  Wea 
ig  Ex« 
;ing,  Ho¬ 
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itateCir 
ssn.,  an 
el  Lyco- 
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Saved  two  In  ley  river.  Dana  Kerrick,  9,  »az<'s  at 
river  where  he  anil  Frankie  Raponi  went  lliron^h  the  ice 
la»t  Fehrnary  while  tracking  «ea-gnlls.  Their  rescuer, 
meler-reailer  Jiie  (Cannon,  holds  6-year-old  Frankie,  for 
whom  he  had  to  dive  ihruiigh  frigid  water  and  broken  ice. 


PreaenlH  war  memorial  eolletfe  NeholarNhipn. 

H.  L.  Mitchell,  electric  company  official,  presents  .Marcia 
Joan  McQiiislon  and  Louise  Amelia  Doherty  with  the  2 
liiiir-year  college  .scholarships  awarded  annually  by  his 
company  as  a  World  War  II  memorial. 


Good  people 


•Makinii  i(ood  Amerirana.  Scoutmaster  Roy  Papa  (kneeling  at  right)  and 
Assistant  Ernest  Kahlan  tstaniling  at  left),  power  company  plant  operators, 
giving  First  .\id  instruction  in  artificial  respiration  to  their  town’s  Boy  Scout 
Troop  No.  1.  The  company  they  work  for  stands  as  the  troop’s  sponsor. 


m.,  48tb 
w  f  o;d 
ch.  N.E 
titute  of 
ers  and 
t  annuil 
ins.  Chi 

al  States 
■s  Assn., 
-ery  Hn 
a. 


Hp  and  hnpe  for  rrippled  rhlldrrn.  Power 
mpany  executive  C.  S.  Walters  watches  progress  of 
maid  ('.eer  and  Helen  Louise  .Allen,  patients  in  spe¬ 
ll  children’s  hospital  conceived  by  Rotary  Club  iin- 
T  his  presiden<'y  and  built  with  funds  he  helped  raise. 


make  good  news 

Trtie,  heart-warminj'  news  .stories  are  the.se,  all  with  oite  thinj'  in 
common  .  .  .  they're  alnttit  peojile  of  local  electric  comjyanie.s. 

Maybe  yoti  recognize  a  neighbor  of  yoiir.s  in  the  pictures,  or 
know  of  sittiilar  .stories — for  goorl-neighborly  doings  like  the.se  are 
typical  of  electric  company  men  and  women  everywhere. 

Their  job  is  .serving  their  neighbors.  So  maybe  it’s  natural  that 
they — and  their  companies  too — give  a  lot  of  their  time  and  effort 
to  affairs  of  commtiitity-wide  lienefit.  .Vnieric'a’s  6t/.vt«e.y.v-managed, 
tax-paying  Elkcthic  Light  and  Povvkr  Companiks*. 

namet  im  reuueMt  fraw  thi9  niaffitzine. 


*  Radio'%  grtat  ntw  dramatic  thaw  tfarti  Ocfobtr  3  .  ,  . 
THE  ELECTRIC  THEATER  .  .  .  CBS.  Sundays,  9  A.  M.  fST. 


Rissiais  Ftm  U.  S.  Officiate 


STAUN  SITS  IN 
ON  CLIMACTIC 
KREMUN  TALKS 


FIRST 

TABLOID 

Newspaper  Survey 
uifder  the 

“Continuing  Study”  Plan 


The  Washington 

Daily  News 


Here  is  the  first  detailed, 
over-all  picture  of  the  reader- 
ship  of  a  true  TABLOID  size 
newspaper,  analyzed  with  the 
usual  thoroughness  of  the 
“Continuing  Study”  series. 


If  you  want  eye-opening  facts 
on  the  comparative  reader 
attention  of  tabloid  size  news¬ 
papers,  this  is  the  study  you 
have  been  waiting  for.  First 
copies  were  released  about 
August  25th.  We’ll  be  happy  to 
go  over  this  study  with  you. 


•Conducted  by  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation 
in  co-operation  with  The  Washington  Daily  News. 
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